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‘Oh yes, I daresay I can find the child, if you would like 
to see him,' Miss Pynsent said , she had a fluttering wish to 
assent to every suggestion made by her visitor, whom she 
regarded as a high and rather terrible personage. To look 
for the little boy she came out of her small parlour, which 
she had been ashamed to exhibit in so untidy a state, with 
paper ‘ patterns ’ lying about on the furniture and snippings 
of stuff scattered over the carpet — she came out of this some- 
what stuffy sanctuary, dedicated at once to social intercourse 
and to the ingenious art to which her life had been devoted, 
and, opening the house door, turned her eyes up and down 
the little street. It would presently be tea time, and she 
knew that at that solemn hour Hyacinth narrowed the circle 
of his wandenngs She was anxious and impatient, and m 
a fever of excitement and complacency, not wanting to keep 
Mrs Bowerbank waiting, though she sat there, heavily and 
consideringly, as if she meant to stay , and wondering not 
a little whether the object of her quest would have a dirty 
face. Mrs. Bowerbank had intimated so definitely that she 
thought it remarkable on Miss Pynsent’s part to have taken 
care of him gratuitously for so many years, that the humble 
dressmaker, whose imagination took flights about every one 
hut herself, and who had never been conscious of an 
exemplary benevolence, suddenly aspired to appear, through 
■out, as devoted to the child as she had struck her solemn, 
substantial guest as being, and felt how much she should 
hke him to come in fresh and frank, and looking as pretty 
us he sometimes did. Miss Pynsent, who blinked con 
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fusedly as she surveyed the outer prospect, Vras \ery much 
flushed, partly with the agitatton of what Mrs Bowerbank 
had told her, and partly because, when she offered that 
lady a drop of something refreshing, at the end of so long 
an expedition, she had said she couldn’t think of touching 
anything unless Miss Pynsent would keep her company. 
The cheffomer (as Amanda was always careful to call it) 
beside the fireplace, yielded up a small bottle which had 
formerly contained eau-de-cologne and which now r exhibited 
half a pint of a rich gold-coloured liquid. Miss Pynsent 
was very delicate, she li\ed on tea and watercress, and she 
kept the little bottle m the cheffonier only for great emer- 
gencies. She didn’t like hot brandy and water, with a 
lump or two of sugar, but she partook of half a tumbler 
on t e present occasion, which w'as of a highly exceptional 

, m tkls time °f day the boy was often planted in 

ron o t e ittle sweet-shop on the other side of the street, 

m 11 l St ?ff Shme f t i. Where P enodical literature, as well as 
son^hn°v y an ? hard lolll P°P s > was dispensed, and where 
in the ±r d P j. ct ® nal sheets were attractively exhibited 
for^ ^ half f T ned5 dllty mnd0W He used to stand there 

the romance! 1 ?^ I ^ Spellm S out the first page of 
and admin™ Herald and the London Journal , 

ctoctwsTtLv L° bl T t0ry lUuStratl0n m whlch the noble 

b,rth > Were P re ‘ 

only a fraction of it on sUr ^ hSd “ P .f nny he Spent 
remaining halfpennv 1 ^ su gar-candy , with the 

vivid woodcut P at the h ton aW N S & ballad ’ Wlth a 

his post of contemning P Now ’ however > he was not at 

M'ss Pynsent’s impanenfglance™ 3 ^ anywhere to 

child?’ Thesf woTd^wp 611 qmckl y> hay e you seen my 
a little girl who sat on th/ri & ^ ressed k y hBss Pynsent to 
nursing a dingy doll and 1? Ta ° f the ad J acent house, 
aace of dark brown hair had an extra <*dmary luxuri- 
es Pynsent pronounci by a torn straw hat 

The child looked her aame Ennmg 
aft er a stare of whichV^la ' % dandlln S and patting, and 
8-ated, replied ‘Lawt mST* ™ some *hat exag- 

’ Mlss pynsent, I never see him ’ 
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'Aren’t you always messing about wuh him, you naughty 
little girl ? ’ the dressmaker returned, with sharpness ‘ Isn t 
he round the comer, playing marbles, or — or some jumping 
game?’ Miss Pynsent went on, trying to be suggestive 

‘ I assure you, he never plays nothing,’ said Millicent 
Henning, with a mature manner which she bore out by 
adding, ' And I don’t know why I should be called naughty, 
neither ’ 

‘ Well, if you want to be called good, please go and find 
him and tell him there’s a lady here come on purpose to 
see him, this very instant’ Miss Pynsent waited a moment, 
to see if her injunction would be obeyed, but she got no 
satisfaction beyond another gaze of deliberation, which 
made her feel that the child’s perversity was as great as the 
beauty, somewhat soiled and dimmed, of her insolent little 
face She turned back into the house, with an exclama- 
tion of despair, and as soon as she had disappeared Millicent 
Henning sprang erect and began to race down the street in 
the direction of another, which crossed it. I take no unfair 
advantage of the innocence of childhood m saying that the 
motive of this young lady’s flight was not a desire to be 
agreeable to Miss Pynsent, but an extreme cunositj on the 
subject of the visitor who wanted to see Hyacinth Robinson 
She wished to participate, if only in imagination, m the 
interview that might take place, and she was moved also by 
a quick revnal of friendly feeling for the boy, from whom 
she had parted only half an hour before with considerable 
asperity She was not a very clinging little creature, and 
there was no one in her own domestic circle to whom she 
was much attached , but she liked to kiss Hy acinth when 
he didn’t push her away and tell her she w"is tiresome. 

It was in this action and epithet he had indulged half an 
hour ago, but she had reflected rapidly (while she stared at 
Miss Pynsent) that this was the worst he had ever done 
Millicent Henning was only eight years of age, but she 
knew there w r as worse in the world than that. 

M rs Bowerbank, in a leisurely, roundabout w ay, wandered 
off to her sister, Mrs Chipperfield, whom she had come into 
that part of the world to see, and the whole history' of the 
dropsical tendencies of whose husband, an undertaker with 
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a business that had been a blessing because you could 
always count on it, she unfolded to Miss Pynscnt between 
the sips of a second glass. She was a lugh-shouldcred, 
towenng woman, and suggested squareness as well as a 
pervasion of the upper air, so that Amanda reflected that 
she must be very difficult to fit, and had a sinking at the 
idea of the number of pins she would take Her sister had 
nine children and she herself had seven, the eldest of whom 
she left in charge of the others when she went to her service. 
She was on duty at the prison only during the day , she 
had to be there at seven in the morning, but she got her 
evenings at home, quite regular and comfortable. Miss 
Pynsent thought it wonderful she could talk of comfort in 
such a life as that, but could easily imagine she should be 
glad to get away at night, for at that time the place must 
be much more terrible 


‘ And aren’t you frightened of them— ever? ’ she inquired, 
looking up at her visitor with her little heated face 

w f Bowerbank Was very slow > and considered her so 
rep ymg ’ that 5he felt herself t0 be, ln an 
m th f 6ye of the law < forwh ° could be 
than a frm J COnnected "’ Ith the administration of justice 
< X exnert it , 6 Um eyj especiall >' s0 big and majestic a one 5 
last and * LT T feshtened of me >’ she replied at 
easily “te “ “ t0 which M,ss *»™en t could 

UttlefeSaSfslggeSTelm^ ”"*! T a " f < the 

ma - wT S fr ^ to the same y ‘ PnS ° nS “ nd 

remarked, rather^nortenT 6 up ’’ ^ rs Bowerbank 

to the door again w S!° U f ly ’ whlIe Mlss Pynsent fidgeted 

become visible* She ob^ t0 See lf the chlld had 

it anything but ctf ^ h ? gU6St that she could n’t 
-hen he'knew » ** Sh ° Uld not 

tea was ready To which m ? S m the week > when his 
her companion agam with th S ® ower h an k rejoined, fixing 
do he have his S^ha t tav^ T *** ^ ° f ^ UStlce ’ ‘ And 
? ’ at b y himself, like a kttle gentle- 


^ eh, I try to give it to him 


tidy-hke, at a suitable 
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hour,’ said Miss Py nscnt, guiltily ‘ And there might be 
some who would say that, for the matter of that, he is a 
little gentleman,’ she added, with an effort at mitigation 
which, as she immediately became conscious, only involved 
her more deeply 

‘ There are people silly enough to say anything If it’s 
your parents that settle your station, the child hasn’t much 
to be thankful for,’ Mrs. Bow erbank went on, in the manner 
of a woman accustomed to looking facts in the face 

Miss Pynsent was vety timid, but she adored the aristo- 
cracy, and there were elements in the boy’s life which she 
was not prepared to sacrifice even to a person who repre- 
sented such a possibility of grating bolts and clanking 
chains. ‘ I suppose we oughtn’t to forget that his father 
was very high,' she suggested, appealingly, -with her hands 
clasped tightly in her lap 

‘ His father ? Who knows who lit w as ? He doesn’t 
set up for having a father, does he ? ’ 

‘ But, surely, wasn’t it proved that Lord Fredenck ?’ 

‘ My dear woman, nothing was proved except that she 
stabbed his lordship in the back with a very long knife, that 
he died of the blow, and that sne got the full sentence 
What does such a piece as that know about fathers ? '1 he 

less said about the poor child’s ancestors the better ! ' 

This view of the case caused Miss Pynsent fairly to gasp, 
for it pushed over with a touch a certain tall imaginative 
structure which she had been piling up for years Even as 
she heard it crash around her she couldn’t forbear the 
attempt to save at least some of the material ‘ Really — 
really,’ she panted, ‘ she never had to do with any one but 
the nobility 1 ’ 

Mrs. Bowerbank surveyed her hostess with an expression- 
less eye. * My dear young lady, what does a respectable 
little body like you, that sits all day with her needle and 
scissors, know about the doings of a wicked low foreigner 
that carries a knife? I was there when she came in, and I 
know to what she had sunk. Her conversation was choice, 

I assure you.’ 

‘ Oh, it’s very dreadful, and of course I know nothing in 
Particular,’ Miss Pynsent quavered. ‘But she wasn’t low 
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when I worked at the same place with her, and she often 
told me she would do nothing for any one that wasn’t at 
the very top ’ 

‘She might have talked to you of something that would 
have done you both more good,’ Mrs Bowerbank remarked, 
while the dressmaker felt rebuked in the past as well as in 
the present ‘ At the very top, poor thing ' Well, she’s at 
the very bottom now If she wasn't low w'hen she worked, 
it’s a pity she didn’t stick to her work ; and as for pride of 
birth, thats an article I recommend your young friend to 
leave to others You had better believe what I say, because 
I'm a woman of the world.’ 


Indeed she was, as Miss Pynsent felt, to whom all this 
was very terrible, letting m the cold light of the penal 
system on a dear, dim little theory She had cared for the 
child because maternity was in her nature, and this was the 
only manner in which fortune had put it in her path to 
m °ther She had as few belongings as the baby, 
ZV ha l Se ? med t0 her that he would add to her import- 
secrVh hC ? ttle World of Lomax P)ace (* she kept it a 
which ^ by ?““)» quite m the Proportion in 

weakness * S a T d contn hute to his maintenance. Her 
of time th s °oo mess went out to his, and m the course 

maker’s mL? d desolatlon was peopled by the dress- 
The bov nrnv#J C mi ^ d mdl a hundred consoling evocations 
endeared P him f ne ! ther a dunce nor a reprobate , but what 
belonged ‘by the W&S her convictl on that he 

an ancient and eL f , nd ’ f She had read m a novel, 
and the record of h 7ace ’ *h e hst of whose representatives 
took home sole varT a J lmnCes she had (-hen she 
lady’s boudoir) had the *** WaS made to wait > a i° ne , m a 
hook, eagerly and trernh? P °i rtUnity ° f readin g m a fat red 
head before Mrs Bowp K ^ y consulted. She bent her 

felt in her heart that she sh S , ° v , env h elmm g logic, but she 
that, that she believed m t ^ the chlld U P for al1 
as distinctly as she revered *+1 S 1 ’ and ^ at s ^ e recognised, 
believe m Hyacinth for M he quaht y of her betters To 
he was the son of the ex^ , Pynsent ’ was to believe that 

he had, from his earliest ^ y lmmora ^ Lord Frederick 
earliest age, made him feel that there 
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was a grandeur in his past, and as Mrs Bowerbank would 
be sure not to approve of such aberrations Miss Pynsent 
prayed she might not question her on that part of the 
business It was not that, when it was necessary, the little 
dressmaker had any scruple about using the arts of prevari- 
cation , she was a kind and innocent creature, but she told 
fibs as freely as she invented trimmings She had, however, 
not yet been questioned by an emissary of the law, and her 
heart beat faster when Mrs Bowerbank said to her, in deep 
tones, with an effect of abruptness, ‘ And pray, Miss Pynsent, 
does the child know it ? ’ 

‘Know about Lord Frederick?’ Miss Pynsent palpi 
tated 

‘ Bother Lord Frederick ! Know about his mother ’ 

‘ Oh, I can’t say that I have never told him ’ 

‘ But has any one else told him ? ’ 

To this inquiry Miss Pynsent’s answer was more prompt 
and more proud , it was with an agreeable sense of having 
conducted herself with extraordinary wisdom and propnety 
that she replied, ‘ How could any one know ? I have never 
breathed it to a creature ! ’ 

Mrs Bowerbank gave utterance to no commendation, 
she only put down her empty glass and wiped her large 
mouth with much thoroughness and deliberation Then 
she said, as if it were as cheerful an idea as, in the pre- 
mises, she was capable of expressing, ‘Ah, well, there’ll be 
plenty, later on, to give him all information I ’ 

‘ I pray God he may live and die without knowing it ! ’ 
Miss Pynsent cned, with eagerness. 

Her companion gazed at her with a kind of professional 
patience. ‘ You don’t keep your ideas together How can 
he go to her, then, if he’s never to know ? ’ 

‘ Oh, did you mean she would tell him ? ’ Miss Pynsent 
responded, plaintively 

‘ Tell him 1 He won’t need to be told, once she gets 
hold of him and gives him — what she told me.’ 

‘What she told you?’ Miss Pynsent repeated, open- 
eyed 

‘ The kiss her lips have been famished for, for years ’ 

‘ Ah, poor desolate woman 1 ’ the little dressmaker mur 
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mured, with her pity gushing up again. ‘ Of course he’ll 
see she’s fond of him, 5 she pursued, simply Then she 
added, with an inspiration more brilliant, ‘We might tell 
him she’s his aunt 1 5 

‘You may tell him she’s his grandmother, if you like. 
But it’s all in the family ’ 

‘Yes, on that side,’ said Miss Pynsent, musingly and 

irrepressibly ‘And will she speak French?’ she inquired 

1 f n that case he won’t understand ’ 

Oh, a child will understand its own mother, whatever 

she speaks,’ Mrs Bowerbank returned, declining to 

administer a superficial comfort But she subjoined, 

opemng the door for escape from a prospect which bristled 

nut dangers, ‘Of course, it’s just according to your own 

conscience You needn’t bring the child at all, unless you 

ke There’s many a one that wouldn't There’s no 
compulsion.’ 

M,cc^p d W ° Uld nothin g be done to me, if I didn’t?’ poor 
Z™ aS l ced) unable t0 nd herself of the impression 

out to touch°her^° W ^ arm tbe * aw tbat was stretched 

j le tbat cou ^ d happen to you would be that 

7n™n IS * ? SgamSt you later ’’ the lady from the 

pnson ob enred, with a gloomy impartiality 

back ’ * 66 ’ e were t° know that I had kept him 

a great deafof * the^ 0 ^ ° f theSe dayS We see 
Bowerbank whn.f h hmgS come out >’ said Mrs 
less contingencies ™v° ^ seemed to abound m cheer- 
dying wish g an d tW Y ° U mU , St rememb er that it is her 

‘ThatJs a ttl T y ° U h f Ve * ° n your con science ’ 
maker exclaimed tiT7 OUk l ablde ’ ’ the httle dress- 
ier which she nS/" 6 em P hasis and a visible shiver, 
muslm and cut naner vanous scattered remnants of 

a desperate and '° them to 8 ether wlth 

W what to do-rf vn,? f aS ‘ e ‘ Ifti awful, to 

‘ Do you n Zn shel \ Veiy SUre she « dying ’ 

we know how to trea“w ? ** ' We p,enty of that 

or ■ 1 oppose so- murmured Miss Pynsent, wh>k 
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her visitor went on to say that the unfortunate person on 
whose behalf she had undertaken this solemn pilgrimage 
might live a week and might live a fortnight, but if she 
lived a month, would violate (as Mrs Bowerbank might 
express herself) every established law of nature, being 
reduced to skin and bone, with nothing left of her but the 
mam desire to see her child 

‘ If you’re afraid of her talking, it isn’t much she’d be 
able to say And we shouldn’t allow you more than about 
eight minutes/ Mrs Bowerbank pursued, in a tone that 
seemed to refer itself to an iron discipline 

‘ I’m sure I shouldn’t want more , that would be enough 
to last me many a year/ said Miss Pynsent, accommodatingly 
And then she added, with another illumination, ‘ Don’t you 
think he might throw it up against me that I did take 
him? People might tell him about her in later years, 
but if he hadn’t seen her he wouldn’t be obliged to believe 
them ’ 

Mrs Bowerbank considered this a moment, as if it were 
rather a super-subtle argument, and then answered, quite in 
the spirit of her official pessimism, * There is one thing you 
may be sure of whatever you decide to do, as soon as ev er 
he grows up he will make you wish you had done the 
opposite.’ Mrs Bowerbank called it opposite 

‘ Oh, dear, then, I’m glad it will be a long time.’ 

‘ It will be ever so long, if once he gets it into his head I 
At any rate, you must do as you think best. Only, if you 
come, you mustn’t come when it’s all over ’ 

‘ It’s too impossible to decide.’ 

‘ It is, indeed,’ said Mrs Bowerbank, with superior con- 
sistency And she seemed more placidly grim than ever 
when she remarked, gathering up her loosened shawl, that 
she was much obliged to Miss Pynsent for her civility, and 
bad been quite freshened up her visit had so completely 
deprived her hostess of that sort of calm Miss Pynsent 
gave the fullest expression to her perplexity in the supreme 

exclamation 

‘If you could only wait and see the child, I’m sure it 
would help you to judge ! ’ 

‘My duar woman, I don’t want to judge — it’s none of 
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our business P Mrs. Bowerbank exclaimed , and she had no 
sooner uttered the words than the door of the room creaked 
open and a small boy stood there ga/ing at her Her 
eyes rested on him a moment, and then, most unexpectedly, 
she gave an inconsequent cry ‘Is that the child? Oh, 
Lord o’ mercy, don’t take him > ’ 


‘ Now ain't he shrinking and sensitive ? ’ demanded Miss 
Pynsent, who had pounced upon him, and, holding him an 
instant at arm’s length, appealed eagerly to her visitor 
1 Am’t he delicate and high-bred, and wouldn’t he be thrown 
into a state?’ Delicate as he might be the little dress- 
maker shook him smartly for his naughtiness m being out 
of the way when he was wanted, and brought him to the 
big, square-faced, deep-voiced lady w r ho took up, as it were, 
all that side of the room But Mrs Bowerbank laid no 
an upon him , she only dropped her gaze from a 
remendous height, and her forbearance seemed a tnbute 
? \ ragihty of constitution on which Miss Pynsent 

S1 [ e 0 insis h just as her continued gravity" was an 

knowwha” todo ^ SCrUpulous woman mi S ht wcl1 not 

BO^avetepUerk^ng’- “ d ** 5 ’° U “* VOy 

Mrs Bowprhr, h i e ^ ltated a momcn k w hile he reciprocated 
strange cn? S lnspectl0n > a * d then he said, with a 

stantlyWoi 1S ed n it C1 as S h lndlfferenCe (MlS$ PynSCnt in ' 

think she f i , hlS anstocra tic manner), ‘I don’t 
There Z « been m a ver y 8*** hurry ’ 
that even at ^ Vr0rds ’ ^ or lt ls a remarkable fact 

ironical but t-wf ten I^y aci nth Robinson was 

nimble withal an SU ^ Ct ^ 11S aPusion > who was not 
re 3 omed ol VST? n0t t0 mterpret ** so that she 
‘It’s the veil fa " 2? kin& 0Ver hls head > to Miss Pynsent, 
• Of her? n f , her over a g a ^ ' ’ 

‘ I have seen lnrlc tw y ° U Say to Frederick ? ’ 
M.ss PjSemSf hlt Wasn,t 50 damty ! > 

'' lth a Passionate anl^nto 7 &W ,0rdS ’ bUt she entered ' 
herself, however for ’ v, S enera hsation , controlling 
tremendously sham cum & remembered the child was 
> stlar P. sufficiently to declare, in an edifying 
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tone, that he would look more like what he ought to if his 
face were a little cleaner 

‘It was probably Milhcent Henning dirtied my face 
when she kissed me,’ the boy announced, with slow gravity, 
looking all the while at Mrs BowerbanL He exhibited 
not a symptom of shyness 

‘ Milhcent Henning is a very bad little girl , she’ll come 
to no good,’ said Miss Pynsent, with familiar decision, and 
also, considering that the young lady m question had been 
her effective messenger, with marked ingratitude 

Against this qualification the child instantly protested 
‘ Why is she bad ? I don’t think she is bad , I like her 
very much ’ It came over him that he had too hastily 
shifted to her shoulders the responsibility of his unseemly 
appearance, and he wished to make up to her for that 
betrayal He dimly felt that nothing but that particular 
accusation could have pushed him to it, for he hated people 
who were not fresh, who had smutches and streaks Milli- 
cent Henning generally had two or three, which she 
borrowed from her doll, into whom she was always rubbing 
her nose and whose dinginess was contagious It was 
quite inevitable she should have left her mark under his 
own nose when she claimed her reward for coming to tell 
him about the lady who wanted him 

Miss Pynsent held the boy against her knee, trying to 
present him so that Mrs Bowerbank should agree with her 
about his having the air of race. He was exceedingly 
diminutive, even for his jears, and though his appearance 
"as not positively sickly it seemed written in his attenuated 
little person that he Mould never be either tall or strong 
His dark blue eyes were separated by a wide interval, which 
increased the fairness and sweetness of his face, and his 
abundant curly hair, which grew thick and long, had the 
golden browoiness predestined to elicit exclamations of 
delight from ladies when the) take the in\entory of a child 
His features were smooth and prett) , his head was set 
upon a shm little neck, his expression, gra\e and clear, 
showed a quick perception as well as a great crcdulit) , 
and he was altogether, in his innocent smallness, a refined 
and interesting figure. 
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‘Yes, he’s one that would be sure to remember,’ said 
Mrs Bowerbank, mentally contrasting him with the unde- 
veloped members of her own brood, who had never been 
retentive of anything but the halfpence which they occa- 
sionally contrived to filch from her. Her e>es descended 
to t e details of his toilet . the careful mending of his short 
reeches and his long, coloured stockings, which she was 
in , f P 0sitl0n to appreciate, as well as the knot of bright 
Ti tke dressmaker had passed into his collar, 

ig y crumpled by Miss Henning’s embrace Of course 
, / nS l nt ^ ad on * y one t0 l°°k after, but her visitor 
m rp 1S f d t ? reco S nise that she had the highest standard 
oleasmT’ y? ^ uttons ‘ An d you do turn him out so it’s a 
child’c cV S 6 ^? nt on ’ notln g the ingenious patches m the 

world hVf°n!’ w ^ lc ^’ t0 ker m ind, were repaired for all the 
world like those of a little nobleman 

of sevemelnH ' ° f U Te V6ry Clvi1 ’’ said Miss p y ns ent, in a state 
come near him '°Th l There ’ s ncver a needle but mine has 
-on wo“d “ S o deep * i “‘ 1 ‘ ™P res ' 

inquned y °w,H ant t0 Se f me onl y to look at me ? ’ Hyacinth 

again mich of the forceTfsItuf’ th ° Ugh UnStud,ed > had 

cned his nroterirJY' dle ^ ad i' to notice you at all 1 ’ 

no bigger than S fl kim an ineffectual jerk ‘You’re 
you out ’ a ea , there are many that wouldn’t spy 

t0 go,’ Mrs BolverhanWo eno . ug b> 1 expect, when he begins 
that now she saw hnw , cn,ac:ed > tranquilly , and she added 
feel that the other s?J he wa \ tun,ed out she couldn’t but 
t0 be discreet, on accouITYn ' 5 f nsldered In her effort 

cocouslyattentrvel shX™ S , b , e \ n ® present ( and s0 P re - 

ynsent gathered 5 her m me sbghtly enigmatical, but Miss 
true the child would was that it was very 
be same ti me lt was eVl ^Tjhmg m and keep it but at 

^ade it a f lse y his being so attractive that 

Poor woman, who, 

adoptive mamma for notV^ tQ ~ day ’ wouldn’t forgive his 
hcr P' a «. f shou,d l tan • Certainly, in 

easier if I had seen them curls,’ 
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Mrs Bowerbank declared, with a flight of maternal imagi- 
nation which brought her to her feet, while Miss Pynsent 
felt that she was leaving her dreadfully ploughed up, and 
without any really fertilising seed having been sown The 
little dressmaker packed the child upstairs to tidy himself 
for his tea, and while she accompanied her visitor to the 
door told her that if she would have a little more patience 
with her she would think a day or two longer what was 
best and write to her when she should have decided Mrs 
Bowerbank continued to move in a realm superior to poor 
Miss Pynsent’s vacillations and timidities, and her impar- 
tiality gave her hostess a high idea of her respectability , 
but the way was a little smoothed when, after Amanda had 
moaned once more, on the threshold, helplessly and irre 
levantiy, ‘ Ain’t it a pity she’s so bad ? ’ the ponderous lady 
from the prison rejoined, in those tones which seemed 
meant to resound through corridors of stone, ‘ I assure you 
there’s a many that’s much worse 1 ’ 



II 

Miss Pynsent, when she found herself alone, felt that she 
was really quite upside down , for the event that had just 
occurred had never entered into her calculations * the very 
nature of the case had seemed to preclude it. All she knew, 
and all she wished to know, was that in one of the dreadful 
institutions constructed for such purposes her quondam 
comrade was serving out the sentence that had been sub- 
stituted for the other (the unspeakable horror) almost when 
the halter was already round her neck. As there was no 
question of that concession being stretched any further, poor 
Florentine seemed only a little more dead than other people, 
having no decent tombstone to mark the place where she 
lay Miss Pynsent had therefore never thought of her 
dying again , she had no idea to what prison she had been 
committed on being removed from Newgate (she wished to 
keep her mind a blank about the matter, m the interest of 
the child), and it could not occur to her that out of such 
silence and darkness a second voice would reach her, 
especially a voice that she should really have to listen to 
Miss Pynsent would have said, before Mrs Bowerbank’s 
visit, that she had no account to render to any one , that 
she had taken up the child (who might have starved in the 
gutter) out of chanty, and had brought him up, poor and 
precarious as her own subsistence had been, without a 
penny s help from another source , that the mother had 
orfeited every nght and title, and that this had been 
understood between them— if anything, m so dreadful an 
our, could have been said to be understood — when she 
went to see her at Newgate (that temble episode, nine 
y^ars before, overshadowed all Miss Pynsent’s other 
mones) went to see her because Florentine had sent 
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for her (a name, face and address coming up out of the 
still recent but sharply separated past of their working-girl 
years), as the one friend to whom she could appeal with 
some chance of a pitying answer The effect of violent 
emotion, with Miss Pynsent, was not to make her sit with 
idle hands or fidget about to no purpose , under its influ- 
ence, on the contrary, she threw herself into little jobs, as a 
fugitive takes to by-paths, and clipped and cut, and stitched 
and basted, as if she were running a race with hysterics 
And while her hands, her scissors, her needle flew, an 
infinite succession of fantastic possibilities trotted through 
her confused little head , she had a funous imagination, 
and the act of reflection, in her mind, was always a 
panorama of figures and scenes She had had her picture 
of the future, pain f ed m rather rosy hues, hung up before 
her now for a good many years , but it seemed to her that 
Mrs Bowerbank’s heavy hand had suddenly punched a hole 
m the canvas It must be added, however, that if Amanda’s 
thoughts were apt to be bewildering visions they sometimes 
led her to make up her mind, and on this particular Sep- 
tember evening she arrived at a momentous decision 
What she made up her mind to was to take advice, and in 
pursuance of this view she rushed downstairs, and, jerking 
Hyacinth away from his simple but unfinished repast, 
Packed him across the street to tell Mr Vetch (if he had 
not yet started for the theatre) that she begged he would 
come in to see her when he came home that night, as she 
had something very particular she wished to say to him 
It didn’t matter if he should be very late, he could come in 
at any hour — he would see her light in the window — and 
he would do her a real mercy Miss Pynsent knew it 
would be of no use for her to go to bed , she felt as if she 
should never close her eyes again Mr Vetch was her 
m °st distinguished fnend , she had an immense apprecn 
tion of his cleverness and knowledge of the world, as well 
35 of the punty of his taste in matters of conduct and 
opinion , and she had already consulted him about Hya- 
an th’s education The boy needed no urging to go on 
® Uc h an errand, for he, too, had his ideas about the little 
’ddler, the second violin in the orchestra of the Bloomsbury 
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Theatre Mr Vetch had once obtained for the pair an 
order for two seats at a pantomime, and for Hyacinth the 
impression of that ^ecstatic evening had consecrated him, 
placed him for ever in the golden glow of the footlights 
There were things m life of which, even at the age of ten, 
it was a conviction of the boy’s that it would be his fate 
never to see enough, and one of them was the wonder- 
world illuminated by those playhouse lamps But there 
would be chances, perhaps, if one didn’t lose sight of Mr 
Vetch , he might open the door again , he was a privileged, 
magical mortal, who went to the play every night 

He came in to see Miss Pynsent about midnight , as 
soon as she heard the lame tinkle of the bell she went to 
the door to let him in He was an original, m the fullest 
sense of the word a lonely, disappointed, embittered, 
cynical little man, whose musical organisation had been 
stenle, who had the nerves, the sensibilities, of a gentle- 
man, and whose fate had condemned him, for the last 
en y ea rs to play a fiddle at a second-rate theatre for 

U* lu hlUlng ® a l week * He had Meas of his own about 
and tdey were not always very improving For 
of the nini vfm 1 e , re P resented art > literature (the literature 
him as Chi’ and Philosophy, and she always felt about 
SlL ,e !° n I? d t0 a hlgher SOCial s P here > though his 
in a sinele Vn i* ^ greater than her own and he lived 

m H : ** ™ never 

reduced eentilitv nnri r 11 , ^ for her ’ the g lam our of 

that he spoke A ft ^ ^ *° rtunes j she was conscious 
have said in vhat th/rTfr” anguage (though she couldn’t 
members of her humki * e y ence consist ed) from the other 
slrpeof his hands ^ SUburban circle ^ and the 

sent, as I ha\ e intimated dlStmCtly anstocratlc (Miss Pyn- 
dnt element m life ) VeM? 1 !^ 6 ! 7 preoccu P led with 

f mc of the facets of W v tch d,s P leased her only by 
pahhem, radical \ le \\ S an j a J’ acter his blasphemous re- 
' h'ch he expressed himcnir contem ptuous manner in 
and hc v oVed Vr “ L^r 1 * e nobihty On that 
m her cq clever as when v, though he never seemed 

‘ - -'M theories SxnreL- h 1 OT " fied her These 

P d so brilliantly that, really, they 
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might have been dangerous if Miss Pjnsent had not known 
her own place so veil) constituted no presumption against 
his refined origin , they v ere explained, rather, to a certain 
extent, by a just resentment at finding himself excluded 
from his proper place. Mr Vetch was short, fat and bald, 
though he was not much older than Miss Pynsent, who was 
not much older than some people who called themselves 
forty five, he always vent to the theatre m evening-dress, 
with a flower in his buttonhole, and wore a glass in one 
eye. He looked placid and genial, and as if he would 
fidget at the most about the ‘ get up ’ of Ins linen , you 
would have thought him finical but superficial, and never 
have suspected that he was a revolutionist, or even a critic 
of life Sometimes, when he could get away from the 
theatre early enough, he went with a pianist, a friend of his, 
to play dance music at small parties , and after such expedi- 
tions he was particularly cynical and startling, he indulged 
>n diatribes against the British middle-class, its Philistinism, 
its snobbery He seldom had much conversation with 
Miss Pynsent without telling her that she had the in- 
tellectual outlook of a caterpillar, but this was his privilege 
ttfier a friendship now of seven years’ standing, which had 
begun (the year after he came to live in Lomax Place) with 
her going over to nurse him, on learning from the milk- 
woman that he was alone at Number 1 7 — laid up v ith an 
attack of gastritis He always compared her to an insect 
or a bird, and she didn’t mind, because she knew he liked 
her, and she herself liked all winged creatures How 
indeed could she complain, after hearing him call the 
Queen a superannuated form and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury a grotesque superstition ? 

He laid his violin case on the table, which was covered 
"nth a confusion of fashion plates and pincushions, and 
glanced toward the fire, where a kettle was gently hissing 
Miss Pynsent, who had put it on half an hour before, read 
15 glance, and reflected with complacency that Mrs Bower- 
ank had not absolutely drained the little bottle in the 
chefTonier She placed it on the table again, this time 
w 'th a single glass, and told her visitor that, as a great 
Option, he might light his pipe In fact, she always 
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made the exception, and he always replied to the gracious 
speech by inquiring whether she supposed the greengrocers’ 
wives, the butchers’ daughters, for whom she w orbed, bad 
fine enough noses to smell, in the garments she sent home, 
the fumes of his tobacco He knew her ‘connection’ was con- 
fined to small shopkeepers, but she didn’t wish others to know 
it, and would have liked them to believe it was important that 
the poor little stuffs she made up (into very queer fashions, 
I am afraid) should not surprise the feminine nostril But it 
had always been impossible to impose on Mr Vetch , he 
guessed the truth, the untrimmed truth, about everything 
m a moment She was sure he would do so now, in regard 
to this solemn question wdnch had come up about Hyacinth , 
e would see that though she w ? as agreeably flurried at 
nnding herself whirled in the last eddies of a case that had 
een so celebrated in its day, her secret wash was to shirk 

7 V Was a dut y> > t0 kee P the child from ever 
1 -W i 1S j motber ’ s un mentionable history, the shame 
of i “ t0 hlS 1 0ngin > thc opportunity she had had 
She knew m* ^ fetched woman before she died 
but she L ! y etCh WOUld read her troubled thoughts, 

she reflected! ^ Say they were natural and J ust 

wouldn’t h as h t t00k an mterest in Hyacinth he 
might rankle f ^ t0 ^ sub J ected to a niortification that 
earth st irt J Ve k and P erha P s even <™h him to the 
Upon the sofa m the ®°"' er bank’s visit, while he sat 
had reposed and 'frS F ace w here that majestic woman 
little room ’ Se “<**•"«*»» into the dusky 

known it years Vfn ? 0ry of the chlld ’s birth, had 
to make He was not’ kad n0 sta rtnng revelation 

Florentine was dvmv in” 6 eaSt agltatcd at learning that 
message conveyed to A a ? d had mana 6 ed to get a 
® the usual co£rs e haf£T V he thou S ht ‘h>s so much 
■^Pect her to live on t W ‘° MlSS P >' nsent . ‘ D ‘ d 3™ 
sentence, , us t to spare you fh em ’ wothn g <™t her tenable 
an y reminder of her S ann °yance of a dilemma, or 
preferred to forget?’ That 6 existe nce, which you have 
1 r Vetch was sure to ask tbe sort °f question 

dismayed hostess, whether sh! 16 lnquired > further, of his 
ether she were sure her friend’s message 
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(lie called the unhappj creature her friend) had come to her 
in the regular way lhe warders, surely, had no authority 
to introduce visitors to their captives , and was it a question 
of her going off to the prison on the sole authority of Mrs 
Bowerbank ? The little dressmaker explained that this lady 
had merely come to sound her, Florentine had begged so 
hard She had been in Mrs Bowerbank’s ward before her 
removal to the mfirmaiy, where she now lay ebbing away, 
and she had communicated her desire to the Catholic 
chaplain, who had undertaken that some satisfaction — of 
inquiry, at least — should be given her He had thought 
it best to ascertain first whether the person in charge of the 
child would be willing to bring him, such a course being 
perfectly optional, and he had some talk with Mrs Bower- 
bank on the subject, in which it was agreed between them 
that if she would approach Miss Pynsent and explain to 
her the situation, leaving her to do what she thought best, 
he would answer for it that the consent of the governor of 
the pnson should be given to the interview’ Miss Pynsent 
had lived for fourteen years in Lomax Place, and Florentine 
had never forgotten that this was her address at the time 
she came to her at Newgate (before her dreadful sentence 
had been commuted), and promised, m an outgush of pity 
for one whom she had known in the days of her honesty 
and bnghtness, that she would save the child, rescue it from 
the workhouse and the streets, keep it from the fate that 
had swallowed up the mother Mrs Bowerbank had a 
half holiday, and a sister living also in the north of London, 
to whom she had been for some time intending a visit , so 
that after her domestic duty had been performed it had been 
Possible for her to drop in on Miss Pynsent in a natural, 
casual way and put the case before her It would be just 
as she might be disposed to view it She was to think it 
°vcr a day or two, but not long, because the woman was 
s ° ill, and then write to Mrs Bowerbank, at the prison If 
s he should consent, Mrs Bowerbank would tell the chaplain, 
and the chaplain would obtain the order from the governor 
and send it to Lomax Place , after which Amanda would 
wimediately set out with her unconscious victim But 
should she — must she — consent? I hat was the terrible, 
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the heart-shaking question, with which Misc Pynscnt's 
unaided wisdom had been unable to grapple 

‘After all, he isn’t hers any more — he’s mine, mine only, 
and mine always I should like to know if all I ha\e done 
for him doesn’t make him so 1 5 It was in this manner that 
Amanda Pynsent delivered herself, while she plied her 
needle, faster than ever, in a piece of stuff that was pinned 
to her knee 


Mr Vetch watched her awhile, blowing silently at his 
pipe, with his head thrown back on the high, stiff, old- 
fashioned ^sofa, and his little legs crossed under him like a 
ur s Its true you have done a good deal for him 
Yon are a good little woman, my dear Pinme, after all ’ 
T 6 a ^ er ab>> because that was a part of his tone 

tnJk 3 ^ ? bad never bad a moment’s doubt that she was 
the best little woman in the north of London 

f Ve done what I could, and I don’t want no fuss 

come tn°i U l** lt: does make a difference when you 

woman A°j at ^ about biking him off to see another 

I think it’s hn another woman — and in such a place 1 

thmk us hardly right to take an innocent child ’ 

tell you u wm?l7/ b n Ut that ’ there are P e °P lc that would 

as a " cm he , u™ f ° d If he dldn,fc hke ^ P Ja ^ e 
later’ * W ° Uld teke more «« to keep out of it 


a perfective ulntf ’ h °T»? n y ° U think? And him sue 

* It does Jt run m tW ^ hlm ° ne ? * the fiddler asket 
‘Patml V? I he family > y° u ’ d say ’ 

quickly, catLmglt he/de k ™ W about that >’ she repliei 
‘ Yes, mdeed tw / ^ her only bobby 
know herself?? 5 And ^ aay on ® what did sh 

irrelevantly, ‘ Why should n ^ lss Pynsent’s visitor addec 

W by did yo U want to bt so" ^ him on your back 
necessary ’ be so S ood ? No one else thinks 

«urs “nt ™“ a Lay 8 W fh That ls > 1 *> want to, c 
but I had nothing 0 f m v n>t the reason ther 

but my thimble ’ y n 1 had nothing m the w'orL 
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* That would have seemed to most people a reason for 
not adopting a prostitute’s bastard ’ 

1 Well, I went to see him at the place where he was (just 
where she had left him, with the woman of the house), and 

I saw what kind of a shop that was, and felt it was a shame 
an innocent child should grow up in such a place ’ Miss 
Pynsent defended herself as earnestly as if her inconsistency 
had been of a criminal cast ‘And he wouldn’t have 
grown up, neither They wouldn’t have troubled them- 
sehes long with a helpless baby They'd have played some 
tnck on him, if it Was only to send him to the workhouse 
Besides, I always was fond of tiny creatures, and I have 
been fond of this one,’ she went on, speaking as if with a 
consciousness, on her own part, of almost heroic proportions 
‘He was in my way the first two or three years, and it was 
a good deal of a pull to look after the business and him 
together But now he’s like the business — he seems to 
go of himself’ 

‘Oh, if he flourishes as the business flourishes, 
you can just enjoy your peace of mind,’ said the fiddler, 
shll with his manner of making a small dry joke of every- 
thing 

‘That’s all very well, but it doesn’t close my eyes to that 
poor woman lying there and moaning just for the touch of 
his little ’and before she passes away Mrs Bowerbank 
she believes I will bring him ’ 

‘ Who believes ? Mrs Bowerbank?’ 

‘ I wonder if there's anything in life holy enough for you 
to take it seriously,' Miss Pynsent rejoined, snapping off a 
thread, with temper ‘ The day you stop laughing I should 
hke to be there ’ 

‘ So long as you are there, I shall never stop What is 

II you want me to advise you ? to take the child, or to leave 
the mother to groan herself out?’ 

‘I want you to tell me whether he’ll curse me when he 
grows older ’ 

That depends upon what you do However, he will 
probably do it m either case ’ 

‘You don’t believe that, because you like him,’ said 
roanda, with acuteness 
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* Precisely , and he’ll curse me loo 
one He won’t be happy 5 


Hell curse every 


He won’t be happy , 

* I don’t know how you think I bring him up, 

dressmaker remarked, with dignity. , 

‘You don’t bring him up , he brings you U P* ns 

‘ That’s what you have always said , but >ou don 
If you mean that he does as he likes, then he oug 
happy It ain’t kind of you to say he w on’t be, hi iss > 


happy It ain’t kind of you to say 

added, reproachfully , , , « 

‘ I would say anything you like, if what I say w 
the matter He’s a thin-skinned, morbid, mooning lit 
beggar, with a good deal of imagination and not muc 1 P 
severance, who will expect a good deal more of life t ian 
will find m it That’s why he won’t be happy 

Miss Pynsent listened to this description of her f>to 
with an appearance of criticising it mentally , but m rca i > 
she didn’t know w r hat ‘morbid’ meant, and didnt like Q 
ask ‘ He’s the cleverest person 1 know r , except yourse , 
she said in a moment , for Mr Vetch’s w r ords had been in 
the key of what she thought most remarkable m him M hat 
that was she would have been unable to say 

‘Thank you very much for putting me first,’ the fiddler 
rejoined, after a series of puffs ‘ The youngster is interest- 
ing, one sees that he has a mind, and in that respect he is 
— I won’t say unique, but peculiar I shall w atch him with 
curiosity, to see what he grows into But I shall ahvays be 
glad that I am a selfish brute of a bachelor, that I neve 
invested m that class of goods ’ 

‘Well, you are comforting You would spoil him mor 
than I do,’ said Amanda 

‘Possibly, but it would be in a different way I wouldn 
tell him every three minutes that his father was a duke.’ 

‘ A duke I never mentioned the little dressmaker cne< 
with eagerness ‘I never specified any rank, nor said 
w r ord about any one in particular. I never so much . 
insinuated the name of his lordship But I may have sa 
that if the truth was to be found out, he might be prow 
to be connected — in the way of cousmship, or something 
the kind with the highest in the land I should ha 
t ought myself wanting if I hadn’t given him a glimpse 
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tint But there is one thing I hive always added— that 
the truth never is found out’ 

'You are still more comforting than II’ Mr Vetch 
exclaimed He continued to watch her, with his charitable, 
round faced smile, and then he said, ‘ You won’t do what I 
say , so what is the use of my telling you?’ 

‘I assure you I will, if you say you believe it’s the only 
right ’ 

‘Do I often say anything so asinine? Right — nght? 
"hat ln\e you to do with that ? If you want the only nght, 
you are veiy particular ’ 

‘ Please, then, w hat am I to go by ?’ the dressmaker asked, 
bewildered 

‘You arc to go by this, by what will tale the youngster 
dow n ' 

‘lake him down, my poor little pet?’ 

‘Your poor little pet thinks himself the flower of creation 
I don’t say there is any harm in that a fine, blooming, 
odoriferous conceit is a natural appendage of youth and 
clearness I don’t say there is any great harm in it, but 
>f you want a guide as to how you are to treat the boy, that’s 
33 good a guide as any other ’ 

‘You want me to arrange the interview, then?’ 

I don’t want you to do anything but give me another 
SI P brandy I just say this that I think it’s a great gam, 
^ly >0 life, to know the worst , then we don’t live in a fool’s 
paradise I did that till I was nearly forty, then I woke 
U P and found I was in Lomax Place ’ Whenever Mr Vetch 
said anything that could be construed as a reference to a 
° nner position which had had elements of distinction, Miss 
f yosent observ ed a respectful, a tasteful, silence, and that is 
wh y she did not challenge him now, though she wanted 
jery much to say that Hyacinth was no more ‘ presumptious ’ 
(that was the term she should have used) than he had 
r cason to be, with his genteel figure and his wonderful 
'Wtelhgence , and that as for thinking himself a ‘flower’ of 
*"y kind, he knew but too well that he lived in a small 
black faced house, miles away from the West End, rented 
°y a poor little woman who took lodgers, and who, as they 
" cr e of such a class that they were not always to be depended 
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upon to settle her weekly account, had a strain to make 
two ends meet, m spite of the sign between her windows — 

MISS AMANDA PYNSENT. 

Modes et Robes. 

Dressmaking in all its Branches Court-Dresses, 
Mantles and Fashionable Bonnets. 

Singularly enough, her companion, before she had per- 
mi te lerself to interpose, took up her own thought (in one 

th 1 and remad<:ed that perhaps she would say of 

e c 1 t at he was, so far as his actual circumstances 

IZt C ° nCeme , d) low enou gh down in the world, without 

t blm to he any lower. ‘ But by the time he’s 

dream 5 tL +. persuade himself that Lomax Place was a bad 

lmamnan & ^ od £ ers and y oilr dressmaking were as 

came YrJ ^ t ^ ^ rC vu ^ ar ’ and that when an old friend 

practice ^° U , ate at ni ght it was not your amiable 

teach him.cif hlm a glass of brand y and water He’ll 
teach h imse i f t0 forget aU thlg he , u w a 

Miss Pvnsent m T n PeP [ 0T & et me > he’ll deny me?’ cned 
off, for the firstnme 1 ” 8 ^ movement of her needle, short 

the outside^nf 50 ^ des *£ nated ln that attractive blazonry on 
equallffs a lJhT ^ deCldedly he will, and me, 
>ou as the most P°t-bellied fiddler, who regarded 

1 don’t mean he’ll d ^ U and re hned of his acquaintance 

you I don’t think * hT* ^ Pretend he never 
end as that he nrnh u ’ 1 ever he such an odious little 
me as havmgtme W 7 T be L a s * eab > and he stnkes 
m him But he mil m \ and possibly ev en some gratitude, 
persuade him') suhipri 1S lraapna t Ion ( an d that will always 
teorphosis, hemll ^ t0 , S ° me extr aordmary meta- 
‘ He'll dres d ss , you up 

to folio-, the tram ofM r ejaculated , q mte ceasing 

n \ can that he’ll havethp V hsdem ° nStratlon 'Do you 
e him up* ® the prop erty--that his relations will 

manner 1 am s P ea kmg in a 
1 "»H be v.hcn P1 T d t0 Say uhat his precise 
0 " C are legated, but I affirm that 
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relegation will be our fate Therefore don’t stuff him with 
any more illusions than are necessary' to keep him alive , he 
will be sure to pick up enough on the way On the con- 
trary, give him a good stiff dose of the truth at the start’ 

1 Dear me, dear me, of course you see much further into 
it than I could ever do,’ Pinme murmured, as she threaded 
a needle. 

Mr Vetch paused a minute, but apparently not out of 
deference to this amiable interruption He w ent on suddenly, 
'nth a ring of feeling m his voice ‘ Let him know, because 
it will be useful to him later, the state of the account 
between society and himself, he can then conduct himself 
accordingly If he is the illegitimate child of a French 
good for-naught who murdered one of her numerous lovers, 
don’t shuffle out of sight so important a fact I regard that 
as a most valuable origin ’ 

‘Lord, Mr Vetch, how you talk '’cried Miss Pynsent, 
stanng ‘I don’t know what one would think, to hear 
you ’ 

‘ Surely, my dear lady, and for this reason that those 
arc the people with whom society has to count. It hasn’t 
with you and me ’ Miss Pynsent gave a sigh which might 
hare meant either that she was well aware of that, or that 
r Vetch had a terrible way of enlarging a subject, especially 
"hen it was already too big for her, and her philosophic 

'asitor went on ‘Poor little devil, let him see her, let him 
see her ’ 

1 h ^ ater ’ w ^ en he’s twenty, he says to me that if I 

nt meddled m it he need never have known, he need 
th' C > a '° *' ac ^ that shame, pray what am I to say to him 
Ca That’s what I can’t get out of my head ’ 
ha\ ° U ^ ^ to that a young man who is sorry for 
ln S gone to his mother when, in her last hours, she lay 
tJS* *' 0r him on a pallet in a penitentiary, deserves more 
fiddler ^ S * ,ar P est P an 8 he can possibly feel ’ And the little 
thn .V Setting up, went over to the firephcc and shook out 

‘ tv'u ° f lus pipe 

M IS , j, C ’ * arn sure it’s natural he should feel badly,’ said 
< 1Ult . ^ en ‘, folding up her work with the same desperate 
Ks that had animated her throughout the evening 
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■I haven’t the least objection to h * fc f ^ ’ people 
not the worst thing in the world of ourSj the 

felt badly, m this sodden, stolid, stupid ghould see 

world would wake up to an idea or two, , and I the 

the beginning of the dance. Its » ^ ere Mr 

absence of reflection, the impenetrable densi y. 

Vetch stopped short , his hostess stood before him with 

eyes of entreaty, with clasped hands , Hmdful 

‘ Now, Anastasius Vetch, don’t go off into t 
wild theories < ’ she cried, always ungrammatica w 
was strongly moved ‘ You alw ays fly away over the hous 
tops I thought you liked him better the dear 

fortunate’ , 

Anastasius Vetch had pocketed his pipe , he pu 
hat with the freedom of old acquaintance and o 
Place, and took up his small coffln-like fiddle-case 1 J 
good Pinme, I don’t think you understand a word sa ) * 
It’s no use talking — do as you like ! ’ 

‘ Well, I must say I don’t think it was worth your coming 
in at midnight only to tell me that I don’t like anything 
— I hate the whole dreadful business 1 ’ 

He bent over, m his short plumpness, to kiss her han , 
as he had seen people do on the stage ‘ My dear friend, 
we have different ideas, and I never shall succeed in driving 
mine into your head It’s because I am fond of him, poor 
little devil , but you will never understand that I want 
him to know everything, and especially the "worst • the 
worst, as 1 have said If I were m his position, I shouldn t 


thank you for trying to make a fool of me ' 5 

c A fool of you ? as if I thought of anything but his ’appi- 
ness 1 ’ Amanda Pynsent exclaimed She stood looking at 
him, but following her own reflections , she had given up 
the attempt to enter into his whims She remembered, 
what she bad noticed before, m other occurrences, that his 
reasons were always more extraordinary than his behaviour 
itself, if you only considered his life you wouldn’t have 
thought him so fanciful ‘Very likely I think too much of 
that, she added 4 She w ants him and cries for him , that’s 
what keeps coming back to me ’ She took up her lamp to 
'g it Mr Vetch to the door (for the dim luminary in the 
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passage had long since been extinguished), and before lie 
left the house he turned, suddenly, stopping short, and said, 
his composed face taking a strange expression from the 
quizzical glimmer of his little round eyes — 

‘What does it matter after all, and why do you worry? 
What difference can it make what happens— on either side 
—to such low people 7 ' 



Ill 


Mrs Bowerbank had let her know she would meet er, 
almost at the threshold of the dreadful place ; and t us 
thought had sustained Miss Pynsent m her long and devious 
journey, performed partly on foot, partly in a succession o 
omnibuses She had had ideas about a cab, but she de- 
cided to reserve the cab for the return, as then, very likely, 
she should be so shaken with emotion, so overpowenngly 
affected, that it would be a comfort to escape from observa- 
tion She had no confidence that if once she passed the 
door of the pnson she should ever be restored to liberty 
and her customers , it seemed to her an adventure as 
dangerous as it was dismal, and she was immensely touched 
by the clear-faced eagerness of the child at her side, who 
strained forward as brightly as he had done on another 
occasion, still celebrated in Miss Pynsept’s industrious 
annals, a certain sultry Saturday in August, when she had 
taken him to the Tower. It had been a terrible question 
with her, when once she made up her mind, what she 
should tell him about the nature of their errand. She deter- 
mined to tell him as little as possible, to say only that she 
v>as going to see a poor woman who was in pnson on 
account of a crime she had committed years before, and 
who had sent for her, and caused her to be told at the same 
time that if there was any child she could see — as children 
1 i the ? Vrere S°°d) tv ere bnght and cheering — it would 
ma e her very happy that such a little visitor should come 
as wel. It was very difficult, with Hyacinth, to make 
reservations or m>stenes, he wanted to know everything 
a out everything, and he projected the light of a hundred 
ques mns upon Miss Pynsent’s incarcerated friend She 
0 a mit ^ at she had been her fnend (for where else 
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was the obligation to go to see her ?) , but she spoke of the 
acquaintance as if it were of the slightest (it had survived 
in the memory of the prisoner only because every one else 
— the world was so very hard ! — had turned away from her), 
and she congratulated herself on a happy inspiration when 
she represented the enme for which such a penalty had 
been exacted as the theft of a gold watch, m a moment of 
irresisnble temptation The woman had had a wic e 
husband, who maltreated and deserted her, and s e was 
very poor, almost starving, dreadfully pressed Hyacmt 
listened to her history with absorbed attention, and then c 
said , 

‘ And hadn’t she any children — hadn’t she a little boy 
This inquiry seemed to Miss Pynsent a portent of future 
embarrassments, but she met it as bravelv as she coul , an 
replied that she believed the wretched victim of the law 
had had (once upon a time) a very small baby, but s ie was 
afraid she had completely lost sight of it He mus now 
they didn’t allow babies m prisons To this Hyacinth 
rejoined that of course they would allow him, because he 
"as — really — big Miss Pynsent fortified herself with the 

memory of her other pilgrimage, to Newgate, upw ards of ten 
years before , she had escaped from that ordeal, and had 
even had the comfort of knowing that in its fruits the inter 
view had been beneficent The responsibility, h ° wev ‘'b 
was much greater now, and, after all, it was not on er 0 
account she was in a nervous tremor, but on that ot me 
urchin over whom the shadow of the house of shame mign 


east itself 

They made the last part of their approach on foot, ay 
m 8 got themselves deposited as near as P CjS1 e 
"ver and keeping beside it (according to advice elicited by 

lss Pynsent, on the way, m a dozen con small 

views with policemen, conductors of omnibus^, and 

fopkeepers), till they came to a big, dark buildingw.th 
QWers, which they would know as soon y 
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and a character unspeakably sad and stern It ^ 

sinister and wicked, to Miss Pynsent’s eyes, and sh< e won- 
dered why a pnson should have such an evil face 1 
erected m the interest of justice and order -an opressi 
of the righteous forces of society. This particular pern e 
tiary struck her as about as bad and wrong as those w 
were m it , it threw a blight over the whole place and rna 
the nver look foul and poisonous, and the opposite anic, 
with its protrusion of long-necked chimneys, unsightly gaso 
meters and deposits of rubbish, wear the aspect of a region 
at whose expense the jail had been populated She loo ' e 
up at the dull, closed gates, tightening her grasp of H) a * 
emth’s small hand , and if it was hard to believe anything 
so blind and deaf and closely fastened would relax itself to 
let her m, there was a dreadful premonitory sinking of the 
heart attached to the idea of its taking the same trouble to 
let her out As she hung back, murmuring vague ejacula- 
tions, at the very goal of her journey, an incident occurred 
which fanned all her scruples and reluctances into life again. 
The child suddenly jerked his hand out of her own, and 
placing it behind him, in the clutch of the other, said to 
her respectfully but resolutely, while he planted himself at 
a considerable distance — 

1 1 don’t like this place. 5 

‘ Neither do I like it, my darling, 5 cried the dressmaker, 
pitifully. ‘ Oh, if you knew how little ' ’ 

* Then we will go away I won’t go in/ 

She would have embraced this proposition with alacrity 
if it had not become very vivid to her while she stood there, 
m the midst of her shrinking, that behind tliose sullen walls 
the mother who bore him was even then counting the 
minutes She was alive, in that huge, dark tomb, and it 
seemed to Miss Pynsent that they had already entered into 
re ation with her. They were near her, and she knew it , 
m a few minutes she would taste the cup of the only mercy 
fexcept the reprieve from hanging ') she had known since 
er a ^' ^ ^ ew ’ a vei T f evr minutes would do it, and it 

t0 MlSS ? > Tnsent that ^ she should fail of her chanty 
haum a w ^- c hes of the night, in Lomax Place, would be 
ea with remorse — perhaps even with something worse 
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There Was something inside that waited and listened, some- 
thing that would burst, with an awful sound, a shnek, or a 
curse, if she were to lead the boy away She looked into 
his pale face for a moment, perfectly conscious that it 
would be vain for her to take the tone of command , be- 
sides, that would have seemed to her shocking She had 
another inspiration, and she said to him m a manner in 
which she had had occasion to speak before — 

‘ The reason why we have come is only to be kind If 
we are kind we shan’t mind its being disagreeable ’ 

‘Why should we be kind, if she’s a bad woman?’ 
Hyacinth inquired- ‘She must be very low, I don’t want 
to know her 


‘ Hush, hush,’ groaned poor Amanda, edging toward him 
with clasped hands ‘ She is not bad now , it has all been 
washed away — it has been expiated ’ 

‘ What’s expiated?’ asked the child, while she almost 
kneeled down in the dust, catching him to her bosom 
‘ It’s when you have suffered terribly — suffered so much 
that it has made you good again ’ 

‘ Has she suffered very much?’ 

‘For years and years And now she is dying It 
proves she is very good now, that she should want to 
see us ’ 

‘Do you mean because we are good?’ Hyacinth went 
on i probing the matter in a way that made his companion 
quiver, and gazmg away from her, very senously, across the 
nver, at the dreary waste of Battersea- 

‘We shall be good if we are pitiful, if we make an 
effort,’ said the dressmaker, seeming to look up at him 
rather than down 


^ 'But if she is dying? 


I don’t want to see any one 


Miss Pynsent was bewildered, but she rejoined, desper- 
atdy, < If we g 0 to her, perhaps she won’t Maybe we 
snail save her ’ 

He transferred his remarkable little eyes — eyes which 
“‘ways appeared to her to belong to a person older than 
erself; t 0 her face , and then he inquired, ‘ Why should I 
*** her > if I don’t like her?’ 
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‘ If she likes you, that will be enough. d 

At this Miss Pynsent began to see that he w 
! Will she like me very much?’ 

‘ More, much more than any one ’ 

‘ More than you, now ?’ , h 

1 Oh,’ said Amanda quickly, ‘ I mean more 

likes any one ’ , . r uic 

Hyacinth had slipped his hands into the pocke 
scanty knickerbockers, and, with his legs slightly 
looked from his companion back to the immense r 
jail A great deal, to Miss Pynsenfs sense, depended o 
that moment. ‘ Oh, well,’ he said, at last, ‘ I’ll just step 

‘Deary, deary'’ the dressmaker murmured to herself, 
as they crossed the bare semicircle which separated t e 
gateway from the unfrequented street. She exerted her- 
self to pull the bell, which seemed to her terribly big an 
stiff, and while she waited, again, for the consequences o 
this effort, the boy broke out, abruptly 

‘How can she like me so much if she doesn’t know 
me?’ 

Miss Pynsent wished the gate would open before an 
answer to this question should become imperative, but the 
people within were a long time arriving, and their delay 
gave Hyacinth an opportunity to repeat it So the dress- 
maker rejoined, seizing the first pretext that came into her 
head, * It’s because the little baby she had, of old, was 
also named Hyacinth ’ 

‘That’s a queer reason,’ the boy murmured, staring 
across again at the Battersea shore. 


A moment afterwards they found themselves in a vast 
interior dimness, with a grinding of keys and bolts going 
on behind them Hereupon Miss Pynsent gave herself up 
to an overruling providence, and she remembered, later, 
no circumstance of what happened to her until the great 
person of Mrs Bowerbank loomed before her m the 
a strange, dark comdor. She only had a 
Se , mipression of being surrounded with high black 

the onl S? e mner face was more dreadful than the other, 
at overlooked the river , of passing through gray, 
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stony courts, in some ot which dreadful figures, scarcely 
female, m hideous brown, misfitting uniforms and perfect 
frights of hoods, were marching round in a circle, of 
squeezing up steep, unhghted staircases at the heels of a 
woman who had taken possession of her at the first stage, 
and who made incomprehensible remarks to other women, 
of lumpish aspect, as she saw them erect themselves, 
suddenly and spectrally, with dowdy untied bonnets, in 
uncanny comers and recesses of the draughty labyrinth 
If the place had seemed cruel to the poor little dressmaker 
outside, it may be believed that it did not stake her as an 
abode of mercy while she pursued her tortuous way into 
the circular shafts of cells, where she had an opportunity of 
looking at captives through grated peepholes and of edging 
past others who had temporarily been turned into the 
corridors — silent women, with fixed eyes, who flattened 
themselves against the stone walls at the brush of the 
visitor’s dress and whom Miss Pynsent was afraid to glance 
at- She never had felt so immured, so made sure of, 
there were walls within walls and galleries on top of 
gallenes , even the daylight lost its colour, and you couldn’t 


imagine what o’clock it was Mrs-Bowerbank appeared to 
have failed her, and that made her feel worse, a panic 
aeized her, as she went, in regard to the child On him, 
too, the horror of the place would have fallen, and she had 
a sickening prevision that he would have convulsions after 
they got home It was a most improper place to have 
brought him, no matter who had sent for him and no 
matter who was dying The stillness would terrify him, 
s he was sure — the penitential dumbness of the clustered or 
delated women. She clasped his hand more tightly, and 
®he felt him keep close to her, without speaking a word 
At last, in an open doorway, darkened by her ample person, 
Bowerbank revealed herself, and Miss Pynsent thought 
11 (afterwards) a sign of her place and power that she should 
!'. ot condescend to apologise for not having appeared till 
^at moment, or to explain why she had not met the be- 
'•dered pilgrims near the principal entrance, according to 
V- Promise Miss Pynsent could not embrace the state 
mind of people who didn’t apologise, though she vaguely 
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envied and admired it, she herself spending much of her 
time m making excuses for obnoxious acts she had not 
committed Mrs Bowerbank, however, was not arrogant, 
she was only massive and muscular; and after she had 
taken her timorous friends in tow the dressmaker w T as able 
to comfort herself with the reflection that even so master- 
ful a woman couldn’t inflict anything gratuitously disagree- 
able on a person who had made her visit in Lomax Place 
pass off so pleasantly 

It was on the outskirts of the infirmary that she had 
een hovenng, and it was into certain dismal chambers 
e icated to sick criminals, that she presently ushered her 
companions. These chambers were naked and grated, 

1 6 7 u 6 rest tbe P^ ace J and caused Miss Pynsent to 
say o erself that it must be a blessing to be ill in such a 

eCaUse y° u cou ^dn’t possibly pick up again, and 
7 0l 7 case was sim ple. Such simplification, however, 
fellow c, cr m °7! ent been offered to very few of Florentine’s 
o CCUn :f ererS ’ for onl y three of the small, stiff beds were 
Cans on , occu P ied by white-faced women m tight, sordid 
self seemed 01 * 1 ’ m ^ st?de ’ room i the sallow light lt- 
cr e t l n T Wlthout P 1 ^ Mrs Bowerbank dis- 
said to Miss^ attentl0n wha tever to Hyacinth, she only 
find her verv Jn 3en \ wit ^ 1 her hoarse distinctness, ‘You’ll 
And she emded^ ^ 7 0u ^ ,t bave waited another day.’ 
smallest Zt *?** * ^her .door, to the 

Placed in a row m ^ there were but three beds, 
faltered than momred k S ». Brent's fnghtened eyes rather 
was lying on the middl \ ? e became aware that a woman 
toward the door 6 -p e< ^’ and that her face was turned 
to her, and, givnw a W owe ^ bank led the way straight up 
invitation and encmir iness "^ ^ P at to her pillow, looked 
together not f ar withi^thT^ Ylslt0TS > who clung 

reminded them that vp r threshold Their conductress 
and that they had h?Z fW ^ mutes were allowed them, 

as the boy sTLT ^ them ^ere- 

advanced alone, lookmo- the little dressmaker 

courage she could muster & S1Ck Woman Wlt h what 
PProachmg a perfect <=*-, seeme d to her that she was 
P nect stranger, so completely had nme 
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years of prison transformed Florentine. She felt, immedi- 
ately, that it was a mercy she hadn’t told Hyacinth she 
was pretty (as she used to be), for there was no beauty left 
in the hollow, bloodless mask that presented itself without 
a movement She had told him that the poor woman was 
good, but she didn’t look so, nor, evidently, was he struck 
with it as he stared back at her across the interval he 
declined to traverse, kept (at the same time) from re- 
treating by her strange, fixed eyes, the only portion of all 
her wasted person in which there was still any appearance 
of life She looked unnatural to Amanda Pynsent, and 
tembly old , a speechless, motionless creature, dazed and 
stupid, whereas Florentine Vivier, in the obliterated past, 
had been her idea of personal, as distinguished from social, 
brilliancy Above all she seemed disfigured and ugly, 
cruelly misrepresented by her coarse cap and short, rough 
hair Amanda, as she stood beside her, thought with a 
sort of scared elation that Hyacinth would never guess that 
a person in whom there was so little trace of smartness — 
or of cleverness of any land — was his mother At the 
very most it might occur to him, as Mrs Bowerbank had 
suggested, that she was his grandmother Mrs Bowerbank 
seated herself on the further bed, with folded hands, like a 
Monumental timekeeper, and remarked, in the manner of 
°oe speaking from a sense of duty, that the poor thing 
wouldn’t get much good of the child unless he showed 
More confidence This observation was evidently lost 
upon the boy , he was too intensely absorbed in watching 
the pnsoner A chair had been placed at the head of her 
c d, and Miss Pynsent sat down without her appearing to 
notice it In a moment, however, she lifted her hand a 
'ttle, pushing it out from under the coverlet, and the 
ressmaker laid her own hand softly upon it This gesture 
elicited no response, but after a little, still gazing at the 
ooy, Florentine murmured, in words no one present was 
M a position to understand — 

T)tm de Dieu, qthl est beau /’ 

She won’t speak nothing but French since she has 
cn so bad — you can’t get a natural word out of her,’ 
Mrs Bowerbank said 
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1 It used to be so pretty when she spoke Enghsh — and 
so very amusing,’ Miss Pynsent ventured to announce, 
with a feeble attempt to brighten up the scene ‘ I sup- 
pose she has forgotten it all ’ 


She may well have forgotten it — she never gave her 
tongue much exercise. There was little enough trouble to 
keep her from chattering,’ Mrs Bowerbank rejoined, giving 
a twitch to the pnsoner’s counterpane - Miss Pynsent settled 
it a little on the other side and considered, m the same 
tram, that this separation of language was indeed a mercy , 
or ow could it ever come into her small companion’s head 
t at e was the offspring of a person who couldn’t so 
much as say good morning to him ? She felt, at the same 

fth’ t if*, u scene mi gbt have been somewhat less painful 
ey a been able to communicate ivith the object of 

lt: was > they had too much the air of 
anrl JL 6611 k rou gbt together simply to look at each other, 
the WaS a gmwsomc awkwardness in that, considenng 
*eSS Cy Portion. Not indeed, that 

conscious nfT a t h er old comrade , it was as if she were 

been glad tnth' SS i, n ynSent S *’ ein ® tIlere > a nd would have 
her own s* her for *~gM even to examme her for 
years had hrnf\ S& u c ^ an 8 e J I° r ber, too, the horrible 
but the thinnpsf N more than this, that she had 

that could still k PU S f ° f ener Sy an< I that not a moment 
ber child qk* f , use to ber was too much to take m 
her eyes auiip °° m Avidl fc be glazed entreaty of 
evidently vnnlH ^! Vin ^ U P bis poor little protectress, who 

Hyacinth, on his si de ^ her S^bude for granted 

mg silence— .thprp . after some moments of embarrass- 
bank’s breathing u ^ not bmg audible but Mrs Bower- 
about to look for Satlsfied bimself, and he turned 
should finish her hmcf aCe P atlence while Miss Pynsent 
He appeared to T, n ci, neSS ’ "k lc b as y et made so little show 
as that would be a rnnf 0 t0 ^ eave ^e room altogether, 
take some attitude that a van( l uis b e d spirit, but to 

a PProval of ih c - shou,d express his complete dis- 
5? th >, and he coufc n SltUatl ° n He was not m sym- 
th<! " a > he present °L h f aTe ? a<le more clear than by 
tly " ent “d Placed himself 


on a 
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stool, m a comer, near the door by which they had 
entered. 

‘ Est tl possible, inon Dim, qu'tl soil genitl comm ( a 1 ’ 
his mother moaned, just above her breath 

1 We are very glad you should have ca'ed — that they 
look after you so well,’ said Miss Pynsent, confusedly, at 
random, feeling, first, that Hyacinth’s coldness was per- 
haps excessive and his scepticism too marked, and then 
that allusions to the way the poor woman was looked after 
were not exactly happy They didn’t matter, however, for 
she evidently heard nothing, giving no sign of interest even 
when Mrs Bowerbank, in a tone between a desire to make 
the interview more lively and an idea of showing that she 
knew how to treat the young, referred herself to the little 
boy 

‘ Is there nothing the little gentleman would like to say, 
now, to the unfortunate ? Hasn’t he any pleasant remark 
to make to her about his coming so far to see her when 
she’s so sunk ? It isn’t often that children are shown over 
the place (as the little man has been), and there’s many 
that would think they were lucky if they could see what he 
has seen ’ 

1 Mon pauvre joujou, inon pauvre chin,’ the prisoner went 
on, m her tender, tragic whisper 

‘ He only wants to be very good , he always sits that 
way at home,’ said Miss Pynsent, alarmed at Mrs Bower- 
bank’s address and hoping there wouldn’t be a scene. 

1 He might have stayed at home then — with this wretched 
Person moaning after him,’ Mrs Bowerbank remarked, with 
some sternness She plainly felt that the occasion threat- 
ened to be wanting in brilliancy, and wished to intimate 
that though she was to be trusted for discipline, she thought 
they were all getting off too easily 

* I came because Pinme brought me,’ Hyacinth declared, 
from his low perch. c I thought at first it would be pleasant. 
B nt it ain’t pleasant— I don’t like pnsons ’ And he placed 
his httle feet on the cross-piece of the stool, as if to touch 
the institution at as few points as possible. 

The woman in bed continued her strange, almost whin 
m E plamt ‘ II nt vent pas s'approchcr, il a honte de man. 
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‘There’s a many that be^n hke that ! ^ 

Bowerbank, who was irritated by the b y 
one of her Majesty’s finest establishments f he 

Hyacinth’s little white face exhibite n Pvnsent felt 
only turned it to the pnsoner again, and M ss J^, vas 
that some extraordinary dumb exchange o e w a nt ; 

taking place between them ‘ She used o ^ 

she was a fine woman,’ she observed, gen y 


lessly 


‘ H a honte de mot — il a honte , Dieu le pardonne 


Florentine Vivier went on, never moving her eyes 
‘ She’s asking for something, m her language u 
know a few words,’ said Miss Pynsent, stroking own 

bed, very nervously o’-Rvncmth 

‘ Who is that woman ? what does she want ? -ti) 

asked, his small, clear voice ringing over the dreary room. 

‘ She wants you to come near her, she wants to kiss yo , 
sir,’ said Mrs Bowerbank, as if it were more than he e 
served. , 

‘ I won’t kiss her , Pmme says she stole a watch 1 e 
child answered with resolution 

‘ Oh, you dreadful — how could you ever ? ’ cned Pmnie, 


blushing all over and starting out of her chair 

It was partly Amanda’s agitation, perhaps, which, by the 
jolt it administered, gave an impulse to the sick woman, 
and partly the penetrating and expressive tone m which 
Hyacinth announced his repugnance at any rate, Floren- 
tine, m the most unexpected and violent manner, jerked 
herself up from her pillow, and, with dilated eyes and 
waving hands, shneked out, ‘ Ah, quelle tnfamie I I never 
stole a watch, I never stole anything — anything ! Ah , par 
exeviple ! ’ Then she fell back, sobbing with the passion 
tbat had given her a moment’s strength 

I m sure you needn’t put more on her than she has by 
rights, said Mrs Bowerbank, with dignity, to the dress- 
maker, laying a large red hand upon the patient, to keep 
her m her place 


Mercy, more? I thought it so much less 1 ’ cned 
r >^ sctlt > convulsed with confusion and jerking herself, 
n a v.nd tremor, from the mother to the child, as if she 
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wished to fling herself upon one for contrition and upon 
the other for revenge. 

‘ II a honte de moi — il a lionte de moi I ’ Florentine 
repeated, in the misery of her sobs ‘ Dieu de bonte, quelle 
horreur ! ’ 

Miss Pynsent dropped on her knees beside the bed and, 
trying to possess herself of Florentine’s hand again, pro- 
tested with a passion almost equal to that of the prisoner 
(she felt that her nerves had been screwed up to the snap- 
ping point, and now they were all in shreds) that she hadn’t 
meant what she had told the child, that he hadn’t under- 
stood, that Florentine herself hadn’t understood, that she 
had only said she had been accused and meant that no one 
had ever believed it The Frenchwoman paid no attention 
to her whatever, and Amanda buried her face and her 
embarrassment in the side of the hard little pnson-bed, 
while, above the sound of their common lamentation, she 
heard the judicial tones of Mrs Bowerbank 

‘The child is delicate, you might well say 1 I’m dis- 
appointed m the effect — I was in hopes you’d hearten her 
U P The doctor’ll be down on me, of course , so we’ll just 


pass out again ’ 

‘ I’m very sorry I made you cry And you must excuse 
Pinnie — I asked her so many questions ’ 

These words came from close beside the prostrate 
dressmaker, who, lifting herself quickly, found the little boy 
had advanced to her elbow and was taking a nearer view 
of the mysterious captive They produced upon the latter 
an effect even more powerful than his unfortunate speech 
of a moment before , for she found strength to raise herself, 
P ar %> m her bed again, and to hold out her arms to him, 
' v 'th the same thrilling sobs She was talking still, but she 
' a d become quite inarticulate, and Miss Pynsent had but a 
E 'rnpse of her white, ravaged face, with the hollows of its 
c >°s and the rude crop of her hair Amanda caught the 
I Id with an eagerness almost as great as Idorcntme’s, and 
drawing him to the head of the bed, pushed him into his 
pother s arms * Kiss her — kiss her, and we’ll go home 1 ’ 
whispered desperately, while they closed about him, 
n d the poor dishonoured head pressed itself against his 
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young cheek. It was a temble, irresistible embrace, to which 
Hyacinth submitted with instant patience Mrs Bowerbank 
had tried at first to keep her protegee from rising, evidently 
wishing to abbreviate the scene , then, as the child was 
enfolded, she accepted the situation and gave judicious 
support from behind, with an eye to clearing the room as 
soon as this effort should have spent itself. She propped 
up her patient with a vigorous arm , Miss Pynsent rose 
from her knees and turned away, and there was a minute’s 
stillness, during which the boy accommodated himself as he 
might to his strange ordeal What thoughts were begotten 
at that moment in his wondering little min d Miss Pynsent 
was destined to learn at another time Before she had 
faced round to the bed again she was swept out of the room 
y Mrs Bowerbank, who had lowered the prisoner, ex- 
austed, with closed eyes, to her pillow, and given Hyacinth 
a usmess-like little push, which sent him on in advance 
Miss Pynsent went home m a cab— she was so shaken, 
ough she reflected, very nervously, on getting into it, on 

innmS * WOuld H Y ac mth for the exercise of 

Dletelv i ^ ^ er sur P nse , however, he com- 

hesat m s,len “> Jookmg out of 
the window, till they re-entered Lomax Place 



IV 

‘ Well, you’ll have to guess my name before I’ll tell you,’ 
the girl said, with a free laugh, pushing her way into the 
narrow hall and leaning against the tattered wall paper, 
which, representing blocks of marble with beveled edges, 
in streaks and speckles of black and gray, had not been 
renewed for years and came back to her out of the past. 
As Miss Pynsent closed the door, seeing her visitor was so 
resolute, the light filtered in from the street, through the 
narrow, dusty glass above it, and then the very smell and 
sense of the place returned to Milhcent , a kind of musty 
dimness, with the vision of a small, steep staircase at the 
end, covered with a strip of oilcloth which she recognised, 
and made a little less dark by a window m the bend (you 
could see it from the hall), from which you could almost 
bump your head against the house behind. Nothing was 
changed except Miss Pynsent, and of course the girl herself 
She had noticed, outside, that the sign between the windows 
had not even been touched up, there was still the same 
preposterous announcement of ‘ fashionable bonnets as if 
the poor little dressmaker had the slightest acquaintance 
with that style of head-dress, of which Miss Henning s 
°wn knowledge was now so complete She could see Miss 
Pynsent was looking at her hat, which was a wonderful 
composition of flowers and ribbons , her eyes had travelled 
U P and down Milhcent's whole person, but they rested m 
fascination on this ornament The girl had forgotten how 
Sma h the dressmaker was , she barely came up to her 
shoulder She had lost her hair, and wore a cap, which 
Milhcent noticed m return, wondering if that were a speci 
toe n of what she thought the fashion Miss Pynsent 
^fm’ed up at her as if she had been six feet high , but she 
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was used to that sort of surprised admiration, being perfectly 
conscious that she was a magnificent young Ionian. 

‘Won’t you take me into your shop? she ^ KCQ ' 
don’t want to order anything 3 I only want to 
after your ’ealth ; and isn’t this rather an av-kwar P 
to talk?’ She made her way further in, without waiti 6 
for pemnssion, seeing that her startled hostess had no y 

guessed. »• 

‘The show-room is on the right hand,’ said hiss 

Pynsent, with her professional manner, which was inten > 
evidently, to mark a difference. She spoke as if on 
other side, where the horizon was bounded by the partition 
of the next house, there were labyrinths of apartmen . 
Passing m after her guest she found the young lady alrea y 
spread out upon the sofa, the everlasting sofa, in the rig 1 
hand comer as you faced the window, covered with a hg t, 
shrunken shroud of a strange yellow stuff, the tinge o 
which revealed years of washing, and surmounted^ by a 
coloured print of Rebekah at the Well, balancing, in t e 
opposite quarter, with a portrait of the Empress of the 
Trench, taken from an illustrated newspaper and framed 
and glazed m the manner of 1853. Millicent looked about 
her, asking herself what Miss Pynsent had to show and 
acting perfectly the part of the most brilliant figure the 
place had ever contained The old implements were there 
on the table . the pincushions and needle-books , the pink 
measuring-tape with which, as children, she and Hyacinth 
used to take each other’s height , and the same collection 
of fashion-plates (she could see m a minute), crumpled, 
sallow and fly-blown The little dressmaker bristled, as 
she used to do, with needles and pms (they were stuck all 
over the front of her dress), but there were no rustling 
fabrics tossed m heaps about the room — nothing but the 
u ^ a Shabb ? bress (it might have been her own), which 
she was evidently repairing and had flung upon the table 
w en she came to the door Miss Henning speedily arrived 
at t e conclusion that her hostess’s business had not in- 
creased, and felt a kind of good-humoured, luxurious scorn 
T knew so little what was to be got out 01 

n n It v.as Millicent’s belief that she herself wa: 
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already perfectly acquainted with the resources of the 
metropolis 

1 Now tell me, how is Hyacinth ? I should like so much 
to see him,’ she remarked, extending a pair of large pro- 
trusive feet and supporting herself on the sofa by her hands 

‘ Hyacinth ? ’ Miss Pynsent repeated, with majestic 
blankness, as if she had never heard of such a person 
She felt that the girl was cruelly, scathingly, well dressed , 
she couldn’t imagine who she was, nor with what design 
she could have presented herself 

‘Perhaps you call him Mr Robinson, to-day — you 
always wanted him to hold himself so high But to his 
lace, at any rate, I’ll call him as I used to you see if I 
don’t 1 ’ 

' Bless my soul, you must be the little ’Enning I ’ Miss 
Pynsent exclaimed, planted before her and going now into 
every detail 

‘Well, I’m glad you have made up your mind I 
thought you’d know me directly I had a call to make m 
this part, and it came into my ’ead to look you up I 
don’t hke to lose sight of old friends ’ 

‘ I never knew you — you’ve improved so,’ Miss Pynsent 
rejoined, with a candour justified by her age and her con 
sciousness of respectability 

‘ Well, you haven’t changed, you were always calling me 

something homd ’ 

‘ I dare say it doesn’t matter to you now, does it ? ' said 
the dressmaker, seating herself, but quite unable to take 
U P her work, absorbed as she was in the examination of 
her visitor 

‘ Oh, I’m all nght now,’ Miss Henning replied, with the 
air of one who had nothing to fear from human judgments 

‘You were a pretty child — I ne\er said the contrary to 
that, but I had no idea you’d turn out like this You’re 
too tall for a woman,’ Miss Pynsent added, much divided 
between an old prejudice and a new appreciation 
, ‘Yell, I enjoy beautiful ’ealth,’ said the joung lady, 
every one thinks I’m twenty ’ She spoke w ith a certain 
artless pride m her bigness and her bloom, and as if, to show 
her development, she would have taken off her jacket or 
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et you feel her upper arm. She was very handsome, with 
a s mmg, bold, good-natured eye, a fine, free, facial oval, 

ti? a U undance brown hair, and a smile which showed 
e w teness of her teeth Her head was set upon a fair, 
srong neck, and her tall young figure was nch m feminine 
*7 es , ^ er covermg her wnsts insufficiently, 

rmrTT 6 r . edness those parts, in the interstices of the 
p ™ US S1 ] ver bracelets that eficircled them, and Miss 
mnrA a , ma 6 ! be °b ser vation that her hands were not 

even thpVfri ber ^ eet She was not graceful, and 

forme j ressmaker, whose preference for distinguished 

that shp \ Gr eserted ber, m dulged m the mental reflection 
was someth, COm 5 non ’ f °r all her magnificence , but there 
and satisfying 8 ^ mdescnba bly fresh, successful 

tips, a d-Lhter V T Wa V° h ? ex P an ded finger- 

bustling traffic of tb L d ° n,, ° f the crow ded streets and 
and strength from ? | reat Clty > s b e bad drawn her health 

and peopled its narkl C ° UrtS and foggy thoroughfares, 
ambitions ,t w and squares and crescents with her 

sound of her voice^Sfd ^ bl °° d and her bone ’ the 
understood it bv in h ^ tbe cama & e of her head, she 
represented its lrY1 S nCt and fo ye d it with passion , she 
brutality and its v mense vulgarities and curiosities, its 
pudence, and m^T 8 ^ 55 ’ lts g°°d-nature and its int- 
ension, as a kind of m an allegorical pro- 

the wiiderness of matted a nymph of 

Panshes, the geniuTof u a flower of the accumulated 
cockneyism The an clvl h s ation, the muse of 

regarded her would hnvo 10nS u 1 nder which Miss Pynsent 
scruples if she had cost the dressmaker some fewer 
Milhcent, and how H ^ r pression she made upon 

l rh?A S i y ° Un g !ady to ^ seeme d to .that pros- 

1 d, sh image of Miss P ° po 7 erty and failure Her 
delicate mis s Pynsent Karl ™»v , 


^niidish image of MisTT P °7 erty and failure Her 
cl 'cate and dainty mil, •'’ ns ™ t had represented her as 

from C ,T Ples b y combs Sd r « nd l0 ° PS of ha “ ^tened on 
rom the constant ^ assocahons of brilliancy arising 

little * 1St wblcb Milhcent rea^ n ^°a P reclous stuffs — tissues 
he yoman before b re garded with envy. But the 

^ >^cd shrunken ^ S’* whl * » d P-ched 

and sickly and insufficiently nourrshed * 
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her small cy es were sharp and suspicious, and her hideous 
cap did not disguise her meagreness Miss Henmng 
thanked her stars, as she had often done before, that she 
had not been obliged to get litr living by drudging over 
needlework year after year in that undiscoverable street, in 
a dismal little room where nothing had been changed for 
ages, the absence of change had such an exasperating 
efTect upon her vigorous young nature. She reflected with 
complacency upon her good fortune in being attached to a 
more exciting, a more dramatic, department of the dress- 
making business, and noticed that though it was already 
November there was no fire in the neatly-kept grate beneath 
the chimney-piece, on which a design, partly architectural, 
partly botanical, executed in the hair of Miss Pynsenfs 
parents, was flanked by a pan of vases, under glass, con- 
taming muslin flowers 

If she thought Miss Pynsent’s eyes suspicious it must be 
confessed that this lady felt very much upon her guard in 
the presence of so unexpected and undesired a reminder of 
one of the least honourable episodes in the annals of Lomax 
1’lace Miss Pynsent esteemed people in proportion to 
their success in constituting a family circle — m cases, that 
is, when the materials were under their hand- This success, 
among the various members of the house of Henmng, had 
been of the scantiest, and the domestic broils in the esta- 
blishment adjacent to her own, whose vicissitudes she was 
able to follow, as she sat at her window at work, by simply 
inclining an ear to the thin partition behind her — these 
scenes, amid which the crash of crockery and the impreca- 
tions of the wounded were frequently audible, had long 
been the scandal of a humble but harmonious neighbour- 
hood. Mr Henmng was supposed to occupy a place of 
confidence in a brush factory, while his wife, at home, occu- 
pied herself with the washing and mending of a consider- 
able brood, mainly of sons But economy and sobriety, 
and indeed a virtue more important still, had never presided 
at their councils. The freedom and frequency of Mrs 
Henning's relations with a stove-polisher m the Euston 
Road were at least not a secret to a person who lived next 
door and looked up from her work so often that it was a 
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wonder it was always finished so quickly. The little Hen- 
nings, unwashed and unchidden, spent most of their time 
either in pushing each other into the gutter or m running 
to the public-house at the corner for a pennyworth of gin, 
and the borrowing propensities of their elders were a theme 
for exclamation. There was no object of personal or 
domestic use which Mrs Henning had not at one time or 
another endeayoured to elicit from the dressmaker , begin- 
ning with a mattress, on an occasion when she was about to 
take to her bed for a considerable penod, and ending with 
a flannel petticoat and a pewter teapot Lomax Place had, 
eventually, from its over-peeping windows and doorways, 
een present at the seizure, by a long-suffering landlord, of 
the chattels of this interesting family and at the ejectment 
0 t e whole insolvent group, who departed m a straggling, 
jeering unabashed, cynical manner, carrying with them but 
\ ® tke sympathy of the street Millicent, whose 
cmichsh intimacy with Hyacinth Robinson Miss Pynsent 
a ways viewed with vague anxiety- — she thought the 
SL ! naSty httle thln & 5 and was afraid she would teach 
nant . n ° Cent or Phan low ways — Millicent, with hei luxu- 
mann^ eSSe th precocious beauty, her staring, mocking 
aee. Qi? n 6 doorste P> was at this time twelve years of 
Place ^ amshed ^th her vanishing companions ; Lomax 
tions wifh a 6m tUm t ^ le corner > an d returned to its occupa- 
the outer ree^^rf ? 11 they would make shipwreck on 
to their form, t, But neitker spar nor splinter floated back 
the fathom! pc r / Unts ’ and tke y wer e engulfed altogether in 
long breath u 6ei ? S ^ town ^^s pynsent drew a 
come to anv er . conv iction that none of them would 

m n a S° f od > a *d Millicent least of all. 

signs of accomn] 1 "^ young * ad y reappeared, with all the 
herself whether a sumvak ske could not fail to ask 
did not simnlv 6f a s P eci0US seeming, the phenomenon 
alarmed, taUm P h * vice She was 

know the mrl’s ^ ave ^ ven her silver thimble to 

curiosity she nasspri 0ry ’ and ketween her alarm and her 
that the famihar uncomforta ble half-hour She felt 

revenging herself for fomTA 0 ' 62 ^ 6 WaS playing Wlth her i 

animadversions, for having been 
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snubbed and miscalled by a peenng little spinster who now 
could make no figure beside her If it was not the triumph 
of vice it was at least the tnumph of impertinence, as well 
as of youth, health, and a greater acquaintance with the art 
of dress than Miss Pynsent could boast, for all her ridiculous 
signboards. She perceived, or she believed she perceived, 
that Millicent wanted to scare her, to make her think 
she had come after Hyacinth , that she wished to inveigle, 
to corrupt him. I should be sorry to impute to Miss Hen- 
ning any motive more complicated than the desire to amuse 
herself of a Saturday afternoon, by a ramble which her 
vigorous legs had no occasion to deprecate , but it must be 
confessed that when it occurred to her that Miss Pynsent 
regarded her as a ravening wolf and her early playmate as 
an unspotted lamb, she laughed out, m her hostess’s anxious 
face, irrelevantly and good humouredly, without deigning 
to explain. But what, indeed, had she come for, if she had 
not come after Hyacinth ? It was not for the love of the 
dressmaker’s pretty ways She remembered the boy and 
some of their tender passages, and m the wantonness of her 
MI blown freedom — her attachment, also, to any tolerable 
pretext for wandering through the streets of London and 
Baring into shop-windows — she had said to herself that she 
would dedicate an afternoon to the pleasures of memory, 
would revisit the scenes of her childhood. She considered 
foat her childhood had ended with the departure of her 
family from Lomax Place If the tenants of that obscure 
locality never learned what then banished fellows went 
jj^oogh, Millicent retained a deep impression of those 
ornble intermediate years The family, as a family, had 
6°ne down-hill, to the very bottom , and m her humbler 
foments Millicent sometimes wondered what lucky star 
nnd checked her own descent, and indeed enabled her to 
niount the slope again In her humbler moments, I say, 
for as a general thing she was provided with an explanation 
°f any good fortune that might befall her What was more 
^foral than that a girl should do well when she was at 
0n oe so handsome and so clever? Millicent thought with 
p°n>passion of the young persons whom a niggardly fate 
ad endowed with only one of these advantages She 
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was good-natured, but she had no idea of gratifying Miss 
Pynsent’s curiosity ; it seemed to her quite a sufficient 
kindness to stimulate it 

She told the dressmaker that she had a high position 
at a great haberdasher’s in the neighbourhood of Buck- 
ingham Palace, she was m the department for jackets 
and mantles , she put on all these articles to show them 
off to the customers, and on her person they appeared to 
such advantage that nothing she took up ever failed to 
go off Miss Pynsent could imagine, from tins, how 
highly her services were prized. She had had a splendid 
offer from another establishment, in Oxford Street, and 
she was just thinking whether she should accept it ( We 
have to be beautifully dressed, but I don’t care, because 
I like to look nice,’ she remarked to her hostess, who 
at the end of half an hour, very grave, behind the clumsy 
g asses which she had been obliged to wear of late years, 
seemed still not to know what to make of her On the 
su ject of her family, of her history during the interval 
a was t0 he accounted for, the girl was large and 
vague, and Miss Pynsent saw that the domestic circle 
a not even a shadow of sanctity for her. She stood on 

Inno- 0 ^ 11 eet5 an< ^ ske stooc ^ ver y firm. Her staying so 
mater fk r f er ? ain , mg over tiie half hour, proved to the dress- 
aave her S ^ COme for H >’ acint b , for poor Amanda 
nothing thaT ^ lnformatlon as was decent, told her 
tiormd 8 th^f ^ OI ? d , encourage or attract She simply men- 

in that manner) (S ' Ca - eful to speak ° f h ' m 

and had server! ® lven ^ attentl0n to bookbinding, 
where thev a PP rentlc eship at an establishment 

to be a TSSL"" beSt WOrk 0f ** hnd that W3S 

mean they^get^the*' Lawsl ’ s 311 } Miss Henning ‘Do you 
thought he would™ h UP ^ the sho P s? Well, 1 always 
Then she added, ‘ Bu7t . s ° m , eth * n S to do with books ’ 
a trade ’ didn t think he would ever follow' 

Robmson^peak of u Ml w Pynsen f ‘ You should hear Mr 

Milhcent smiled as lf^he^^ 61 ^ ° ne ofthe fine arts ’ 
’ 88 lf She knew bow people often con- 
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sidered things, and remarked that very kkely it was tidy, 
comfortable work, but she couldn’t believe there was much 
to be seen in it 1 Perhaps you will say there is more than 
there is here,’ she went on, finding at last an effect of irri- 
tation, of reprehension, an implication of aggressive respec- 
tability, in the image of the patient dressmaker, sitting for 
so many years m her close, brown little den, with the foggy 
familiarities of Lomax Place on the other side of the pane. 
Millicent liked to think that she herself was strong, and she 
"'as not strong enough for that 

This allusion to her shrunken industry seemed to Miss 
Pynsent veiy cruel , but she reflected that it was natural 
one should be insulted if one talked to a vulgar girl. She 
judged this young lady in the manner of a person who was 
not vulgar herself, and if there was a difference between 
them she was right in feeling it to be m her favour Miss 
Pynsenfs ‘cut,’ as I have intimated, was not truly fashion- 
able, and in the application of gimp and the distribution of 
ornament she was not to be trusted , but, morally, she had 
the best taste m the world ‘ I haven’t so much work as 
1 used to have, if that’s what you mean My eyes are not 
50 good, and my health has failed with advancing years ’ 

I know not to what extent Millicent was touched by the 
oigmty of this admission, but she replied, without embarrass- 
raen t> that what Miss Pynsent wanted was a smart young 
assistant, some nice girl with a pretty taste, who would 
onghten up the business and give her new ideas ‘ I can 
J ee you have got the same old ones, always I can tell 
'at by the way you have stuck the braid on that dress,’ 
and she directed a poke of her neat little umbrella to the 
orapery m the dressmaker’s lap She continued to patronise 
n d exasperate her, and to offer her consolation and en- 
couragement with the heaviest hand that had ever been 
end t0 ^ 1SS Tynsent’s sensitive surface. Poor Amanda 
ed by gazing at her as if she were a pubhc performer of 
t^tad. a ballad singer or a conjurer, and went so far as 
the ‘ ' lerse ^ w bether the hussy could be (in her own mind) 
l'vnsp lCe ^ ' w ^° was t0 reg'ld the tarnished sign. Miss 
onciTf 1 had assistants, m the past — she had even, 

1 * 0f a few months, had a ‘forewoman,’ and some of 
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these damsels had been precious specimens, whose mis- 
demeanours lived vividly in her memory. Never, all the 
same, in her worst hour of delusion, had she trusted her 
interests to such an extravagant baggage as this. She was 
quickly reassured as to Milhcent’s own views, perceiving 
more and more that she was a tremendous highflyer, who 
required a much larger field of action than the musty bower 
she now honoured, heaven only knew why, with her presence 
Miss Pynsent held her tongue, as she always did, when the 
sorrow of her life had been touched, the thought of the slow, 
inexorable decline on which she had entered that day, 
nearly ten years before, when her hesitations and scruples 
resolved themselves into a hideous mistake. The deep 
conviction of error, on that unspeakably important occasion, 
lad ached and throbbed within her ever since like an 
incura le disease She had sown m her boy’s mind the 
see s of shame and rancour , she had made him conscious 
f 1S j St1 ^ maj ^ ls ex qtnsitely vulnerable spot, and con- 
^ ne lm t0 know that for him the sun would never 
as lt sho 1 n 1 e for most others. By the time he was 
Ip j years o d she had learned — or believed she had 
Dennrl cl, if J u ^S m ent he passed upon her, and at that 
ordeal in f l u 1VGd dlrou &b a senes of horrible months, an 
She crier^ l 1C ever y e ^ ement of her old prospenty perished 
aberration ° n conun g to a sense of her 

that for a mn 6 f. and wea ^ ene< ^ berself with weeping, so 
able to touch . Seemed M lf she *ould never be 

A JtX f gain she lost aI1 ■« ** 

ber pride desertpd v, maglnatIon which had always been 
keepmg the t0gether ™ th the reputation of 

commercial gentlemp in Lomax Place. A couple of 

tendencies, who for sp * Welsh P lum ber, of religious 

ment their home wirtvrf ** ff arS had made ber establish- 
tlm t the ainng of’ her bedT heif pat ^ 0nage on th e ground 
disseminated cruellv thic WaS not W ^ at lt used t0 be, an d 
notice or to Srt y how legend She ceasid to 
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devotion which only made the wrong she had done him 
seem more bitter, and m which, so soon as she was able to 
hold up her head a little, Mr Vetch came and sat with her 
through the dull hours of convalescence. She re-established 
to a certain extent, after a while, her connection, so far as 
the letting of her rooms was concerned (from the other 
department of her activity the tide had ebbed apparently 
for ever) , but nothing was the same again, and she knew it 
was the beginning of the end. So it had gone on, and she 
watched the end approach , she felt it was very near indeed 
when a child she had seen playing m the gutters came to 
flaunt it over her in silk and lace. She gave a low, inaudible 
sigh of relief when at last Millicent got up and stood before 
her, smoothing the glossy cylinder of her umbrella. 

‘ Mind you give my love to Hyacinth/ the girl said, with 
an assurance which showed all her insensibility to tacit 
protests ‘I don’t care if you do guess that if I have 
stopped so long it was m the hope he would be dropping 
in to his tea. You can tell him I sat an hour, on purpose, 
if you like , there’s no shame in my wanting to see my httle 
fnend He may know I call him that 1’ Milhcent continued, 
with her show-room laugh, as Miss Pynsent judged it to be , 
conferring these permissions, successively, as if they were 
great indulgences. 1 Do give him my love, and tell him I 
hope he’ll come and see me. I see you won’t tell him 
anything I don’t know what you’re afraid of, but I’ll leave 
niy card for him, all the same.’ She drew forth a httle 
bright-coloured pocket-book, and it was with amazement 
that Miss Pynsent saw her extract from it a morsel of 
engraved pasteboard — so monstrous did it seem that one of 
the squalid httle Hennings should have lived to display this 
emblem of social consideration Millicent enjoyed the effect 
she produced as she laid the card on the table, and gave 
another ringing peel of merriment at the sight of her 
hostess’s half hungry, half-astonished look * What do you 
think I want to do with him ? I could swallow him at a 
smgle bite ! ’ she cried 

Poor Amanda gave no second glance at the document on 
the table, though she had perceived it contained, m the 
corT1Cr , her visitor’s address, which Milhcent had amused 
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herself, ingeniously, with not mentioning : she only got up, 

laying down her work with a trembling hand, so that she 

should be able to see Miss Henning well out of the house. 

‘You needn’t think I shall put myself out to keep him in 

the dark I shall certainly tell him )ou have been here, 

and exactly how you strike me 5 

‘Of course you’ll say something nasty — like jou used to 

when I was a child You let me 'ave it then, you know 1 ’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said Miss Pynsent, nettled at being reminded 

of an acerbity which the girl’s present development caused 

to appear ridiculously ineffectual, ‘you are very different 

now, when I think what you’ve come from ’ 

What I’ve come from?’ Millicent threw back her 

head, and opened her eyes very wide, while all her feathers 

and nbbons nodded ‘Did you v,ant me to stick fast m 

this low place for the rest of my days ? You have had to 

stay in it yourself, so you might speak civilly of it.’ She 

coloured, and raised her voice, and looked magnificent m 

her scorn ‘ And pray what have you come from yourself, 

and what has //* come from— the mysterious ‘‘Mr. Robinson,” 

that used to be such a puzzle to the whole Place ? I thought 

perha p s I might clear it up, but you haven’t told me that 
yec 


Miss Pynsent turned straight away, 
with her hands ‘ I have nothing to tell 
room— leave my house ! ’ she cried, with 


covering her ears 
you ! Leave my 
a trembling voice. 
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It was in this way that the dressmaker failed either to see 
or to hear the opening of the door of the room, which 
obeyed a slow, apparently cautious impulse given it from 
the hall, and revealed the figure of a young man standing 
there with a short pipe m his teeth. There was something 
in his face which immediately told Millicent Henning that 
he had heard, outside, her last resounding tones He 
entered as if, young as he was, he knew that when women 
were squabbling men were not called upon to be headlong, 
and evidently wondered who the dressmaker’s brilliant 
adversary might be. She recognised on the instant her old 
playmate, and without reflection, confusion or diplomacy, 
m the fulness of her vulgarity and sociability, she exclaimed, 
m no lower pitch, ‘Gracious, Hyacinth Robinson, is that 
your form ? ' 

Miss Pynsent turned round, in a flash, but kept silent , 
then, very white find trembling, took up her work again and 
a^ted herself in her window 

Hyacinth Robinson stood staring , then he blushed all 
0Ter He knew who she was, but he didn’t say so , he 
only asked, in a voice which struck the girl as quite different 
rom the old one — the one in which he used to tell her she 
^as beastly tiresome — ‘ Is it of me you were speaking just 

‘ When I asked where you had come from ? That was 
e cause we ’eard you in the ’all,’ said Millicent, smiling ‘ I 
suppose you have come from your work.’ 

You used to live in the Place — you always wanted to 
, :s me i’ the young man remarked, with an effort not to 
S , a h the surprise and agitation that he felt ‘ Didn’t 
5 e hve ro the Place, Pinme ? ’ 
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Pmnie, for all answer, fixed a pair of strange, pleading 
eyes upon him, and Millicent broke out, with her recurrent 
laugh, m which the dressmaker had been right in discover- 
ing the note of affectation, c Do you want to know what you 
look like ? You look for all the world like a little French- 


man 3 Don’t he look like a little Frenchman, Miss Pynsent ? ’ 
she went on, as if she were on the best possible terms with 
the mistress of the establishment 

Hyacinth exchanged a look with that afflicted woman, 
e saw something m her face which he knew very well by 
s time, and the sight of which always gave him an odd, 
perverse, unholy satisfaction. It seemed to say that she 
pros rated herself, that she did penance in the dust, that 

t! S to trarn pte upon, to spit upon. He did neither 
ese things, but she was constantly offering herself, and 
nf r ~ ent humility, her perpetual abjection, was a sort 
for P Jl n er ? m L tant to sor eness lodged m his own heart 
m Viic^i 1C ^ often made him cry with rage at night, 
to-dav « r00In Under roof - Pinnie meant that, 
mean - a ™ atter °f course, and she could only especially 
his lonlnnrr 1 ft r Sf ence °f Miss Henning’s remark about 
Frenchman k 6 if J renc hman. He knew he looked like a 
part of thpVi 6 k^ °^ ten ^ een to * d so before, and a large 
S elt lie one-hke one of those he had 

French tongue withth^' 1 ' 1 < T arIyle ’ He had P icked U P * e 
aid of one nf k “ tae most extr aordinary facihty, with the 

room and of ^ ” at ff a refu g ee Paris, m the work- 

f°r a shilling m do S’ s * eared dictionary, bought 

finable, restless Brom Pton Road, in one of his inter- 
strolls through L<m?n^ nC w ly ’ n J°° dy ’ yet all-observant 
lf by mstmct caut rhf- ft spoke Jt (as he believed) as 

of eyebrow and m accent ’ ^ gesture, the movement 
aecessaty m cerf . • er > so fhat if it should become 
for a foreigner he hnj contl ogencies that he should pass 
phantly, once he cnniH ldea tliat be might do so tnum- 
seen a blouse m his a * ^ ou se He had never 

colour of such a h ®, knew exactIy the f orm and 

these contingencies m ,!•?!’ f nd how lt was worn What 
° assume the disnuisp nf 6 ^^ch should compel him 
^guise of a person of a social station lover 
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still than his own, Hyacinth would not for the world have 
mentioned to you , but as they were very present to the 
mind of our imaginatn e, ingenious j outh we shall catch a 
glimpse of them in the course of a further acquaintance 
with him At the present moment, when there was no 
quesUon of masquerading, it made him blush again that 
such a note should be struck by a loud, laughing, hand- 
some girl, who came back out of his past There was more 
in Pinnie’s weak eyes, now, than her usual profession , 
there was a dumb intimation, almost as pathetic as the 
other, that if he cared to let her off easily he would not 
detain their tcmble visitor very long He had no wish 
to do that , he kept the door open, on purpose , he didn’t 
enjoy talking to girls under Pinnie’s eyes, and he could see 
that this one had eiery disposition to talk So without 
responding to her obscnation about his appearance he 
smd, not knowing exactly what to say, ‘Have you come 
hack to live in the Place ? ’ 

‘ Heaven forbid I should ever do that ! ' cned Miss 
Henning, with genuine emotion ‘ I have to live near the 
establishment m which I’m employed ’ 

‘ And what establishment is that, now ? ’ the young man 
asked, gaining confidence and perceiving, in detail, how 
handsome she was He hadn’t roamed about London for 
nothing, and he knew that when a girl was as handsome as 
that, a jocular tone of address, a pleasing freedom, was dt 
ngutur, so he added, ‘Is it the Bull and Gate, or the 
Elephant and Castle ? ’ 


‘ A public house ! Well, you haven’t got the politeness 
°f a Frenchman, at all events 1 ’ Her good nature had 
conie back to her perfectly, and her resentment of his 
unputation of her looking like a bar maid — a blowzy beauty 
wh ° handled pewter — was tempered by her more and more 
cunous consideration of Hyacinth’s form He was ex- 
ceedingly ‘ rum,’ but this quality took her fancy, and since 
e remembered so well that she had been fond of kissing 
lm > m their early days she would have liked to say to 
un that she stood prepared to repeat this graceful attention 
ut she reminded herself, m time, that her line should be, 
re 'giously, the ladylike, and she was content to exclaim 
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simply, ‘I don’t care what a man looks like so long as es 

clever That’s the form / like 1 ’ . 

Miss Pynscnt had promised herself the satisfaction o 
taking no further notice of her brilliant invader; but t c 
temptation was great to expose her to Hyacinth, as a miti- 
gation of her brilliancy, by remarking sarcastically, according 
to opportunity, * Miss ’Enning wouldn’t live in Lomax 
Place for the world. She thinks it too abominably low. 

‘ So it is ; it’s a beastly hole,’ said the young man. 

The poor dressmaker’s little dart fell to the ground, and 
Millicent exclaimed, jovially, ‘ Right you are 1 ’ "while she 
directed to the object of her childhood’s admiration a smile 
that put him more and more at his ease 

‘ Don’t you suppose I’m clever ? ’ he asked, planted 
before her with his little legs slightty apart, while, with 
his hands behind him, he made the open door w r aver to 
and fro. 

‘You ? Oh, I don’t care whether you are or not 1 ’ said 
Millicent Henning , and Hyacinth was at any rate quick- 
witted enough to see what she meant by that If she 
meant he was so good-looking that he might pass on this 
score alone her judgment was conceivable, though many 
women would strongly have dissented from it He was as 
small as he had threatened — he had never got his growth 
and she could easily see that he was not what she, at 
least, would call strong His bones were small, his chest 
was narrow, his complexion pale, his whole figure almost 
childishly slight , and Millicent perceived afterward that he 
had a very delicate hand — the hand, as she said to herself, 
of a gentleman What she liked was his face, and some- 
f mg jaunty and entertaining, almost theatrical m his whole 
ittle person. Miss Henning was not acquainted with any 
member of the dramatic profession, but she supposed, 
vaguely, that that was the way an actor would look m 
private life Hjacmth’s features were perfect, his eyes, 
arge and much divided, had as their usual expression a 
m o witty candour, and a small, soft, fair moustache 

look° Se u P on ^ 1S u PP er hp in a way that made him 

Tl 1 “ e %vere smiling even when his heart was heavy 
vaves of his dense, fine hair clustered round a fore- 
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head which was high enough to suggest remarkable things, 
and Miss Henning had observed that when he first ap- 
peared he wore his little soft circular hat in a way that 
left these frontal locks very visible He was dressed m an 
old brown velveteen jacket, and wore exactly the bnght- 
coloured necktie which Miss Pynsenfs quick fingers used 
of old to shape out of hoarded remnants of silk and 
muslin He was shabby and work-stained, but the obser- 
vant eye would have noted an idea in his dress (his 
appearance was plainly not a matter of indifference to 
himself), and a painter (not of the heroic) would have liked 
to make a sketch of him There was something exotic 
about him, and yet, with his sharp young face, destitute of 
bloom, but not of sweetness, and a certain conscious 
cockneyism which pervaded him, he was as strikingly as 
Milhcent, in her own degree, a product of the London 
streets and the London air He looked both ingenuous 
and slightly wasted, amused, amusing, and indefinably sad 
Women had always found lnm touching, yet he made 
them — so they had repeatedly assured him— die of laughing 

‘ I think you had better shut the door,’ said Miss Pyn- 
sent, meaning that he had better shut their departing 
visitor out 

‘Did you come hereon purpose to see us?’ Hyacinth 
asked, not heeding this injunction, of which he divined the 
s Pint, and wishing the girl would take her leave, so that he 
might go out again with her He should like talking with 
her much better away from Pinnie, who evidently was ready 
t0 stick a bodkin into her, for reasons he perfectly under- 
stood He had seen plenty of them before, Pmnie’s 
masons, even where girls were concerned who were not 
nearly so good looking as this one. She was always in a 
fearful ‘ funk ' about some woman getting hold of him, and 
Persuading him to make a marriage beneath his station 
His station 1 — poor Hyacinth had often asked himself, and 
Miss Pynsent, what it could possibly be. He had thought 
°f it bitterly enough, and wondered how in the world he 
eould marry ‘beneath’ it. He would never marry at all 

to that his mind was absolutely made up, he would 
never hand on to another the burden which had made his 
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own young spirit so intolerably sore, the inheritance which 
had darkened the whole threshold of his manhood. All 
the more reason why he should have his compensation, 
why, if the soft society of women was to be enjoyed on 
other terms, he should cultivate it with a bold, free 
mind. 


‘ I thought I would just give a look at the old shop , X 
had an engagement not far off,’ Millicent said. ‘But I 
wouldn’t have believed any one who had told me I should 
find you just where I left you ’ 

We needed you to look after us!’ Miss Pynsent ex- 
claimed, irrepressibly. 

Oh, you re such a swell yourself!’ Hyacinth observed, 
without heedmg the dressmaker 

None of your impudence 1 I’m as good a girl as 
ere is in London ! ’ And to corroborate this, Miss 
enmng went on • ‘If you were to offer to see me a part 

, e wa y home, X should tell you I don’t knock about 
that way with gentlemen ’ 

‘J? g0 Wlth you as far as you like,’ Hyacinth replied, 

?WpU S 5 he ^ new how to ^ that sort of speech 
tW Jr* ° nly because 1 ^ew you as a baby •» And 
poqI Pinn 0U f t 1 ? g ! ther ’ H y acmth ^^1 not to look at 
at him outnf h ^ felt ber glarm £ whitely and tearfully 
too duskv t er ^ lm comer — it had by this time grown 
giving her an WJtbout a lam P)> and his companion 

shoulder. ° U ageous ty friendly nod of farewell over her 

the town Lomax PIace to the quarter of 

Buckingham p i ^ be near tbe haberdasher’s m the 
modest back room 06 , R ° a ? Mlss - H - ennm g occupied a 
such as to makeThl L”! &e mfluences of the hour were 
man, who liked e ^ ur sion very agreeable to our young 

nightfall, in the autumn ? aU tlmeSj hut especially at 
distncts, the smaller & Sa t urda y» when, m the vulgar 
doubly active anti h S °? S an( ^ °P en ' air mdustnes were 
ove r handcarts ant! f Ums ^ torc hes flared and smoked 
the gutters Hvacmt^ 0 ! 6 ^ 01 ^ 61 ^ harrows, drawn up in 

smee he was an urchin 3 but° thr0Ugh the Clt y 
urenin, but his imagination had never 
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ceased to be starred by the preparations for Sunday that 
went on in the evening among the toilers and spinners, his 
brothers and sisters, and he lost himself in all the quickened 
crowding and pushing and stanng at lighted windows and 
chaffering at the stalls of fishmongers and hucksters He 
liked the people who looked as if they had got their week’s 
wage and were prepared to lay it out discreetly , and even 
those whose use of it would plainly be extravagant and 
intemperate, and, best of all, those who evidently hadn’t 
received it at all and who wandered about, disinterested!) , 
vaguely, with their hands m empty pockets, watching others 
make their bargains and fill their satchels, or stanng at the 
stnated sides of bacon, at the golden cubes and tnangles of 
cheese, at the graceful festoons of sausage, in the most 
brilliant of the windows. He liked the reflection of the 
lamps on the wet pavements, the feeling and smell of the 
carboniferous London damp , the way the winter fog 
blurred and suffused the whole place, made it seem bigger 
and more crowded, produced halos and dim radiations, 
tncldes and evaporations, on the plates of glass He 
moved in the midst of these impressions this evening, but 
he enjoyed them in silence, with an attention taken up 
mainly by his companion, and pleased to be already so 
intimate with a young lady whom people turned round to 
look at She herself affected to speak of the rush and 
mush of the week’s end with disgust she said she liked 
the streets, but she liked the respectable ones , she couldn’t 
abide the smell of fish, and the whole place seemed full of 
't, so that she hoped they would soon get into the Edgware 
Road, towards which they tended and which was a proper 
street for a lady To Hyacinth she appeared to have no 
connection with the long-haired little girl who, in Lomax 
Place, years before, was always hugging a smutty doll and 
courting his society , she was like a stranger, a new 
acquaintance, and he observed her curiously, wondenng 
by what transitions she had reached her present pitch. 

She enlightened him but little on this point, though she 
miked a great deal on a variety of subjects, and mentioned 
Jo him her habits, her aspirations, her likes and dislikes 
1 he latter were very numerous She was tremendously 
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particular, difficult to please, he could see that; and she 
assured him that she never put up with anything a moment 
after it had ceased to be agreeable to her- Especially was 
she particular about gentlemen’s society, and she made it 
plain that a young fellow who wanted to have anything to 
say to her must be in receipt of wages amounting at the 
least to fifty shillings a week. Hyacinth told her that he 
didn’t earn that, as yet , and she remarked again that she 
made an exception for him, because she knew all about 
him (or if not all, at least a great deal), and he could see 
that her good-nature was equal to her beauty She made 
such an exception that when, after they were moving down 
the Edgware Road (which had still the brightness of late 
c osmg, but with more nobleness), he proposed that she 
s ould enter a coffee-house with him and ‘take something’ 
f e cou d hardly tell himself, afterwards, what brought him 
o tns point), she acceded without a demur — without a 
emur even on the ground of his slender earnings Slender 
f e J ^ ere > Hyacinth had them in his pocket (they had 

to a- 5 m<id “ SOme degree for P'nme), and he felt equal 
u j °^ ? ca ® lon MiUicent partook profusely of tea and 

thTuah^ T*’ Wth a rehsh of ^aspbeny Jam, and 
after 8 firJ he ? aCe , m ° St comfortabl e, though he himself, 
to its 1 / nself ensconced, was visited by doubts as 

Photographs on 'the SUg ?f Sted ’ am ° ng ° ther things ’ by 

Hyacinth hr’m ir be wal s ’ young ladies m tights 

he had r yet had his tea > 

tion made h,T>. , t0 ° P reoccu P 1 ed, to eat, the situa- 

seemed to be the 1 and gave hlm palpitations; it 
never vet ‘ etonu 3 ^ mnln S something new He had 
cent's sCn-at, fT * glaSS of *° * girl of Mill,- 
musk— -and if slf/ h °i , rustled and ghttered and smelt of 
the sex as she Si Sh , OUld tUrn out ^ 3 olI y a specimen of 
his leisure hours in migbt ma ^ e a great difference m 
dull That it would i evea mgs, which were often very 
(he was under a nled^ T a difference m his savings 

by somethin^- everv ^ ?^ innie an d to Mr Vetch to put 
moment, to°r e flec7- ? lt , dldn ’ t concern him, for the 

od,ou s and msufrenblTto 1 ? d ’ though he thou S ht Jt 
mb le to be poor, the ways and means 
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of becoming rich had hitherto not greatly occupied him 
He knew what Milhcent’s age must be, but felt, neverthe- 
less, as if she were older, much older, than himself — she 
appeared to know so much about London and about life , 
and this made it still more of a sensation to be entertaining 
her like a young swell He thought of it, too, in connec- 
tion with the question of the respectability of the establish- 
ment , if this element was deficient she would perceive it 
as soon as he, and very likely it would be a part of the 
general initiation she had given him an impression of that 
she shouldn’t mind it so long as the tea was strong and 
the bread and butter thick. She descnbed to him what 
had passed between Miss Pynsent and herself (she didn’t 
call her Pinnie, and he was glad, for he wouldn’t have 
liked it) before he came in, and let him know that she 
should never dare to come to the place again, as his mother 
would tear her eyes out Then she checked herself ‘ Of 
course she ain’t your mother 1 How stupid I am 1 I keep 
forgetting ’ 

Hyacinth had long since convinced himself that he had 
acquired a manner with which he could meet allusions of 
dns kind he had had, first and last, so many opportunities 
to practise it Therefore he looked at his companion very 
steadily while he said, * My mother died many years ago , 
she was a great invalid. But Pinnie has been awfully good 
to me ’ 

( ‘ My mother’s dead too,’ Miss Henmng remarked 
She died very suddenly I daresay you remember her in 
the Place.’ Then, while Hyacinth disengaged from the 
Past the wavering figure of Mrs Henning, of whom he 
"mainly remembered that she used to strike him as dirty, 
f~ e girl added, smiling, but with more sentiment, * But I 
have had no Pinnie.’ 

( ^ ou look as if you could take care of yourself ’ 

Well, I’m very confiding,’ said Millicent Henning 

cn she asked what had become of Mr Vetch. * We 
sed to say that if Miss Pynsent was your mamma, he was 
yout Papa In our family we used to call him Miss Pyn- 
*"‘ 8 young man ■ 

He’s her young man still,’ Hyacinth said ‘ He’s our 
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best friend — or supposed to be. He got me the place I'm 
in now. He lives by his fiddle, as he used to do.’ 

Millicent looked a little at her companion, after which 
she remarked, * 1 should have thought he would have got 
you a place at his theatre.’ 

‘At his theatre? That would have been no use I 


don’t play any instrument.’ 

‘ I don’t mean m the orchestra, you gaby ! You would 
look very nice in a fancy costume' She had her elbows 
on the table, and her shoulders lifted, in an attitude of 
extreme familiarity. He was on the point of replying that 
he didn t care for fancy costumes, he washed to go through 
life m his own character , but he checked himself, with the 
reflection that this was exactly what, apparently, he was 
destined not to do His own character? He was to 
cover that up as carefully as possible , he was to go through 
life m a mask, in a borrowed mantle ; he was to be, every 
day and every hour, an actor Suddenly, with the utmost 
irre evance, Miss Henning inquired, * Is Miss Pynsent some 
relation ? What gave her any right over you ? ’ 

v , * lac * an answer ready for this question; he 

‘ M c & -p rnime d to say, as he had several times said before, 
w Jo y ^ se ^ t 15 311 °id friend of my family. My mother 
tr p ^ ber, and she w r as very fond of my mother.' 

thp 6 tae formula now, looking at Millicent with 
he would 1 J SCrU rr’^ calmness (as he fancied), though what 
mother ^ c ^ to sa y t0 her would have been that his 

to talk tW n ° ne °^^ er business But she was too handsome 
him across ^ f ui sbe P re , sente d her large fair face to 

and* comfortable ThT^ a \° f Sol ! cltatlon to be cos ^ 
torment and i, ere were things in his heart and a 

be glad enough t i 60 P 3551011 m hfe which he should 
that perhahs S th,s° ^ ?? e ? t0 Some woman He believed 
return for sompt-k be the cure ultimately; that m 
into a listening 6 drop, syllable by syllable, 

be spoken to him I v ln ^J e 6ar ’ certam other words would 
sharp But S Z ' ' W ° Uld make ^ P a ^ ever less 
safe ? The ans^A ° man cou ^ he trust, what ear would be 

creature, whose sJrr. Wa !i, n0t ln tbls * ou d, fresh laughing 
ose sympathy couldn’t have the fineness he 
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was looking for, since her curiosity was vulgar Hyacinth 
objected to the vulgar as much as Miss Pynsent herself, 
in this respect she had long since discovered that he was 
after her own heart He had not taken up the subject of 
Mrs. Henning’s death , he felt himself incapable of inquir- 
ing about that lady, and had no desire for knowledge of 
Milhcenfs relationships Moreover he always suffered, to 
sickness, when people began to hover about the question 
of his origin, the reasons why Pinme had had the care of 
him from a baby Mrs. Henmng had been untidy, but at 
least her daughter could speak of her ‘ Mr Vetch has 
changed his lodgings he moved out of No 17, three 
years ago,’ he said, to vary the topic. ‘ He couldn’t stand 
the other people in the house , there was a man who played 
the accordeon ’ 

Millicent, however, was but moderately interested in this 
anecdote, and she wanted to know why people should like 
Mr Vetch’s fiddle any better Then she added, * And I 
think that while he was about it he might have put you 
into something better than a bookbinder’s ’ 

‘He wasn’t obliged to put me into anything It’s a 
very good place.’ 

‘All the same, it isn’t where I should have looked to 
find you,’ Millicent declared, not so much in the tone of 
wishing to pay him a compliment as of resentment at having 
miscalculated 

‘ Where should you have looked to find me ? In the 
House of Commons ? It's a pity you couldn't have told 
me in advance what you would have liked me to be.’ 

She looked at him, over her cup, while she drank, in 
several sips. 1 Do you know what they used to say in the 
Place ? That your father was a lord ' 

' Very likely That’s the kind of rot they talk in that 
precious hole,’ the young man said, without blenching 

‘ Well, perhaps he was,’ Millicent ventured 

‘ He may have been a pnnce, for all the good it has 
done me.’ 

‘Fancy your talking as if you didn't know!' said 

Millicent 

‘ Finish jour tea — don’t mind how I talk ' 
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Wcll^ you 'me got a temper!’ the girl exclaimed, 

archly ‘ I should have thought you’d be a clerk at a 
banker’s ’ 

t the y select them for their tempers ? 1 

ou know what I mean You used to be too clem 
to follow a trade * 

1 7 e11, Vn } not clevcr chough to live on air ’ 

didn't ° U mi . ke > real| y> for all the tea you drink 1 Why 
dn t you go m for some high profession ? ’ 

HvpnnfU WaS * t0 ^° In ** ^ho dc\il was to help me ?’ 

Y t Havpiv qUirCd ’ WUh a ccrtain vibration, 
moment n y ° U g0t any reklt, ons?’ said Milliccnt, after a 

swagger?^ ^ y ° U d ° lng ? Are you trying to make me 

least ruffled^ nS skarp ty she only laughed, not in the 
like it « \v e n r y tke ^ skc fo° ked at him seemed to 

° nIy a J0UrnCyman/ ShC 

bill asVh? had'hp!? nth re i° mcd ; but he called for the 
it was being brought h” empIo > ,er of labpur. Then, while 
he didn’t bdieve she^^ Temarked t0 his companion 
how charming it could beT h,s " ork was 


Uiuut Ueiievf* eho wmuamuii tin 

how charming it could be*” ° f ^ hat h,s " ork was an 
shops/ he said, when h 7^’ 1 get up books for th 
understood « jw ad retorted that she perfectl 

art., « art of the binder is an exquiat 

So Miss Pvnseni- t.vi /4 

samples at home. I should??,’ Ske said } r ° u had som 
‘You wouldn’t know? hke to see the ^/ 
smfflng. know how good they are/ said Hyacinth 

an impudent wretch ?JjJ? dexclaini » ln ansvve b that hi 
, e ° n the point of dome- ° r m °ment she seemec 
.° h n her lips, and she reche/ !? But the ™ds changer 
the way y? used tQ e s « almost tenderly, ‘That’s Jus 

‘ oCoS X l Tyou hat 1 thatTime 6 ’ ^ ’ 

-ZZ&Z J any ^ ^ «- 

^ *“ be -t done 
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1 You used always to be reading I never thought you 
would work with your ’ands ’ 

This seemed to irritate him, and, having paid the bill 
and given threepence, ostentatiously, to the young woman 
with a languid manner and hair of an unnatural yellow, who 
had waited on them, he said, ‘You may depend upon it I 
shan’t do it an hour longer than I can help ’ 

‘ What will you do then ? ’ 

‘ Oh, you’ll see, some day ’ In the street, after they 
had begun to walk again, he went on, ‘You speak as if I 
could have my pick What was an obscure little beggar to 
do, buned in a squalid comer of London, under a million 
of idiots ? I had no help, no influence, no acquaintance of 
any kind with professional people, and no means of getting 
at them I had to do something , I couldn’t go on living 
on Pinnie. Thank God, I help her now, a little I took 
what I could get’ He spoke as if he had been touched by 
the imputation of having derogated 

Milhcent seemed to imply that he defended himself 
successfully when she said, ‘You express yourself like a 
gentleman ’ — a speech to which he made no response But 
he began to talk again afterwards, and, the evemng having 
definitely set in, his companion took his arm for the rest of 
the way home. By the time he reached her door he had 
confided to her that, in secret, he wrote he had a dream of 
literary distinction This appeared to impress her, and she 
branched off to remark, with an irrelevance that characterised 
her, that she didn’t care anything about a man’s family if 
she liked the man himself, she thought families were 
P'ayed out Hyacinth wished she would leave his alone , 
“od while they lmgered m front of her house, before she 
went in, he said — 

‘I have no doubt you’re a jolly girl, and I am very 
happy to have seen you again But you have awfully little 
tact’ 

‘Y have little tact? You should see me work off an old 
jacket 1 > 

He was silent a moment, standing before her with his 
hands m his pockets ‘ It’s a good job you're so hand- 
some.’ 
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Millicent didn’t blush at tins compliment, and probably 
didn’t understand all it conveyed, but she looked into his 
eyes a while, with a smile that showed her teeth, and then 
said, more mconsequently than ever, ‘ Come now, who are 
you?’ 

‘ Who am I ? I’m a wretched little bookbinder 5 
‘ I didn’t think I ever could fancy any one m that line 1 ’ 
Miss Henning exclaimed Then she let him know that 
she couldn’t ask him m, as she made it a point not to 
receive gentlemen, but she didn’t mmd if she took another 
walk with him and she didn’t care if she met him some- 
where — if it were handy As she lived so far from Lomax 
Place she didn’t care if she met him half-way So, m the 
dusky by-street m Pimlico, before separating, they took a 
casual tryst , the most interesting, the young man felt, that 
ad yet been — he could scarcely call it granted him 


VI 

Oxc da), shortl) after this, at the bindery, his friend 
Poupm was absent, and sent no explanation, as was 
customar) in case of illness or domestic accident There 
were two or three men cmplo) ed in the place whose non- 
appearance, usually following close upon pay-day, was better 
unexplained, and was an implication of moral feebleness, 
but as a general thing Mr Crookenden’s establishment was 
a haunt of punctualit) and sobnet) Least of all had 
Eustache Poupin been in the habit of asking for a margin 
H)acinth knew how little indulgence he had c\er craved, 
and this was part of his admiration for the extraordinary 
Frenchman, an ardent stotc, a cold conspirator and an 
exquisite artist, who was by far the most interesting person 
in the ranks of his acquaintance and whose conversation, 
in the workshop, helped him sometimes to forget the smell 
of leather and glue His conversation! H>acinth had 
had plenty of that, and had endeared himself to the pas- 
sionate refugee — Poupin had come to England after the Com- 
mune of 1871, to escape the reprisals of the government of 
hi Thiers, and had remained there in spite of amnesties 
and rehabilitations — by the solemnity and candour of his 
attention He was a Republican of the old fashioned sort, 
of the note of 1848, humanitary and idealistic, infinitely 
addicted to fraternity and equality, and inexhaustibly sur- 
prised and exasperated at finding so little enthusiasm for 
them in the land of his exile Poupm had a high claim 
upon Hyacinth’s esteem and gratitude, for he had been his 
godfather, his protector at the bindery When Anastasius 
v etch found something for Miss Pynscnt’s protige to do, it 
■was through the Frenchman, with whom he had accidentally 
formed an acquaintance, that he found it. 
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When the boy was about 

made him a present of the essays of Lo d ’ f or 

purchase of this volume had important cons q 
Hyacinth Anastasius Vetch was a poor man, and ^ 
luxury of giving was for the most part denie > t 
when once* in l way he tasted it he liked the patron to 
be pure No man knew better the difference 
common and the rare, or was more capable o pp 
a book which opened well — of which the margin 
hideously chopped and of which the lettering on 
was sharp It was only such a book that he cou 
himself to offer even to a poor little devil whom a , 

dressmaker (he knew Pmme was fifth-rate) ha r 
from the workhouse. So when it became a ques 10 
fitting the great Elizabethan with a new coat a coa 
full morocco, discreetly, delicately gilt — he went wi 
little cloth-bound volume r a Pickenng, straight to 
Crookenden, whom every one that knew anything abou 
matter knew to be a pnnce of binders, though they a 
knew that his work, limited m quantity, was mainly on 
for a particular bookseller and only through the 'at e 
agency. Anastasius Vetch had no idea of paying the boo 
seller’s commission, and though he could be lavish (for him; 
when he made a present, he was capable of taking an 
immense deal of trouble to save sixpence He made his 
way into Mr Crookenden’s workshop, which was situate 
in a small superannuated square m Soho, and where t e 
proposal of so slender a job was received at first with cold- 
ness Mr Vetch, however, insisted, and explained wit 
irresistible frankness the motive of his errand the desire to 
obtain the best possible binding for the least possible 
money. He made his conception of the best possible 
binding so vivid, so exemplary, that the master of the shop 
at last confessed to that disinterested sympathy which, 
under fa\ounng circumstances, establishes itself between 
the artist and the connoisseur. Mr Vetch’s little book was 
put in hand as a particular service to an eccentric gentle- 
man whose \ isit had been a smile-stirring interlude (for the 
circle of listening workmen) in a merely mechanical day , 
and when he went back, three weeks later, to see whether 
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it were done, he had the pleasure of finding that his in- 
junctions, punctually complied with, had even been bettered 
The work had ocen accomplished with a perfection of skill 
which made him ask whom he was to thank for it (he had 
been told that one man should do the whole of it), and in 
this manner he made the acquaintance of the most brilliant 
craftsman in the establishment, the incorruptible, the 
imaginative, the unerring Eustache Poupin 

In response to an appreciation which he felt not to be 
banal M Poupm remarked that he had at home a small 
collection of experiments in morocco, Russia, parchment, 
of fanciful specimens with which, for the love of the art, he 
had amused his leisure hours and which he should be 
happy to show his interlocutor if the latter w'ould do him 
the honour to call upon him at his lodgings in Lisson 
Grove. Mr Vetch made a note of the address and, for 
the love of the art, went one Sunday afternoon to see the 
binder’s esoteric studies On this occasion he made the 
acquaintance of Madame Poupin, a small, fat lady with a 
bustling moustache, the white cap of an ouvrUre, a know- 
ledge of her husband’s craft that was equal to his own, and 
n °t a syllable of English save the words, ‘ What you think, 
what you think ? ’ which she introduced with startling fre- 
quency He also discovered that his new acquaintance had 
been a political proscript and that he regarded the iniqui- 
tous fabric of Church and State with an eye scarcely more 
reverent than the fiddler’s own. M Poupin was a socialist, 
which Anastasius Vetch was not, and a constructive demo- 
erat (instead of being a mere scoffer at effete things), and a 
theorist and an optimist and a visionary , he believed that 
the day was to come when all the nations of the earth 
would abolish their frontiers and armies and custom houses, 
&r>d embrace on both cheeks, and cover the globe with 
boulevards, radiating from Pans, where the human family 
^ould sit, in groups, at little tables, according to affinities, 
inking coffee (not tea, par extmplef) and listening to the 
tjiusic of the spheres Mr Vetch neither prefigured nor 
esired this organised felicity , he was fond of his cup of 
ea i and only wanted to see the British constitution a good 
ca ‘ simplified , he thought it a much overrated system, 
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but his heresies rubbed shoulders, s0 !^^ Grov c became 

the little bookbinder, and his friend m Lisso 

for him the type of the intelligent feigner s hose coi ^ 

sation completes our culture. Toupm s Averse, 

was as unlimited as his English \ocabular) nas an( j 

and the new friends agreed with each other - c 8 ^ 

not too much, to discuss, which was much f n s 
unspeakable harmony. On several other Sun ay ‘ ^ 1S 

the fiddler went back to Lisson Grove, and * S’ 
theatre, as a veteran, a faithful servant, an occasional pr 
lege, he was able to carry thither, one day in t ie ‘ ^ 

an order for two seats m the second balcony. ‘ ^ 

Poupin and her husband passed a lugubrious e ' en j 
the English comedy, w'here they didn’t understan a ^ 
that was spoken, and consoled themselves by gazi g 
their fnend in the orchestra But this adv enture 1 ^ 
arrest the development of a friendship into which, e\ e 
ally, Amanda Pynsent vrzs drawn. Madame ° U 1 ’ 

among the cold insularies, lacked female society, an 
Vetch proposed to his amiable friend in Lomax P ac 
call upon her The little dressmaker, who m the course 
her life had known no Frenchwoman but the un appy 
Florentine (so favourable a specimen till she began to g 
wnong), adopted his suggestion, in the hope that she s iou 
get a few ideas from a lady whose appearance would dou 
less exemplify (as Florentine’s originally had done) the fine 
taste of her nation , but she found the bookbinder and us 
wife a bewildering mixture of the brilliant and the relaxed, 
and was haunted, long afterwards, by the memory of the 
lady’s calico jacket, her uncorseted form and her carpet 
slippers 

The acquaintance, none the less, was sealed three months 
later by a supper, one Sunday night, in Lisson Grove, to 
which Mr Vetch brought his fiddle, at which Amanda pre- 
sented to her hosts her adoptive son, and which also 
revealed to her that Madame Poupin could dress a Michael- 
mas goose, if she couldn’t dress a fat Frenchwoman This 
lady confided to the fiddler that she thought Miss Pjmsent 
exceedingly comme il faut — dans le genre anglais , and 
neither Amanda nor Hyacinth had ever passed an evening 
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errand-boy, and Pinnie, on hearing of it, had presented 
Hyacinth to his consideration. The stationer was a dread- 
ful bullying man, with a patch over his eje, who seemed 
to think the boy would be richly remunerated with three 
shillings a w r eek , a contemptible measure, as it seemed to 
the dressmaker, of his rare abilities and acquirements 
His schooling had been desultory, precarious, and had 
had a certain continuity mainly in his early years, while 
he was under the care of an old lady who combined 
with the functions of pew-opener at a neighbouring church 
the manipulation, in the Place itself, where she resided 
with her sister, a monthly nurse, of such pupils as could 
be spared (m their families) from the more urgent exer- 
cise of holding the baby and fetching the beer. Later, 
for a twelvemonth, Pinnie had paid five shillings a w f eek 
for him at an ‘Academy’ in a genteel part of Islington, 
where there was an ‘ instructor in the foreign languages/ a 
platform for oratory, and a high social standard, but where 
Hyacinth suffered from the fact that almost all his mates 
were the sons of dealers in edible articles — pastry-cooks, 
grocers and fishmongers — and in this capacity subjected 
im to pangs and ignominious contrasts by bringing to 
sc ^ 00 |> f° r their exclusive consumption, or for exchange 
an barter, various buns, oranges, spices, and marine 
animals, which the boy, -with his hands m his empty pockets 
an t e sense of a savourless home in his heart, was obliged 
° see devoured without his participation Miss Pynsent 
wou not have pretended that he was highly educated, in 
ec , sense of the word, but she believed that at 
limit” 1 * e had read a ^ most every book in the world. The 
0™™,+° 1S readln S "were, in fact, only the limits of his 
m uni ty Mr Vetch, ivho talked with him more and 
“ 6 £ re ' v °irier, knew this, and lent him every 
Rearhno- 6 P°/ sessed or could pick up for the purpose 
contact-^ ^happiness, and the absence of«any direct 
that" is oftv, a hbrai T hls prmcipal source of discontent; 
out Mr v*? £ >a i rt bls dlscontent which he could speak 
fore f bnew that he was really clever, and there- 

ance m cL \ if P lt: y that he could not have further- 
o iberal walk , but he would have thought it a 
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greater pity still that so bright a lad should be condemned 
to measure tape or cut slices of cheese He himself 
had no influence which he could bring into play, no con 
nection with the great world of capital or the market of 
labour That is, he touched these mighty institutions at 
but one very small point — a point which, such as it was, 
he hcDt well in mind 


When Pinme replied to the stationer round the corner, 
after he had mentioned the ' terms ' on which he was pre- 
pared to receive applications from errand-boys, that, thank 
heaven, she hadn’t sunk so low as that — so low as to sell 
her darling into slavery for three shillings a week — he felt 
that she only gave more florid expression to his own senti- 
ment Of course, if Hyacinth did not begin by carrying 
parcels he could not hope to be promoted, through the 
more refined, nimbleness of tying them up, to a position as 
accountant or bookkeeper, but both the fiddler and his 
friend — Miss Pynsent, indeed, only in the last resort — 
resigned themselves to the forfeiture of this prospect 
Mr Vetch saw clearly that a charming handicraft was a 
finer thing than a vulgar ‘business,’ and one day, after Ins 
acquaintance with Eustache Poupin had gone a consider- 
able length, he inquired of the Frenchman whether there 
"ould be a chance of the lad's obtaining a footing, under 
his own wing, in Mr Crookenden’s workshop There could 
ha no hetter place for him to acquire a knowledge of the 
most delightful of the mechanical arts , and to be received 


into such an establishment, and at the instance of such an 
mtist, would be a real start in life. M Poupin meditated, 
an d that evening confided his meditations to the companion 
"ho reduplicated all his thoughts and understood him better 
men than he understood himself The pair had no children, 
•and had felt the defect , moreover, they had heard from 
" lr Vetch the dolorous tale of the boy’s entrance into life 
Me "as one of the disinherited, one of the expropriated, 
°ne of the exceptionally interesting , and moreover he was 
one of themselves, a child, as it were, of Trance, an offshoot 
of the sacred race It is not the most authenticated point 
m this veracious historj, but there is strong reason to believe 
'mat tears were shed that night, in 1 isson Grove, over poor 
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little Hyacinth Robinson In a day or two M. Poupm 
replied to the fiddler that he had now been several years 
Mr Crookenden’s employ; that during that time e 
done work for him that he would have had bicn u via 
get done by another, and had never asked for an in u g>-nu > 
an allowance, a remission, an augmentation It was ime, 
if only for the dignity of the thing, he should ask for s0 ” 1 
thing, and he would make their little friend the su jec 
his demand c La soci'et'e lui doit bictt cela , he remare 
afterwards, when, Mr Crookenden proving drily hospita e 
and the arrangement being formally complete, Mr e c 
thanked him, in his kindly, casual, bashful English wa) 

He was paternal when Hyacinth began to occupy a place m 
the malodorous chambers in Soho , he took him in han , 
made him a disciple, the recipient of a precious tradition, 
discovered m him a susceptibility to philosophic as well as 
technic truth He taught him French and socialism, 
encouraged him to spend his evenings in Lisson Grove, 
invited him to regard Madame Poupin as a second, or rather 
as a third, mother, and in short made a very considerab e 
mark on the boy’s mind. He elicited the latent Gallicism 
of his nature, and by the time he was twenty Hyacmt , 
who had completely assimilated his influence, regarded him 
with a mixture of veneration and amusement. M Poupm 
was the person who consoled him most w’hen he was 
miserable , and he was very often miserable 

His sta>mg away from his work w r as so rare that, m the 
afternoon, before he went home, Hyacinth walked to Lisson 
Grove to see what ailed him. He found his friend m bed, 
with a plaster on his chest, and Madame Poupm making 
tisane or er the fire. The Frenchman took his indisposition 
solemnly but resignedly, like a man who believed that all 
illness was owing to the imperfect organisation of society, 
and lay cov ered up to his chm, with a red cotton hand- 
kerchief bound round his head. Near his bed sat a visitor, 
a >oung man unknown to Hyacinth Hyacinth, naturally, 
had never been to Paris, but he always supposed that the 
i at encur of his friends in Lisson Grove gave rather a vivid 
l ^ Ca Clt 7 Lhe two small rooms which constituted 

their establishment contained a great many mirrors, as well 
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as little portraits (old-fashioned pnnts)of revolutionary heroes 
The chimney piece, in the bedroom, was muffled m some 
red drapery, which appeared to Hyacinth extraordinarily 
magnificent , the principal ornament of the salon was a 
group of small and highly-decorated cups, on a tray, 
accompanied by gilt bottles and glasses, the latter still more 
diminutive — the whole intended for black coffee and 
liqueurs There was no carpet on the floor, but rugs and 
mats, of vanous shapes and sizes, disposed themselves at 
the feet of the chairs and sofas , and in the sitting-room, 
where there was a wonderful gilt clock, of the Empire, sur- 
mounted with a ‘ subject ’ representing Virtue receiving a 
crown of laurel from the hands of Faith, Madame Poupm, 
with the aid of a tiny stove, a handful of charcoal, and two 
or three saucepans, earned on a tnumphant cutstne In the 
windows were curtains of white muslin, much fluted and 
foiled, and tied with pink nbbom 
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‘ I am suffering extremely, but we must all suffer, so long 
as the social question is so abominably, so iniquitously 
neglected/ Poupin remarked, speaking French and rolling 
toward Hyacinth his salient, excited-looking eyes, which 
always had the same proclaiming, challenging expression, 
whatever his occupation or his topic. Hyacinth had seated 
himself near his friend’s pillow, opposite the strange young 

man, who had been accommodated with a chair at the foot 
of the bed 


‘ Ah, yes , with their filthy politics the situation of the 
fiauvi e month is the last thing they ever think of! ’ his wife 
exclaimed, from the fire. ‘There are times when I ask 
myself how long it will go on ’ 

It will go on till the measure of their imbecility, their 
in amy , is full It will go on till the day of justice, till the 
reintegration of the despoiled and disinherited, is ushered 
in with an irresistible force ’ 

Oh, we always see things go on, we never see them 
c ange, said Madame Poupin, making a very cheerful 
clatter Mh a big spoon in a saucepan. 

r - n ® ma y not see it, but the^ll see it/ her husband 
hp ^ nC j ^ Ut W ^ at ^ sa 7> m y children ? I do see it/ 
esnpriTu 6 T ! ^ ^ e ^ ore m y eyes, in its luminous reality, 
the rectificatm ie> ^ Cre — ^ revenc ^ cataon ) the rehabilitation, 

had^a^fr* 1 - cease ^ to pay attention, not because he 
°P Inion a hout what M. Poupin called the 
ciselv on t ° * 6 < ^ Isin berited, but, on the contrary, pre- 
was the ^ C °, Unt: ^ Is familiarity with that prospect It 

bad Ions? ^ nt t * ien ^ e °f bis French friends, whom he 
mce perceived to be in a state of chronic 
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spiritual inflammation For them the social question was 
always in order, the political question always abhorrent, the 
disinherited always present He wondered at their zeal, 
their continuity, their vivacity, their incorruptibility , at the 
abundant supply of conviction and prophecy winch they 
always had on hand He believed that at bottom he was 
sorer than they, yet he had deviations and lapses, moments 
when the social question bored him and he forgot not 
only his own wrongs, which would have been pardonable, 
but those of the people at large, of his brothers and sisters 
in misery They, however, were perpetually in the breach, 
and perpetually consistent with themselves and, what is 
more, with each other Hyacinth had heard that the 
institution of marriage in France was rather lightly con- 
sidered, but he was struck with the closeness and intimacy 
of the union in Lisson Grove, the passionate identity of 
interest especially on the day when M. Poupin informed 
him, in a moment of extreme but not indiscreet expansion, 
that the lady was his wife only in a spiritual, transcendental 
sense There were hypocritical concessions and debasing 
superstitions of which this exalted pair wholly disapproved 
Hyacinth knew their vocabulary by heart, and could have 
said everything, in the same words, that on any given 
occasion M Poupin was likely to say He knew that 
they,’ m their phraseology, was a comprehensive allusion 
to every one m the world but the people — though who, 
exactly, m their length and breadth, the people were was 
loss definitely established. He himself was of this sacred 
b °dy, for which the future was to have such compensa- 
tions, and so, of course, were the Frenchman and his 
consort, and so was Pmme, and so were most of the 
inhabitants of Lomax Place and the workmen in old 
Crookenden’s shop But was old Crookenden himself, 
who wore an apron rather dirtier than the rest of them 
^d was a master-hand at ‘ forwarding,’ but who, on the 
ot her side, was the occupant of a villa almost detached, 
at Putney, with a wife known to have secret aspirations 
toward a page in buttons? Above all, was Mr Vetch, 
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reminiscences of a phase in which he smoked cigars, had 
a hat-box and used cabs — besides visiting Boulogne? 
Anastasius Vetch had interfered in his life, atrociously, m 
a terrible cnsis , but Hyacinth, who strove to cultivate 
justice in his own conduct, believed he had acted con- 
scientiously and tried to esteem him, the more so as the 
fiddler evidently felt that he had something to make up 
to him and had treated him with marked benevolence for 
years. He believed, in short, that Mr. Vetch took a 
smcere interest in him, and if he should meddle again 
would meddle in a different way • he used to see him 
sometimes looking at him with the kindest eyes. It 
would make a difference, therefore, whether he were of 
the people or not, inasmuch as in the day of the great 
revenge it would only be the people who should be saved 
t was for the people the world was made . whoever was 
not of them was against them , and all others were v 
cumberers, .usurpers, exploiters, accapareurs, as M. Poupm 
^ Hyacmth h & d once put the question directly 
f° r * c f tC ^’ w ^° l°°ked at him a while through the 
umes of his eternal pipe and then said, * Do you think 
tm an aristocrat ?’ 


tno ^ dldn * ^ now but you were a bourgeois the young 
man answered. * ’ J 


< ^ m neit her. I’m a Bohemian 5 

‘M V° Ur evenm S dress > every night?’ 
confirmed.^ SEld ^ fiddler, ‘those are the most 


no meanq a 0ldy satl sfied with this, for it was by 
saved* if v,~ C ni u 1° ^ im ^ at Bohemians were also to be 
himself Vpf CO k d SUre ’ P er b a ps he would become one 
‘ spy ’ thonl v ne l QT sus P ected Mr Vetch of being a 

Jrea Vre!L^^\ F ° Upm had told hlm that there 
of course with ^ ^°°b ed a good deal like that * not, 
whom he had tn? P ur P os e of incriminating the fiddler, 
The middle-c1a<; S & fr °! n t ^ ie drst and c °ntmued to trust 
Hyacinth, and though a V6ry famillar ^P e t0 

infamous brother wT u d never Caught one of the 

Persons to whom If t ^ ie act » there vere plenty of 
’ on the ver V fa ce of the matter, he had 
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no hesitation in attributing the character There was 
nothing of the Bohemian, at any rate, about the Poupins, 
whom Hyacinth had now known long enough not to be 
surprised at the way they combined the socialistic passion, 
a red hot impatience for the general rectification, with an 
extraordinary decency of life and a worship of proper work 
The Frenchman spoke, habitually, as if the great swindle 
practised upon the people were too impudent to be endured 
a moment longer, and yet he found patience for the most 
exquisite ‘tooling,’ and took a book in hand with the 
deliberation of one who should believe that everything was 
immutably constituted. Hyacinth knew what he thought 
of pnests and theologies, but he had the religion of con- 
scientious craftsmanship, and he reduced the boy, on his 
side, to a kind of prostration before his delicate, wonder- 
working fingers ‘What will you have? fat la mam 
tansicnne,’ M Poupin would reply modestly, when 
Hyacinth’s admiration broke out , and he was good 
enough, after he had seen a few specimens of what our 
hero could do, to inform him that he had the same happy 
conformation ‘ There is no reason why you shouldn’t be 
i good workman, tl n'y a que (a and his own life was 
practically governed by this conviction He delighted in 
the use of his hands and his tools and the exercise of his 


taste, which was faultless, and Hyacinth could easily 1 m 
a(jme how it must torment him to spend a day on his 
hack. He ended by perceiving, however, that consolation 
Was > on this occasion, m some degree conveyed by the 
Presence of the young man who sat at the foot of the bed, 
and with whom M Poupin exhibited such signs of acquain- 
tance as to make our hero wonder why he had not seen 
before, nor even heard of him. 

'What do you mean by an irresistible force?’ the young 
m an inquired, leaning back in his chair, with rused arms 
It !" S lntcr ' oc bed hands behind him, supporting his head 
Poupin had spoken French, which he always preferred 
no, the insular tongue being an immense tribulation to 
but his visitor spoke English, and Hjacinth mimedi 
jj C 1 Perceived that there was nothing French about him — 
1 1 oupm could never tell him he had la main Jiarisunne 
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i I mean a force that will make the bourgeois go down 
into their cellars and hide, pale with fear, behind their 
barrels of wine and their heaps of gold 1 ’ cned M. Poupm, 
rolling terrible eyes 

‘And m this country, I hope m their coal-bins. Lb-la, 
we shall find them even there/ his wife remarked. 

‘’89 was an irresistible force/ said M. Poupin ‘I 
believe you would have thought so if you had been there.’ 

And so was the entrance of the Versaillais, which sent 
you over here, ten years ago/ the young man rejoined. He 
saw t at Hyacinth was watching him, and he met his eyes, 
smnng a little, m a way that added to our hero’s interest 
aidon , pardon, I resist 1 ’ cried Eustache Poupin, 
g anng, in his improvised nightcap, out of his sheets ; and 
iw ^i? 6 re P eate d that they resisted — she believed well 

wWnn 7 r t SISt L dl The y° un g maI * burst out laughing; 
rernmh P °? hlS . bost declared, with a dignity which even his 
of him T* position not abate, that it was really frivolous 

what he did S know h qUGStioilS 35 that ’ knowin S 35 he did ~“ 

natureHlv *7 kno . w ' * know/ said the young man, good- 
his nncil’f 0w ^ rin g his arms and thrusting his hands into 

^ ^ ^ ^ '** 

It will be^onp^r be ° D 3 great scaIe — S0 L ez tran d ul ^ c 1 
Hvannt>> those expenments that constitute a proof’ 

perceived that'°^ T bat they T ere talkm S about, and 
stranger was nnf mUSt be somet hing important, for the 
thing else H * m f n wb o would take an interest m any- 
could see that hl aCmtb Was bnmensely struck with him — he 
that he should hT^ remarkable — and felt slightly aggrieved 
apparently a ^ stran g er * that is, that he should be, 
Poupin should n ° P ^ lsson Grove and yet that M. 
Lomax Place wort^ laVS tbou gbt bls young friend from 
"hh him. 1 v y ’ t0 ^’his time, to be made acquainted 
other chair discovJ 7 to wkat de § ree the visitor in the 
bu t after a reflectlon s in Hyacinth’s face, 

[nendly yet 3ustS,i?^ ng across at hin h he said in a 

And do you knoif too p 1 ,^ dent wa y> a wa y our hero hked, 
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‘Do I know what?' asked Hyacinth, wondering 
1 Oh, if you did, you would 1 ’ the young man exclaimed, 
laughing again. Such a rejoinder, from any one else, 
would have irritated our sensitive hero, but it only made 
Hyacinth more cunous about his interlocutor, whose laugh 
was loud and extraordinarily gay 

‘Mon amt, you ought to present as messieurs,’ Madame 
Poupm remarked. 

‘ Alt (a, is that the way you trifle with state secrets ? ’ 
her husband cned out, without heeding her Then he 
went on, m a different tone ‘M Hyacmthe is a gifted 
child, un enfant trh-doui, in whom I take a tender interest 
— a child who has an account to settle. Oh, a thumping 
big one I Isn't it so, mon petit V 

This was very well meant, but it made Hyacinth blush, 
and, without knowing exactly what to say, he murmured 
shyly, ‘ Oh, I only want them to let me alone 1 ’ 

‘ He is very young,’ said Eustache Poupin. 

‘He is the person we have seen m this country whom 
we like the best,’ his wife added. 

‘Perhaps you are French,' suggested the strange young 
man. 

The tno seemed to Hyacinth to be waiting for his answer 
to this , it was as if a listening stillness had fallen upon 
mem He found it a difficult moment, partly because 
mere was something exciting and embarrassing in the 
attention of the other visitor, and partly because he had 
never yet had to decide that important question. He 
mdn’t really know whether he were French or English, 
w which of the two he should prefer to be. His mother’s 
°°d, her suffering in an alien land, the unspeakable, 
“remediable misery that consumed her, in a place, among a 
P^ple, she must have execrated — all this made him French, 
yet he was conscious at the same time of qualities that did 
“ ot mix with it He had evolved, long ago, a legend about 
18 m °ther, budt it up slowly, adding piece to piece, in 
musmgs and broodings, when his cheeks burned 
and f e ^ es fi^d , but there were times when it wavered 
t , a< kdj when it ceased to console him and he ceased 
0 trust it He had had a father too, and his father had 
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suffered as well, and had fallen under a blow, and had paid 
with his life, and him also he felt in his mind and his 
body, when the effort to think it out did not simply end in 
darkness and confusion, challenging still even while they 
baffled, and inevitable freezing horror. At any rate, he 
seemed rooted m the place where his wretched parents had 
expiated, and he knew nothing about any other. More- 
over, when old Poupm said, *M. Hyacinthe/ as he had 
often done before, he didn’t altogether enjoy it ; he thought 
it made his name, which he liked well enough in English, 
sound like the name of a hair-dresser. Our young friend 
was under a cloud and a stigma, but he was not yet pre- 
pared to admit that he was ridiculous. ‘ Oh, I daresay 1 
am t anything/ he replied in a moment 

En dla des betiscs / ’ cried Madame Poupm ‘ Do you 

mean to say you are not as good as any one in the world ? 
I should like to see t ’ 


a11 have an account to settle, don’t you know? 
said the strange young man. 

wwf eVld 1 Cn ! ly meant this to be encouraging to Hyacinth, 
been Wf 10 de ? lre to avert M. Poupm’s allusions had not 
self wrti ^ im 7 k ut our hero could see that he him- 

would mat- S SUre t0 one *be first to be paid He 
was tall nnd f SOClety bankrupt, but he would be paid He 
j- e ]i air an< ^ good-natured looking, but you couldn’t 

handsomer ^ Hyacinth couldn’t-— whether he were 
head his °th U u^’ Wlt b b* s ^ ar S e bead and square fore- 
father 1 ^ Straight ^ bis heavy mouth and 

bght-coburld anT’set" ^ ^ ** 

was a want nf « Very deep; for thou ff h there 

had a markpri neness m some of its parts, his face 
and denoted a e fP r ^ ssl ° n of intelligence and resolution, 
dressed hkp * , °* 3 oyous moral health He was 

evidently out an T° r if 1311 ^ b*f Sunday toggery, having 
was to meet a ^ >est J t0 m Bisson Grove, where he 
which was bnih ^ and wear ^ n S m particular a necktie 
hyacinth, who nan and Pretentious, and of which 
l he crude, false blue 6 °1 that b 111 ^ obs erved 

almost, of a count, fT had very >g shoes— the shoes, 
country labourer-and spoke with a pro- 
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vmcial accent, which Hyacinth believed to be that of 
Lancashire Tins didn’t suggest cleverness, but it didn’t 
prevent Hyacinth from perceiving that he was the reverse 
of stupid, that he probably, indeed, had a tremendous 
head. Our little hero had a great desire to know supenor 
people, and he interested himself on the spot in this strong, 
humorous fellow, who had the complexion of a ploughboy 
and the glance of a commander-in-chief and who might 
have been (Hyacinth thought) a distinguished young savant 
in the disguise of an artisan The disguise would have 
been very complete, for he had several brown stains on his 
fingers. Hyacinth’s curiosity, on this occasion, was both 
excited and gratified , for after two or three allusions, which 
he didn’t understand, had been made to a certain place 
where Poupm and the stranger had met and expected to 
meet again, Madame Poupin exclaimed that it was a shame 
not to take in M Hyacinthe, who, she would answer for it, 
had in him the making of one of the pure 

‘ All in good time, m good time, nia bonne' the invalid 
replied. ‘M. Hyacinthe knows that I count upon him, 
whether or no I make him an interne to-day or wait a 
while longer ’ 

‘ What do you mean by an interne ? ’ Hyacinth asked. 

‘ Mon Dieu, what shall I say I ' and Eustache Poupin 
stared at him solemnly, from his pillow ‘You are very 
Apathetic, but I am afraid you are too young ’ 

‘ One is never too young to contribute one’s obole,' said 
Madame Poupin. 

‘Can you keep a secret?’ asked the other visitor, smilingly 
‘ Is it a plot — a conspiracy ? ’ Hyacinth broke out 
1 He asks that as if he were asking if it’s a plum-pudding,’ 
^'d M. Poupin. ‘ It isn’t good to eat, and we don’t do it 
0r our amusement It’s terribly senous, my child.’ 

It’s a kind of society, to which he and I and a good 
others belong There is no harm m telling him that,’ 
e young man went on. 

I advise you not to tell it to Mademoiselle , she is quite 
n me old ideas,’ Madame Poupin suggested to Hyacinth, 
tasting her tisane 

Hyacinth sat baffled and wondenng, looking from his 
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fellow-labourer m Soho to his new acquaintance opposite. 
‘If you have some plan, something to which one can gue 
one’s self, I think you might have told me,’ he remarked, in 
a moment, to Poupin 

The latter merely gazed at him a while ; then he said to 

the strange young man, ‘ He is a little jealous of you. But 

there is no harm m that , it's of his age You must know 

him, you must like him We will tell you his history some 

other day , it will make you feel that he belongs to us in 

fact It is an accident that he hasn’t met you here before ' 

How could ccs vicssicurs have met, when M. Paul never 

comes ? He doesn’t spoil us > ’ Madame Poupin cried. 

Well, you see I have my little sister at home to take 

w hen I ain’t at the shop,’ M. Paul explained 

is afternoon it was just a chance; there was a lady v-e 

know came in to sit with her ’ 

‘A lady — a real lady?’ 

^Oh yes, every inch,’ said M. Paul, laughing 

m t ?J°V lke t ^ em to thrust themselves into your apart- 

r>nnr ? * t because you have the desagrement of being 

wm.rn u 1 seems to he the custom in this countiy, but it 

shnnirTi i, SUlt me at a *V Madame Poupin continued. ‘I 

in tn c f 1 e *i° See one ces dcitnes — the real ones — coming 
In to sit with me'’ 

legs ^° U ^ n0t a cn PP* e > y°u have got the use of your 

t r pu^’ ^ ™Y arms ' ’ cried the Frenchwoman 
reads to my sister^ after SeVeral others m our court > aTld she 
‘We 3 y ° U arC P atient > you English ’ 

m Pau1 ’ 

It will be n ^ t 3 ? ou can ’ t sa y that too often, 

vail/ his host m, endou f J°bj and only the strong will pre- 
Madatne Poumn rrnared ’ a httle wearily, turning his eyes to 
ln a rather full h ^ i° a PP roac hed slowly, holding the hsanc 
she came. ° W ’ and tasting it again and yet again as 

deepening mter^L I 366 * 1 .- watc hmg his fellow-visitor with 
; a act of which M Paul apparently 
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became aware, for he said, present!}, giving a little nod m 
the direction of the bed, ‘ He says we ought to know each 
other I’m sure I have nothing against it. I like to know 
folk, when they’re worth it ! ’ 

Hyacinth "was too pleased with this even to take it up , 
it seemed to him, for a moment, that he couldn’t touch it 
gracefully enough But he said, with sufficient eagerness, 
‘Will )ou tell me all about your plot?’ 

1 Oh, it’s no plot. I don’t think I care much for plots ’ 
And with his mild, steady, light-blue English eye, M Paul 
certainly had not much the appearance of a conspirator 
‘Isn’t it a new eta?’ asked Hyacinth, rather dis- 
appointed. 

‘Well, I don’t know , it’s just a little movement’ 

'Ah hen , voili du propre , between us we have thrown 
him into a fever 1 ’ cried Madame Poupin, who had put 
down her bowl on a table near her husband’s bed and was 
bending over him, with her hand on his forehead Eustache 
was flushed, he had closed his eyes, and it was evident there 
had been more than enough conversation. Madame Poupm 
announced as much, with the addition that if the young 
™ etl wished to make acquaintance they must do it outside , 
the invalid must be perfectly quiet They accordingly 
withdrew, with apologies and promises to return for further 
news on the morrow, and two minutes afterward Hyacinth 
mind himself standing face to face with his new friend on 
e pavement in front of M Poupm’s residence, under a 
street lamp which struggled ineffectually with the brown 
w >nter dusk. 

him * S ^ at ^° Ur 11111116 — Paul ? ’ he asked, looking up at 

Oh, bless you, no , that’s only her Frenchified way of 
pu ting it. My name is Paul, though — Paul Muniment’ 
And what’s your trade?’ Hyacinth demanded, with a 
! , P Wo fanulianty , for his companion seemed to have 
him a great deal more than was usually conveyed in 
a item of information 

sh u ' blumment looked down at him from above broad 
°u ders. 1 1 work at a wholesale chemist’s, at Lambeth ’ 
And where do you live ? 
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‘I live over the water, too ; m the far south of London.’ 
‘ And are you going home now ? ’ 

‘Oh yes, I am going to toddle/ 

1 And may I toddle with you ? * 

Mr. Muniment considered him further; then he gave a 
laugh * HI carry you, if you like.’ 

Thank you , I expect I can walk as far as you/ said 
Hyacinth 


Well, I admire your spirit, and I daresay I shall like 
your company » 

*f^if re WaS somethln & his face, taken m connection 
* e ea ^ at: was conc erned m a little movement, 

T lc *P ade Hyacinth feel the desire to go with him till he 
; m a raomen t they started away together and 
rm /i 6 dll jf ctlon Muniment had mentioned They dis- 
nn / Se ^ taey wentj and exchanged a great many opinions 
whrrWi? ° teS ’ ^ ut tbe y reac hed the south-westerly court in 
hp hoA ? c ^ emist hved with his infirm sister before 

movpmpnf 3 ^- yacmth an ything definite about his little 
circum^iQ^ ° r ^ acmt h> on his side, had related to him the 
M Pour>in CeS co ” n< “ cted Wlt h his being, according to 
to t>ress^fnm°. n ^ ° f t ^ LG dism herited. Hyacinth didn't wish 
him inH^rr^ * ° not f°r the world have appeared to 

a S T ^ m0reover - thou S h he had taken so 

yet, to be pressed ^ W ^, n0t qU ‘ te prepared ’ “ 

to him how w Therefore it did not become very clear 

and how lone h ? ^ pamon bad made Poupin's acquaintance 

theless Z7o a ^*2* PauI M — < never- 

self^ and forewarn^ S ex ? ent communicative about him- 

hWe co^ ««>. hved in a very poor 

nothing for hercplf . -T 1 ? sist f r to keep — she could do 

had to have doctors^ * Iow rent because she 

comforts He mont’ ^7, doses > an( j all sorts of little 
ft was better too wt. ^ S 1 ln ^ a we ck for her on flowers 
"widows you roulri 6n y0I L ^ 0t u P s * airs > and from the back 
.Court, vith ,ts the dome of St Paul’s Audiey 

if nn > s °". Proved to beT'stn f rem ‘ nde , d Hpadnth ° f 
I ia ce, and it had thp j dlngier nook than Lomax 

through a narrow allev t ^ drawbacb that you had to pass 

} ’ passa S e between high, black walls, 
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to enter it At the door of one of the houses the young 
men paused, lingering a little, and then Muniment said, ‘ 1 
say, why shouldn’t >ou come up? I like you well enough 
for that, and }ou can see my sister, her name is Rosy’ 
He spoke as if this would be a great privilege, and added, 
humorousl), that Rosy enjojed a call from a gentleman, 
of all things. H)acinth needed no urging, and he groped 
his wa), at his companion's heels, up a dark staircase, which 
appeared to him — for they stopped only when they could 
go no further — the longest and steepest he had ever 
ascended At the top Paul Muniment pushed open a door, 
but exclaimed, ‘ Hullo, have j ou gone to roost ? ’ on per- 
ceiving that the room on the threshold of which they stood 
was unlightcd 

' Oh, dear, no , we are sitting in the dark,’ a small, 
bnght voice instantly replied ‘ Hidy Aurora is so kind, 
she’s here still ' 

The voice came out of a comer so pervaded by gloom 
that the speaker was indistinguishable ‘Dear me, that’s 
beautiful 1 ’ Paul Muniment rejoined ‘You’ll have a part}’, 
then, for I have brought some one else We arc poor, you 
know, but I daresay we can manage a candle.’ 

At this, in the dim firelight. Hyacinth saw a tall figure 
erect itself — a figure angular and slim, crowned with a large, 
vague hat, surmounted, apparently, with a flowing veil This 
unknown person gave a singular laugh, and said, ‘ Ob, I 
brought some candles , we could have had a light if we had 
wished it’ Both the tone and the purport of the words 
announced to Hyacinth that they proceeded from the lips 
°f lady Aurora. 



VIII 


liahtpd UNIM P’ T to °k a match out of his pocket and 
it to n f n° n P e ° P bls sboe > a ^ ter w hich he applied 
low mantp? 7 ?? wblcb stood in a tin receptacle on the 
narrow h P ri S 6 ^ 1IS ena ^ e d Hyacinth to perceive a 
jt a p ln a corner j and a small figure stretched upon 

of a nair of r , eVea ed to blm mainly by the bright fixedness 
contrasted PP P es ’ w hich the whites were sharply 
across a count * 6 dark pupi1, and wbich gazed at him 
room seemed ° f gaudy P^chwork The brovn 

moreover, for Hyf^th th th ' Et f r0geneous ob i ects ’ and had ’ 
pnnts both nin, ^ , ntb ’ tban ^ s t0 a multitude of small 

’ f irfr over the w t’ 

corner had the mr pp< : arance ’ The ]lttle P erson m the 
gallery, and as soon as t0 bed m a piCtUrC ' 

impression deepened tw 2”^ became aware of this hls 
were very remark hi P Pau ^ un iment and his sister 
him with a kind o/h 60 ^ G Lady Aurora hovered before 

deal, vaguely and shy^PPpP^ 11055 ’ laUghin ^ a g0od 
avkward m her h P ,mi c , n mere were something rather 

g lr h I’ve brought vrm° Und Stlb 0n tbe P rem ises * Rosy, 
‘This young man hnem if y isit0r >’ Paul Muniment said 
to make your acqumn^ca’ aU p be Wayfrom Llsson Grove 
Hyacinth from over hi R ° Sy cont mued to look at 
embarrassed, fo r hp cr counterpane, and he felt slightly 

young lady m her nos,P ne r ver yet been Presented to a 
m bed— she’s always mP- , You rnustn, t mind her being 
,n ted just the same her brother went on ' She’s 

Lear me, if I didn’t U 6 tr0Ut 1S ln the water ’ 
there wouldn’t be much? 6 "' 6 com P an >' because I was m bed, 
Rosy made th,s mnnf 6 ’ "° U ' d there ’ ^dy Aurora?’ 

E mqU,T y m » hght, gay tone, darting 
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her brilliant eyes at her companion, who replied instantly, 
with still greater hilarity, and in a voice which struck 
Hjacinth as strange and affected, ‘ Oh, dear, no, it seems 
quite the natural place I ’ Then she added, ‘ And it’s such 
a pretty bed, such a comfortable bed 1 ’ 

‘ Indeed it is, when your ladyship makes it up,’ said 
Rosy , while Hyacinth wondered at this strange pheno 
menon of a peer’s daughter (for he knew she must be that) 
performing the functions of a housemaid 

1 1 say, now, you haven’t been doing that again to day ? ’ 
Muniment asked, punching the mattress of the invalid with 
a vigorous hand 

‘ Pray, who would, if I didn't ? ’ Lady Aurora inquired 
‘ It only takes a minute, if one knows how ’ Her planner 
was jocosely apologetic, and she seemed to plead guilty to 
having been absurd , in the dim light Hyacinth thought 
he saw her blush, as if she were much embarrassed. In 
spite of her blushing, her appearance and manner suggested 
to him a personage in a comedy She sounded the letter 
r peculiarly 

‘I can do it, beautifully I often do it, when Mrs. 
Major doesn’t come up,’ Paul Muniment said, continuing 
to thump his sister’s couch in an appreciative but some- 
what subversive manner 

‘ Oh, I have no doubt whatever 1 ’ Lady Aurora ex- 
‘dauned, quickly ‘ Mrs Major must have so very much 
to do’ 

‘Not in the makmg-up of beds, I’m afraid, there are 
only two or three, down there, for so many,’ Paul Mum 
ment remarked loudly, and with a kind of incongruous 
cheerfulness 

‘Yes, I have thought a great deal about that But 
mere wouldn’t be room for more, you know,’ said Lady 
Aurora, this time in a very serious tone. 

‘ There’s not much room for a family of that sort any 
Where — thirteen people of all ages and sizes,’ the young 
n ’ an rejoined ‘ The world’s pretty big, but there doesn’t 
room ’ 

We are also thirteen at home,’ said Lady Aurora, 
au ghing again * We are also rather crowded ’ 
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‘Surely you don’t mean at Inglefield?’ Rosy inquired 

eagerly, in her dusky nook. so much 

‘ I don’t know about Inglefield. L a w iect 

town’ Hyacinth could see that Inglefield w tQ0 

she wished to turn off, and to do so she ad e , 


aie of all ages and sizes ’ „ 

‘Well, it’s fortunate you are not all your ! siz . .v 

Muniment exclaimed, with a freedom at whic y 
was rather shocked, and which led him to s ^ s P ec , act 
though his new friend was a very fine fellow, a de ica 
was not his main characteristic. Later he exp aine 
by the fact that he was rural and provincial, and a. 
had, like himself, the benefit of metropolitan culture , 
later still he asked himself what, after all, such a c ara , 
as that had to do with tact or with compliments, an 
its work in the world was not most properly performe 
the simple exercise of a rude, manly strength. 

At this familiar allusion to her stature Lady u y° 
turned hither and thither, a little confusedly Hyacin 
saw her high, lean figure sway to and fro in the dim i 
room Her commotion earned her to the door, and wi 
ejaculations of which it was difficult to guess the meaning 
she was about to depart, when Rosy detained her, having 
evidently much more social art than Paul. ‘Don’t you 
see it’s only because her ladyship is standing up that s e s 
so, you gawk ? We are not thirteen, at any rate, and we 
have got all the furniture we want, so that there’s a chan 
for every one. Do be seated again, Lady Aurora, and help 
me to entertain this gentleman. I don’t know your name, 
sir ; perhaps my brother will mention it when he has col- 
lected his wits I am very glad to see you, though I don t 
see you very well Why shouldn’t we light one of her 
ladyship’s candles? It’s very different to that common 
thing ’ 1 


Hyacinth thought Miss Muniment very charming : he 
iad begun to make her out better by this time, and he 
matched her little wan, pointed face, framed, on the pillow, 
b t lick black hair She was a diminutive dark person, 
pa c and wasted with a lifelong infirmity , Hyacinth thought 
ur manner denoted high cleverness — he judged it impos- 
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sible to tell her age. Lady Aurora said she ought to have 
gone, long since , but she seated herself, nevertheless, on 
the chair that Paul pushed towards her 

‘ Here’s a go!’ this young man exclaimed * You told 
me your name, but I’ve clean forgotten it’ Then, when 
Paul had announced it again, he said to his sister, ‘ That 
won’t tell you much , there are bushels of Robinsons m the 
north But you’ll like him , he’s a very smart little fellow , 
I met him at the Poupins.’ ‘ Puppm 1 would represent 
the sound by which he designated the French bookbinder, 
and that was the name by which Hyacinth always heard him 
called at Mr Crookenden’s Hyacinth knew how much 
nearer to the nght thing he himself came. 

‘Your name, like mine, represents a flower,’ said the 
little woman in the bed * Mine is Rose Muniment, and 
her ladyship’s is Aurora Langnsh That means the mom 
mg, or the dawn , it’s the most beautiful of all, don’t you 
think so?’ Rose Muniment addressed this inquiry to 
Hyacinth, while Lady Aurora gazed at her shyly and 
mutely, as if she admired her manner, her self possession 
and flow of conversation. Her brother lighted one of the 
visitor's candles, and the girl went on, without waiting for 
Hyacinth's response ‘Isn’t it nght that she should be 
called the dawn, when she bnngs light where she goes ? 
^e Puppins are the charming foreigners I have told you 
about,’ she explained to her fnend 

‘ Oh, it’s so pleasant knowing a few foreigners 1 ’ Lady 
Aurora exclaimed, with a spasm of expression. ‘ They are 
often so very fresh ’ 

‘ Mr Robinson’s a sort of foreigner, and he’s very fresh,’ 
sa'd Paul Muniment ‘ He meets Mr Puppin quite on 
own ground. If I had his command of the lingo it 
would give me a lift’ 

‘ I’m sure I should be very happy to help you with your 
French I feel the advantage of knowing it,’ Hyacinth re- 
marked, finely, and became conscious that bis declaration 
or*w the attention of Lady Aurora towards him , so that he 
pondered what he could go on to say, to keep at that leveL 
Fms was the first time he had encountered, socially, a 
member of that aristocracy to which he had now for a good 
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while known it was Miss Pynsent’s theory that he belonged, 
and the occasion was interesting, m spite of the lady’s ap- 
pearing to have so few of the qualities of her caste. She 
was about thirty years of age , her nose was large and, in 
spite of the sudden retreat of her chin, her face was long 
and lean. She had the manner of extreme near-sighted- 
ness ; her front teeth projected from her upper gums, which 
she revealed when she smiled, and her fair hair, m tangled, 
si y skeins (Rose Muniment thought it too lovely), drooped 
over her pink cheeks Her clothes looked as if she had 
worn them a good deal in the rain, and the note of a 
certain disrep^r m her apparel was given by a hole m one 
o er black gloves, through which a white finger gleamed 
e was plain and diffident, and she might have been poor, 
V , ln t e ^ ne grain and sloping, shrinking slimness of her 
l-mri 6 per ^ ori > *be delicacy of her curious features, and a 
smn it. CU tlvated fi ua hty in her sweet, vague, civil expres- 
ere was a suggestion of race, of long transmission, 
wormn° rg t niSm hlgWy evolv ed. She was not a common 
HvarmiV« S /i^i WaS ° ne t ^ le capnces of an aristocracy 
he receive i r not define her in this manner to himself, but 
simnle rroof , r0i P ^ er t ^ le impression that, though she was a 
SS; (wh , lch he learne d later she was not), ansto- 

that there C0m phcated things Lady Aurora remarked 
cinth rejoined 6 dellghtful books m French, and Hya- 
did, \erv v, e m 11 Was a torment to know that (as he 
hold of therm Th yo . u dldn5t see your way to getting 
moment’s heoMf,^ led ^^7 Aurora to say, after a 
that if he liked ehl* t at . s J le had a good lot of her own and 

him HyacinthAtokS^ ^ ?° St happy to lend them t0 
and felt both the* 1.* j d ^ er — tanked her even too much, 
offer (he knew the* ndness anc i the brilliant promise of the 
hands, for extem-ii ^ xasperatI °n of having volumes in his 
at night, ha\ine tn j apaien t, ' v b lc h he couldn’t take home 
his first weeks at \t o t systera » surreptitiously, during 
3o * r *g his place in Lrooken den’s and come very near 
could be jut mto on n f e ^ Uence ^ ^bile he wondered how it 
r aU at her house ^ ' ce ~7^bether she would expect him 
out to h ; ti in t b e hall till the books were 

sc Muniment exclaimed that that was 
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her lady-ship all over — always wanting to make up to people 
for being less fortunate than herself she would take the 
shoes off her feet for any one that might take a fancy to 
them At this the visitor declared that she would stop 
coming to sec her, if the girl caught her up, that way, for 
everything, and Rosy, without heeding this remonstrance, 
explained to Hyacinth that she thought it the least she 
could do to give what she had She was so ashamed of 
being nch that she wondered the lower classes didn t 
break into Ingleficld and take possession of all the 
treasures in the Italian room She was a tremendous 
socialist , she was worse than any one — she was worse, 
even, than Paul 

‘I wonder if she is worse than me,’ Hyacinth said, 
at a venture, not understanding the allusions to Ingle 
field and the Italian room, which Miss Muniment made 
as if she knew all about these places. After Hyacinth 
knew more of the world he remembered this tone of 
Muniment's sister (he was to have plenty of observation 
of it on other occasions) as that of a person who was 
in the habit of visiting the nobility at their country-scats , 
she talked about Ingleficld as if she had stayed there. 

‘Hullo, I didn't know you were so advanced 1’ ex- 
claimed Paul Muniment, who had been sitting silent, 
sidewise, in a chair that was too narrow for him, with his 
big arm hugging the back ‘ Have we been entertaining 
an angel unawares ? ’ 

Hyacinth seemed to see that he was laughing at him, 
but he knew the way to face that sort of thing was to 
exaggerate his meaning ‘You didn’t know I was ad- 
vanced? Why, I thought that was the principal thing 
about me. I think I go about as far as it is possible 
to go ’ 

‘ I thought the principal thing about you was that you 
knew French,’ Paul Muniment said, with an air of derision 
which showed Hyacinth that he wouldn’t put that ridicule 
npon him unless he liked him, at the same time that it 
revealed to him that he himself had just been posturing 
a little. 

‘Well, I don’t know it for nothing. I’ll say some- 
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thing very neat and sharp to you, if you don’t look out 
— just the sort of thing they say so much m French 1 

‘ Oh, do say something of that kind , we should enjoy 
it so muchl’ cried Rosy, in perfect good faith, clasping 
her hands in expectation 

The appeal was embarrassing, but Hyacinth was 
saved from the consequences of it by a remark from 
Lady Aurora, who quavered out the words after two or 
three false starts, appearing to address him, now that 
she spoke to him directly, with a sort of overdone con- 
sideration ‘ I should like so very much to know — it 
would be so interesting — if you 'don’t mind — how far 
exactly you do go ’ She threw back her head very far, 
and thrust her shoulders forward, and if her chm had 
been more adapted to such a purpose would have appeared 
to point it at him 


This challenge was hardly less alarming than the other, 
for Hyacinth was far from having ascertained the extent 
of his advance He replied, however, with an earnestness 
with which he tried to make up as far as possible for his 
vagueness ‘ Well, I’m very strong indeed I think I see 
my way to conclusions, from which even Monsieur and 
Madame Poupin would shrink Poupm, at any rate , I’m 
not so sure about his wife ’ 

I should like so much to know Madame,’ Lady 
urora mui mured, as if politeness demanded that she 
should content herself with this answer 

Oh, Puppm isn’t strong,’ said Muniment, ‘you can 
east y oo over his head 1 He has a sweet assortment of 

tjr k ^ ^ r , eally P rett y things to hear, some of 
A ^ he hasn t had a new idea these thirty years 
All ° St i° Ck that ^ as k een Wlt hermg in the window 

sacred ST®’ W3rmS ° ne U P > he has got a spark of the 
sees ii,c ,, , e Principal conclusion that Mr Robinson 

father rmaVn^f °L ac ^ ec ^ to Lady Aurora, ‘ is that your 
a pike ’ ^ ° aVG ^ 1S ^ ea< ^ chopped off and carried on 


, f* 1 ’ ycs ’ tlle French Revolution ’ 

hdv I’W 1 d ? n ’ fc know anything al 
‘ad) Hyacinth intei posed 


your father, my 
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‘Didn't you ever hear of the Earl of Inglefield?' cried 
Rose Muniment 

‘ He is one of the best,’ said Lady Aurora, as if she 
were pleading for him. 

‘ Very likely, but he is a landlord, and he has an heredi- 
tary seat and a park of five thousand acres all to himself, 
while we are bundled together into this sort of kennel ’ 
Hyacinth admired the young man’s consistency until he 
saw that he was chaffing , after which he still admired the 
way he mixed up merriment with the tremendous opinions 
our hero was sure he entertained In his own imagination 
Hyacinth associated bitterness with the revolutionary pas- 
sion , but the young chemist, at the same time that he was 
planning far ahead, seemed capable of turning revolutionists 
themselves into ridicule, even for the entertainment of the 
revolutionised 

‘ Well, I have told you often enough that I don’t go 
with you at all,’ said Rose Muniment, whose recumbency 
appeared not m the least to interfere with her sense of 
responsibility ‘You’ll make a tremendous mistake if you 
try to turn everything round There ought to be differ- 
ences, and high and low, and there always will be, true as 
ever I he here I think it’s against everything, pulling 
down them that’s above.' 

‘ Everything points to great changes in this country, but 
if once our Rosy 's against them, how can you be sure ? 
That’s the only thing that makes me doubt,’ her brother 
went on, looking at her with a placidity which showed the 
habit of indulgence. 

‘ Well, I may be ill, but I ain’t buned, and if I’m con- 
tent with my position — such a position as it is — surely 
other folk might be with theirs Her ladyship may think 
I'm as good as her, if she takes that notion , but she’ll 
have a deal to do to make me beheve it’ 

1 1 think you are much better than I, and I know very 
few people so good as you,' Lad) Aurora remarked, blush- 
tog, not for her opinions, but for her timidity It was easy 
1° see that, though she was original, she would have liked 
to be even more original than she was She was conscious, 
however, that such a declaration might appear rather gross 
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to persons who didn’t see exactly how she meant it , so she 
added, as quickly as her hesitating manner permitted, to 
cover it up, ‘You know there’s one thing you ought to 
lemember, apropos of revolutions and changes and all that 
sort of thing , I just mention it because we were talking of 
some of the dreadful things that were done in France If 
there were to be a great disturbance m this country — and 
of course one hopes there won’t — it would be my impres- 
sion that the people would behave m a different way 
altogether.’ 

‘What people do you mean?’ Hyacinth allowed himself 
to inquire. 

‘ Oh, the upper class, the people that have got all the 
things ’ 

‘We don’t call them the people,’ observed Hyacinth, 
reflecting the next instant that his remark was a little 
primitive 

‘I suppose you call them the wretches, the villains ’’ 
Rose Muniment suggested, laughing merrily 

‘All the things, but not all the brains,’ her brother 
said. 

No, indeed, aren’t they stupid?’ exclaimed her lady- 
ship ‘ All the same, I don’t think they would go abroad ’ 

‘Go abroad?’ 

I mean like the French nobles, who emigrated so 
muc . They would stay at home and resist , they would 
hmd 6 ’ m ° re a ^^t ^ think they would fight very 


I m delighted to hear it, and I’m sure they would 
win i’ cried Rosy 

‘They wouldn’t collapse, don’t you know,’ Lady Auiora 
continued. ‘They would struggle till they were beaten ’ 

Hyacmfh Sked hmk ^ W ° Uld be beatC " “ the end? ’ 

„ h ‘$X dear ’ yes >’ she replied, with a familiar brevity at 
~ ^ f at ' y «* — one hopes 

" h f you sa y that the y talk it over a good 

S Paul MunmKnt 65 ’ ‘° ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ > 
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But Rosy intruded before Lady Aurora could answer 
1 1 think it's wicked to talk it over, and I’m sure we haven’t 
any business to talk it over here ! When her ladyship says 
that the aristocracy will make a fine stand, I like to hear 
her say it, and I think she speaks in a manner that becomes 
her own position But there is something else m her tone 
which, if I may be allowed to say so, I think a great mis 
take. If her ladyship expects, in case of the lower classes 
coming up m that odious manner, to be let off easily, for 
the sake of the concessions she may have made m advance, 
I would just advise her to save herself the disappointment 
and the trouble. They won’t be a bit the wiser, and they 
won’t either know or care. If they are going to trample 
over their betters, it isn’t on account of her having seemed 
to give up everything to us here that they will let her off 
They will trample on her just the same as on the others, 
and they’ll say that she has got to pay for her title and her 
grand relations and her fine appearance. Therefore I 
adwse her not to waste her good nature in trying to let 
herself down When you’re up so high as that you’ve got 
to stay there , and if Providence has made you a lady, the 
best thing you can do is to hold up your head. I can 
promise your ladyship I would ! ' 

The close logic of this speech and the quaint self- 
possession with which the little bedridden speaker delivered 
>t struck Hyacinth as amazing, and confirmed his idea that 
the brother and sister were a most extraordinary pair It 
had a temble effect upon poor Lady Aurora, by whom so 
j’tcni a lesson from so humble a quarter had evidently not 
been expected, and who sought refuge from her confusion 
m a senes of bewildered laughs, while Paul Muniment, 
with his humorous density, which was deliberate, and 
clever too, not seeing, or at any rate not heeding, that 
s he had been sufficiently snubbed by his sister, inflicted 
a fresh humiliation by saying, ‘ Rosy ’s nght, my lady It’s 
no trying to buy yourself off You can’t do enough , 
>’°ur sacnfices don't count You spoil your fun now, and 
don’t get it made up to you later To all you people 
nothing will ever be made up Enjoy jour privileges 
while they last , it may not be for long ' 
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Lady Aurora listened to him with her eyes on his face ; 
and as they rested there Hyacinth scarcely knew what to 
make of her expression. Afterwards he thought he could 
attach a meaning to it She got up quickly when Muni- 
ment had ceased speaking ; the movement suggested that 
she had taken offence, and he would have liked to show 
her that he thought she had been rather roughly used. 
But she gave him no chance, not glancing at him for a 
moment Then he saw that he was mistaken and that, 
if she had flushed considerably, it was only with the 
excitement of pleasure, the enjoyment of such original 
talk and of seeing her friends at last as free and familiar 
as she wished them to be. ‘You are the most delightful 
people — I wish every one could know you *’ she broke 
out ‘ But I must really be going ’ She went to the bed, 
and bent over Rosy and kissed her. 

‘ Paul will see you as far as you like on your way home/ 
this young woman remarked 

Lady Aurora protested against this, but Paul, without 
protesting m return, only took up his hat and looked at 
her, smiling, as if he knew his duty , upon which her lady- 
ship said, ‘ Well, you may see me downstairs : I forgot it 
was so dark ’ 


You must take her ladyship’s own candle, and you 
must call a cab/ Rosy directed. 

‘Oh, I don’t go in cabs I walk. 

‘Well, you may go on the top of a ’bus, if you like, 
you can t help being superb/ Miss Muniment declared, 
watching her sympathetically. 

Superb? Oh, mercy 1’ cried the poor devoted, gro- 
tesque 'ady, leaving the room with Paul, who asked Hya- 
nth to wait for him a little She neglected to bid good- 
t T }° °* T y° un S man, and he asked himself what was 

of thpm° Pe vu 0n J that SOrt ° f P eo P le > when even the best 

reverted Wlshed to be agreeable to the demos— 

more ahonH ^ the su P ercill °us. She had said no 
more about lending him her books 



IX 

‘She lives m Belgrade Square, she has ever so many 
brothers and sisters , one of her sisters is married to Lord 
Warmington,’ Rose Muniment instantly began, not appar- 
ently in the least discomposed at being left alone with a 
strange young man m a room which was now half dark 
again, thanks to her brother’s having carried off the second 
and more brilliant candle. She was so interested, for the 
time, in telling Hyacinth the history of Lady Aurora, that 
she appeared not to remember how little she knew about 
himself Her ladyship had dedicated her life and her 
pocket-money to the poor and sick , she cared nothing for 
parties, and races, and dances, and picnics, and life in 
great houses, the usual amusements jof the aristocracy , she 
"as like one of the saints of old come to life again out of 
a legend. She had made their acquaintance, Paul’s and 
hers, about a year before, through a friend of theirs, such 
a fine, brave, young woman, who was in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital for a surgical operation She had been laid up 
there for weeks, during which Lady Aurora, always looking 
out for those who couldn’t help themselves, used to come 
and talk to her and read to her, till the end of her time in 
the ward, when the poor girl, parting with her kind friend, 
told her how she knew of another unfortunate creature (for 
"horn there was no place there, because she was incurable), 
"ho would be mighty thankful for any little attention of 
that sort She had given Lady Aurora the address in 
Audley Court, and the very next day her ladyship had 
knocked at their door It wasn’t because she was poor — 
though m all conscience they were pinched enough — but 
because she had so little satisfaction m her limbs Lady 
Aurora came very often, for several months, without meeting 
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Paul, because he was always at his work , but one day he 
came home early, on purpose to find her, to thank her for 
her goodness, and also to see (Miss Muniment rather shyly 
intimated) whether she were really so good as his extra- 
vagant little sister made her out Rosy had a triumph 
after that Paul had to admit that her ladyship was beyond 
anything that any one m his waking senses would believe 
She seemed to want to give up everything to those who 
were below her, and never to expect any thanks at all 
And she wasn’t always preaching and showing you your 
duty , she wanted to talk to you sociable-like, as if you 
were just her own sister. And her own sisters were the 
highest m the land, and you might see her name in the 


newspapers the day they were presented to the Queen 
Lady Aurora had been presented too, with feathers m her 
head and a long tail to her gown ; but she had turned her 
back upon it all with a kind of terror — a sort of shivering, 
sinking feeling, which she had often described to Miss 
Muniment The day she had first seen Paul w T as the day 
they became so intimate (the three of them together), if she 
might apply such a word as that to such a peculiar con- 
nection The little woman, the little girl, as she lay there 
( yacmth scarcely knew how to characterise her), told our 
young man a very great secret, in which he found himself 
too much interested to think of criticising so headlong a 
urst of confidence. The secret was that, of all the people 
she had ever seen in the world, her ladyship thought Rosy’s 
au t e very cleverest And she had seen the greatest, 
e most famous, the brightest of every kind, for they all 
^. at J Inglefield » thirty and forty of them at once 
best k ™ th them a11 and heard them say their 

out it ci iJ 011 f 0uld hmey how they would try to give it 
of conserve i P ^ where th ere was nearly a mile 

at a ZTTT an l a hUndred Wax candles were lighted 
ren^rk^oi? I/' * e f nd ° f a11 she had mje the 
there was non? f S J 6 had made n to Ros y too — that 
as the youmr rm° J? ad SU<dl a ^ ead on h ls shoulders 

such a rumou^as that 7 R ° Sy wouldn,t s P read 

every friend of Tip i * u court ltse lf, but she wanted 
ry iriend of her brothers (and she could see Hyacinth 
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v.as that, h> the way he listened) to know what was thought 
of him b\ them that had an experience of talent She 
didn’t wish to gne it out that her ladyship had lowered 
herself m any manner to a person that earned his bread in 
a dirt) shop (dev er as he might be), but it was easy to see 
she minded what he said as if he had been a bishop— or 
more, indeed, for she didn’t think much of bishops, any 
more than Paul himself, and that was an idea she had got 
tom him Oh, she took it none so ill if he came back 
from his work before she had gone, and to-night Hyacinth 
could sec for himself how she had lingered. This evening, 
she was sure, her lad) ship would let him walk home with 
her half the way This announcement gave Hyacinth the 
prospect of a considerable session with his communicative 
hostess , but he was very glad to wait, for he was vaguely, 
strangely excited by her talk, fascinated by the little queer 
smelling, high -perched interior, encumbered with relics, 
treasured and polished, of a poor north-country home, 
bedecked with penny ornaments and related in so unex- 
pected a manner to Belgrave Square and the great landed 
esta tes. He spent half an hour with Paul Muniment’s 
small, odd, crippled, chattering, clever, trenchant sister, 
) v b° gave him an impression of education and native wit 
(she expressed herself far better than Pinme, or than 
Milhcent Henning), and who startled, puzzled, and at the 
same time rather distressed, him by the manner in which 
she referred herself to the most abject class — the class that 
Prostrated itself, that was in a fever and flutter m the pres- 
ence of its betters. That was Pinme’s attitude, of course , 
hut Hyacinth had long ago perceived that his adoptive 
mother had generations of plebeian patience in her blood, 
an d that though she had a tender soul she had not a 
great one He was more entertained than afflicted, how- 
ever, by Miss Muniment's tone, and he was thrilled by the 
frequency and familiarity of her allusions to a kind of life 
c had often wondered about, this was the first time he 
ad heard it described with that degree of authority By 
me nature of his mind he was perpetually, almost morbidly, 
conscious that the circle in which he lived was an infinitesi- 
mally small, shallow eddy in the roaring vortex of London, 
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and his imagination plunged again and again into the 
waves that whirled past it and round it, in the hope of 
being carried to some brighter, happier vision — the vision 
of societies m which, in splendid rooms, with smiles and 
soft voices, distinguished men, with "women who were both 
proud and gentle, talked about art, literature and history. 
When Rosy had delivered herself to her complete satisfac- 
tion on the subject of Lady Aurora, she became more 
quiet, asking, as yet, however, no questions about Hyacinth, 
whom she seemed to take very much for granted He 
presently remarked that she must let him come very soon 
again, and he added, to explain this wish, ‘You know you 
seem to me very curious people.’ 

Miss Muniment did not in the least repudiate the im- 
putation ‘Oh yes, I daresay we seem very curious I 
think we are generally thought so ; especially me, being so 
miserable and yet so lively ’ And she laughed till her bed 
creaked again 

Perhaps it’s lucky you are ill , perhaps if you had your 
ealth you would be all over the place,’ Hyacinth suggested. 
And he went on, candidly, ‘ I can’t make it out, your being 
so up in everything ’ 

I don t see why you need make it out 1 But you 
would, perhaps, if you had known my father and mother ’ 

Were they such a rare lot ? ’ 


I think you would say so if you had ever been in the 
mines Yes, m the mines, where the filthy coal is dug out 
a f w ^ re m y father came from — he was working m the 

e a of ten He never had a day’s 

hr>lp 0 int g ,q ln i* 1 ? llfe ’ but be ckmbed U P °ut of his black 
he msn! * a ? d ^ and ke * nvente d a machine, and 

her ^ho came out of Durham, and (by 

had S ° f PltS and miSer y t0 ° ^y father 

woman bUt she WaS ma g mfic ent— the finest 

m her grave ?“ d the bravest ’ ^ th e best She’s 

were m the !’ ? T ldn ’ fc to Iook at * even if it 
as the coal if \ Cl } Urch y ard My father was as black 
barrmg Thtt 1 know Vm J ust hls Pattern, 

got into them "R blS le ® S ’ wken tke hquor hadn’t 

But between him and my mother, for grand, 
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high intelligence there wasn’t much to choose. But what’s 
the use of brains if you haven’t got a backbone? My 
poor father had even less of that than I, for with me it’s 
only the body that can’t stand up, and with him it was the 
spmt He discovered a kind of wheel, and he sold it, at 
Bradford, for fifteen pounds I mean the whole right of it, 
and every hope and pnde of his family He was always 
straying, and my mother was always bringing him back. 
She had plenty to do, with me a puny, ailing brat from the 
moment I opened my eyes Well, one night he strayed so 
far that he never came back , or only came back a loose, 
bloody bundle of clothes. He had fallen into a gravel pit , 
he didn’t know where he was going That’s the reason my 
brother will never touch so much as you could wet your 
finger with, and that I only have a drop once a week or 
so, in the w'ay of a strengthener I take what her ladyship 

hongs me, but I take no more. If she could have come 
to us before my mother went, that would have been a 
saving 1 I was only nine when my father died, and I’m 
three years older than Paul. My mother did for us with 
a 'l her might, and she kept us decent — if such a useless 
httle mess as me can be said to be decent At any rate, 
she kept me alive, and that’s a proof she was handy She 
w ont to the wash-tub, and she might have been a queen, as 
she stood there with her bare arms m the foul linen and 
her long hair braided on her head. She was terrible hand- 
some, but he would have been a bold man that would 
have taken upon himself to tell her so And it was from 
her we got our education — she was determined we should 
rise above the common You might have thought, in her 
Position, that she couldn’t go into such things, but she 
Wa s a rare one for keeping you at your book She could 
hold to her idea when my poor father couldn’t , and her 
idea, for U s, was that Paul should get learning and should 
look after me You can see for yourself that that’s what has 
oome about How he got it is more than I can say, as we 
ne ver had a penny to pay for it , and of course my mother’s 
cleverness wouldn’t have been of much use if he hadn’t 
been clever himself Well, it was all in the family Paul 
' vas a boy that would learn more from a jellow placard 
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pasted on a ^ all, or a time-table at a railway station, than 
many a young fellow from a year at college. That was his 
only college, poor lad — picking up what he could Mother 
was taken when she was still needed, nearly five years ago 
There w r as an epidemic of typhoid, and of course it must 
pass me over, the goose of a thing — only that I’d have 
made a poor feast — and just lay that gallant creature on 
her back Well, she never again made it ache over her 
soapsuds, straight and broad as it was Not having seen 
her, you wouldn’t believe,’ said Rose Muniment, in con- 
clusion , ‘but I just wanted you to understand that our 
parents had intellect, at least, to give us ’ 

Hyacinth listened to this recital with the deepest 
interest, and without being m the least moved to allow 
for filial exaggeration, inasmuch as his impression of 
the brother and sister was such as it would have taken a 
much more marvellous tale to account for The very way 
Rose Muniment sounded the word ‘ intellect ’ made him 
feel this, she pronounced it as if she were distributing 
prizes for a high degree of it No doubt the tipsy inventor 
and the regal laundress had been fine specimens, but that 
ldnt diminish the merit of their highly original offspring 
e girl s insistence upon her mother’s virtues (even now 
that her age had become more definite to him he thought 
o ler as a girl) touched in his heart a chord that w*as 
a ways ready to throb— the chord of melancholy, bitter, 
aim ess wonder as to the difference it would have made 
m is spirit if there had been some pure, honourable 
igure like that to shed her influence over it. 

a litttT y ° U Vei7 f ° nd ° f y ° Ur brother ? ’ he squired, after 

The eyes of his hostess glittered at him for a moment 
JL y > 0U 6Ver quarrel Wlth him, you’ll see whose side I’ll 


£ Ah, before that I shall make you like */* ’ 
over i ' ^ possible ’ and yuu’h see how I’ll fling y 

about tlie d ° y °V ° bjCCt so t0 his views— his ide 
ay the people will come up ? ’ 

because I th.nk he'll get over ihuu ' 
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‘ Never — never ! ’ cncd Hyacinth ‘ I have only known 
him an hour or two, but I deny that, with all my strength ’ 

‘ Is that the way you are going to make me like you— 
contradicting me so ? ’ Miss Muniment inquired, with 
familiar archness 


1 What’s the use, when you tell me I shall be sacrificed ? 
One might as well perish for a lamb as for a sheep ’ 

' I don’t believe you’re a lamb at all Certainly you are 
not, if you want all the great people pulled down, and the 
most dreadful scenes enacted ’ 

' Don't you believe in human equality ? Don’t you want 
anj thing done for the groaning, toiling millions — those who 
have been cheated and crushed and bamboozled from the 
beginning of time?’ 


Hyacinth asked this question with considerable heat, 
but the effect of it was to send his companion off into a 
new fit of laughter * You say that just like a man that my 
brother described to me three days ago , a little man at 
some club, whose hair stood up — Paul imitated the way he 
glowered and screamed I don’t mean that you scream, 
you know , but you use almost the same words that he did.’ 

yacinth scarcely knew what to make of this allusion, or of 
1 c picture offered to him of Paul Muniment casting ridicule 
upon those who spoke in the name of the down trodden 
ut Rosy went on, before he had time to do more than 
retlect that there would evidently be a great deal more to 
earn about her brother ‘ I haven’t the least objection to 
seeing the people improved, but I don’t want to see the 
aristocracy lowered an inch I like so much to look at it 
up there.’ 


You ought to know my aunt Pmme — she’s just such 
soother benighted idolater l ’ Hyacinth exclaimed. 

Drii you are making me like you very fast 1 And pray, 
your aunt Pmme?’ 

, , ue’s a dressmaker, and a charming little woman I 

° ( u ? bhe her to come and see you.’ 
in * m Dm not m her line — I never had on a dress 

my hf e But, as a charming woman, I should be 

del 'glned to see her’ 

I will bring her some day,’ said Hyacinth And then 
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he added, rather incongruously, for he was irritated by the 
girl’s optimism, thinking it a shame that her sharpness 
should be enlisted on the wrong side, ‘ Don’t you want, for 
) ourself, a better place to live m?’ 

She jerked herself up, and for a moment he thought she 
would jump out of her bed at him ‘ A better place than 
this? Pray, how could there be a better place? Every 
one thinks it’s lovely ; you should see our view by daylight 
— you should see everything I’ve got Perhaps you are 
used to something very fine, but Lady Aurora says that m 
all Belgrave Square there isn’t such a cosy little room If you 
think I’m not perfectly content, you are very much mistaken ’’ 
Such a sentiment as that could only exasperate Hyacinth, 
and his exasperation made him indifferent to the fact that 
he had appeared to cast discredit on Miss Muniment’s 
apartment Pinnie herself, submissive as she was, had 
spared him that sort of displeasure ; she groaned over the 
dinginess of Lomax Place sufficiently to remind him that 
she had not been absolutely stultified by misery ‘ Don’t 
you sometimes make your brother very angry ? ’ he asked, 
smiling, of Rose Muniment 

Angry ? I don’t know w hat you take us for 1 I never 
sw him lose his temper in his life ’ 

He must be a rum customer 1 Doesn’t he really care 
* or f° r what we were talking about ? ’ 

For a moment Rosy was silent ; then she replied, ‘ What 

m y rot; ber really cares for — well, one of these days, when 
you know, you’ll tell me ’ 

Hjacmth stared ‘But isn’t he tremendously deep 

m He hesitated 

£ Deep m what? ’ 


i , 'Y el1 ’ m what ’ s going on, beneath the surface Doesn’t 
nc belong to things ? ’ 

ast- KiY! kmxw what he belongs to — you may 

door rpnrimYf lau g hln g again, as the opening 

must In 1 6 su kJ ect tbeir conversation. ‘You 
on ‘ t CV A OSSe i the water with her ladyship,’ she went 
t ,,\ ° n l der uho enjoyed their walk most’ 

said the )oung n man° ld ^ and she has a goodish stride,’ 
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‘I think she's in love with you, simply, Mr Muni- 
ment' 

‘ Really, my dear, for an admirer of the aristocracy you 
allow yourself a license,’ Paul murmured, smiling at 
Hyacinth. 

Hyacinth got up, feeling that really he had paid a long 
visit , his curiosity was far from satisfied, but there was a 
limit to the time one should spend in a young lady’s sleep- 
ing apartment ‘ Perhaps she is , why not ? ’ he remarked 

* Perhaps she is, then , she’s daft enough for anything ' 

‘ There have been fine folks before who have patted the 
people on the back and pretended to enter into their life,’ 
Hyacinth said. ‘ Is she only playing with that idea, or is 
she in earnest ? ’ 

‘In earnest — in terrible earnest, my dear fellow I 
think she must be rather crowded out at home ’ 

‘Crowded out of Inglefield? Why, there’s room for 
three hundred 1 ’ Rosy broke m. 

‘ Well, if that’s the land of mob that’s in possession, no 
wonder she prefers Camberwell. We must be kind to the 
poor lady,’ Paul added, in a tone which Hyacinth noticed. 
He attributed a remarkable meaning to it , it seemed to say 
that people such as he were now so sure of their game that 
they could afford to be magnanimous , or else it expressed 
a prevision of the doom which hung over her ladyship’s 
head. Mumment asked if Hyacinth and Rosy had made 
friends, and the girl replied that Mr Robinson had made 
himself very agreeable ‘ Then you must tell me all about 
him after he goes, for you know I don’t know him much 
royself,’ said her brother 

‘ Oh yes, I’ll tell you everything , you know how I like 
describing ’ 

Hyacinth was laughing to himself at the young lady’s 
account of his efforts to please her, the fact being that he 
had only listened to her own eager discourse, without open- 
m E his mouth , but Paul, whether or no he guessed the 
truth, said to him very pertinently, ‘It’s very wonderful 
s he can describe things she has never seen And they are 
just like the reality ’ 

‘ 1 here’s nothing I’ve never seen,’ Rosy rejoined ‘ 1 hat’s 
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the advantage of my lying here in such a manner I see 
everything m the world ’ 

‘You don’t seem to see your brother’s meetings — his 
secret societies and clubs You put that aside when I 
asked you ’ 

‘ Oh, you mustn’t ask her that sort of thing,’ said Paul, 
lowering at Hyacinth with a fierce frown — an expression 
which he perceived in a moment to be humorously assumed 

‘What am I to do, then, since you won’t tell me any- 
thing definite yourself? ’ 

‘ It will be definite enough when you get hanged for it 1 ’ 
Rosy exclaimed, mockingly. 

‘ Why do you want to poke your head into black holes 7 ’ 
Muniment asked, laying his hand on Hyacinth’s shoulder, 
and shaking it gently. 

1 Don’t you belong to the party of action ?’ said Hyacinth, 
solemnly 

1 Look at the way he has picked up all the silly bits of 
catchwords 1 ’ Paul cried, laughing, to his sister ‘You 
must have got that precious phrase out of the newspapers, 
out of some drivelling leader Is that the party you w'ant 
to belong to ? ’ he went on, with his clear eyes ranging over 
his diminutive friend 

‘ If you’ll show me the thing itself I shall have no more 
occasion to mind the newspapers,’ Hyacinth pleaded It 
was his view of himself, and it was not an unfair one, that 
his was a character that would never beg for a favour , but 
now he felt that in any relation he might have with Paul 
Muniment such a law would be suspended This man he 
could entreat, pray to, go on his knees to, without a sense 
of humiliation 


What thing do you mean, infatuated, deluded youth?’ 
aul went on, refusing to be serious 

Well, you know you do go to places you had far 
e er eep out of, and that often when I lie here and 
is en to steps on the stairs I’m sure they are coming m to 

interposed 0 ^ 11 ^ y ° Ur papers ’’ Mlss Muniment lucidly 
rhv I h "„ day papers, my dear, wall be the 

day you’ll get up and dance’ 
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‘What did jou ask me to come home with you for?’ 
Hyacinth demanded, twirling his hat It was an effort for 
him, for a moment, to keep the tears out of his eyes , he 
found himself forced to put such a different construction on 
his new friend's hospitality He had had a happy impres 
sion that Muniment perceived m him a possible associate, 
of a high type, in a subterranean crusade against the ex- 
isting order of things, and now it came over him that the 
real use he had been put to was to beguile an hour for a 
pert invalid That was all very well, and he would sit by 
Miss Rosy’s bedside, were it a part of his service, every 
day m the week, only in such a case it should be his 
reward to enjoy the confidence of her brother This 
young man, at the present juncture, justified the high 
estimate that Lady Aurora Langnsh had formed of his 
intelligence whatever Ins natural reply to Hyacinth’s 
question would have been, he invented, at the moment, a 
better one, and said, at random, smiling, and not knowing 
exactly what his visitor had meant, 

‘ What did I ask you to come with me for? To see if 
) ou would be afraid ' 

What there was to be afraid of was to Hyacinth i 
quantity equally vague , but he rejoined, quickly enough, 
I think you have only to try me to see ’ 

‘ I’m sure if you introduce him to some of your low, 
wicked friends, he’ll be quite satisfied after he has looked 
round a bit,’ Miss Muniment remarked, irrepressibly 

,r lhose are just the kind of people I want to know,’ 
said Hyacinth, ingenuously 

His ingenuousness appeared to touch Paul Muniment 
‘Well, I see you’re a good ’un Just meet me some 

night’ 

‘ Where, where?’ asked Hyacinth, eagerly 
‘Oh, I’ll tell you where when we get away from her,’ 
his fncnd, laughing, but leading him out of the room 
agaia 
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Several months after Hyacinth had made the acquaint- 
ance of Paul Muniment, Millicent Henning remarked to 
him that it was high time he should take her to some 
place of amusement He proposed the Canterbury Music 
Hall, whereupon she tossed her head and affirmed that 
when a young lady had done for a young man what she 
had done for him, the least he could do was to take her to 


some theatre in the Strand Hyacinth w'ould have been a 
good deal at a loss to say exactly what she had done for 
him, but it w r as familiar to him by this time that she re- 
garded him as under great obligations From the day she 
came to look him up in Lomax Place she had taken a 
position, largely, in his life, and he had seen poor Pinnie’s 
wan countenance grow several degrees more blank 
Amanda Pynsent’s forebodings had been answered to the 
etter , that bold-faced apparition had become a permanent 
in uence She never spoke to him about Millicent but 
once, several weeks after her interview with the girl , and 
t ns w as not in a tone of rebuke, for she had divested hcr- 
sell tor ever of any maternal prerogative. Tearful, tremu- 
°us, e erential inquiry was now her only weapon, and 
no mg could be more humble and circumspect than the 
hn a ™ er ^ hlch slle ma de use of it He was never at 
w ? an ^ venm g> at present, and he had mysterious 
lnd ln S fos Sundays, with which church-going 

after ten t0 tlme ^ad t» een when, often, 

while fer ft Sat ^ 6ar ^ am P w *th the dressmaker, and, 
and of 9rn^ e . rS ^ eW ’ rea( ^ ° Ut to ^ er the wor ^ cs °f Dickens 
forgotten thp 3 a PP> T ^ ours when he appeared to have 

forgot it her^pif^ 0 ^ S ^ e ^ aC ^ ^ one and she almost 
But now he gulped dowm his tea so fast 
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that he hardly took off his hat while he sat there, and 
Pinnie, with her quick eye for all matters of costume, 
noticed that he wore it still more gracefully askew than 
usual, with a little victorious, exalted air He hummed 
to himself, he fingered his. moustache , he looked out 
of the window when there was nothing to look at, he 
seemed pre occupied, absorbed m intellectual excursions, 
half anxious and half delighted. During the whole winter 
Miss Pynsent explained everything by three words mur 
mured beneath her breath ‘That forward jade!' On 
the single occasion, however, on which she sought relief 
from her agitation in an appeal to Hyacinth, she did not 
trust herself to designate the girl by any epithet or title. 

‘There is only one thing I want to know,’ she said to 
him, in a manner which might have seemed casual if in 
her silence, knowing her as well as he did, he had not 
already perceived the implication of her thought ‘Does 
she expect you to marry her, dearest?’ 

‘Does who expect me? I should like to see the 
woman who does I ’ 

‘ Of course you know who I mean The one that came 
after you — and picked you right up — from the other end 
of London ’ And at the remembrance of that insufferable 
scene poor Pinnie flamed up for a moment ‘ Isn’t there 
plenty of young fellows down in that low part where she 
lives, without her ravaging over here? Why can’t she 
stick to her own beat, I should like to know?’ Hyacinth 
had flushed at this inquiry, and she saw something in his 
face which made her change her tone. ‘Just promise me 
this, my precious child that if you get into any sort of 
mess with that piece you’ll immediately confide it to your 
Poor old Pinnie.’ 

* My poor old Pinnie sometimes makes me quite sick,’ 
Hyacinth remarked, for answer ‘ What sort of a mess do 
you suppose I’ll get into ?' 

‘Well, suppose she does come it over >ou that you 
Promised to marry her?’ 

‘You don’t know what you’re talking about She 
doesn’t want to marry any one to-day ’ 

‘Then what does she want to do?' 
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‘ Do you imagine I would tell a lady s secrets ? the 

young man inquired . , ., 

‘ Dear me, if she was a lady, I shouldn t be a rai 

said Pmnie. 1f 

‘ Every woman’s a lady when she has placed herse 
under one’s protection,’ Hyacinth rejoined, with his itt e 

manner of a man of the world. 

‘ Under your protection ? Laws 1 ’ cried Pinme, staring 

‘And pray, who’s to protect you?' 

As soon as she had said this she repented, because it 
seemed just the sort of exclamation that would have made 
Hyacinth bite her head off. One of the things she loved 
him for, however, was that he gave you touching surprises 
in this line, had sudden inconsistencies of temper that were 
all for your advantage. He was by no means always mild 
when he ought to have been, but he was sometimes so 
when there was no obligation At such moments Pinme 
wanted to kiss him, and she had often tried to make Mr. 
Vetch understand what a fascinating trait of character this 
was on the part of their young friend. It was rather diffi- 
cult to describe, and Mr Vetch never would admit that he 
understood, or that he had observed anything that seemed 
to correspond to the dressmaker’s somewhat confused 
psychological sketch. It was a comfort to her in these 
days, and almost the only one she had, that she was sure 
Anastasius Vetch understood a good deal more than he 
felt bound to acknowledge He was always up to his old 
game of being a great deal cleverer than cleverness itself 
required , and it consoled her present weak, pinched feel- 
ing to know that, although he still talked of the boy as if 
it would be a pity to take him too seriously, that wasn’t the 
way he thought of him He also took him seriously, and 
ie had even a certain sense of duty in regard to him 

nam ^ nsen * : wen t so far as to say to herself that the 
er probably had savings, and that no one had ever 
noun of any one else belonging to him She wouldn’t 
ave mentioned it to Hyacinth for the world, for fear of 
eachng up to a disappointment , but she had visions of a 
oo scap sheet, folded away m some queer little bachelor’s 
ox (she couldn’t fancy what men kept in such places), on 
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which Hyacinth’s name would have been written down, m 
very big letters, before a solicitor 

‘ Oh, I’m unprotected, m the nature of things,’ he re- 
plied, smiling at his too scrupulous companion Then he 
added, ‘ At any rate, it isn’t from that girl any danger will 
come to me ' 

1 1 can’t think why you like her,’ Pmme remarked, as if 
she had spent on the subject treasures of impartiality 

‘It’s jolly to hear one woman on the subject of another,’ 
Hyacinth said. ‘You’re kind and good, and yet you’re 

ready- ’ He gave a philosophic sigh. 

* Well, what am I ready to do ? I'm not ready to see 
you gobbled up before my eyes 1 ’ 

‘You needn’t be afraid, she won’t drag me to the 
altar’ 


‘ And pray, doesn’t she think you good enough — for one 
of the beautiful Hennings ? ’ 

‘ You don't understand, my poor Pinme,’ said Hyacinth, 
weanly ‘I sometimes think there isn’t a single thing in 
hfe that you understand One of these days she’ll marry 
an alderman ’ 

‘ An alderman — that creature ? ’ 

An alderman, or a banker, or a bishop, or some one of 
mat kind. She doesn’t want to end her career to-day, she 
wants to begin it’ 

1 Well, I wish she would take you later I’ the dressmaker 

exclaimed. 


Hyacinth said nothing for a moment, then he broke 
out ‘ What are you afraid of ? Look here, we had better 
c ear this up, once for alL Are you afraid of my marrying 
a Sul out of a shop ? ’ 

, Hh, you wouldn’t, would you ? ’ cned Pinme, with a 

md of conciliatory eagerness ‘ That’s the way I like to 
bear you telk , , 

Ho you think I would marry any one who would marry 
e Hyacinth went on ‘The kind of girl who would 
sta b t me 1S kind of girl I wouldn’t look at’ He 
8U c b Pmme as having thought it all out , which did not 
h,? 1156 bet, as she had been familiar, from his youth, with 
Wa y of following things up But she was always 
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delighted when he made a remark which showed he was 
conscious of being of fine clay flashed out an a u ^ 1( ^ n 0 
his not being what he seemed He was not what he 
seemed, but even with Pmme’s valuable assistance he had 
not succeeded m representing to himself, very definite y, 
what he was She had placed at his disposal, for this pur- 
pose, a passionate idealism which, employed m some case 
where it could have consequences, might have been terme 
profligate, and which never cost her a scruple or a com- 
punction 

‘ I’m sure a princess might look at you and be none t e 
worse ' ’ she declared, m her delight at this assurance, more 
positive than any she had yet received, that he was sa e 
from the worst danger This the dressmaker considered to 
be the chance of his marrying some person like herself 
Still it came over her that his taste might be lowered, and 
before the subject was dropped, on this occasion, she said 
to him that of course he must be quite aware of all that 
was wanting to such a girl as Millicent Henning — she pro- 
nounced her name at last 

‘ Oh, I don’t bother about what’s wanting to her , I’m 
content with what she has ’ 

1 Content, dearest — how do you mean ? ’ the little dress- 
maker quavered ‘ Content to make an intimate friend of 
her?’ 

‘ It is impossible I should discuss these matters with 
you,’ Hyacinth replied, grandly. 

‘ Of course I see that But I should think she would 
bore you sometimes,’ Miss Pynsent murmured, cunningly. 

1 She does, I assure you, to extinction 1 ’ 

c Then why do you spend every evening with her ? ’ 

‘ Where should you like me to spend my evenmgs ? At 
some beastly public-house — or at the Italian opera ? ’ His 
association with Miss Hennmg was not so close as that, 
but nevertheless he wouldn’t take the trouble to prove to 
poor Pmme that he enjoyed her society only two or three 
times a week , that on other evenings he simply strolled 
about the streets (this boyish habit clung to him), and that 
he had even occasionally the resource of going to the 
Poupins’, or of gossiping and smoking a pipe at some onen 
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house-door, when the night was not cold, with a fellow- 
mechanic. Later in the winter, after he had made Paul 
Muniment’s acquaintance, the aspect of his life changed 
considerably, though Millicent continued to be exceedingly 
mixed up with it He hated the taste of liquor and still 
more the taste of the places where it was sold, besides 
which the types of misery and vice that one was liable to 
see collected m them frightened and harrowed him, made 
him ask himself questions that pierced the deeper because 
they were met by no answ er It was both a blessing and a 
drawback to him that the delicate, charming character of 
the work he did at Mr Crookenden’s, under Eustace 
Poupm's influence, was a kind of education of the taste, 
trained him in the finest discriminations, in the perception 
of beauty and the hatred of ugliness This made the 
brutal, garish, stodgy decoration of public houses, with 
their deluge of gaslight, their glittering brass and pewter, 
their lumpish woodwork and false colours, detestable to 
him , he was still very young when the ‘ gin palace ' ceased 
to convey to him an idea of the palatial. 

For this unfortunate but remarkably organised youth, 
every displeasure or gratification of the visual sense coloured 
his whole mind, and though he lived in Pentonville and 
worked in Soho, though he was poor and obscure and 
cramped and full of unattainable desires, it may be said of 
him that what was most important in life for him was 
simply his impressions They came from everything he 
touched, they kept him thrilling and throbbing during a 
considerable part of his waking consciousness, and they 
constituted, as yet, the pnncipal events and stages of his 
career Fortunately, they were sometimes very delightful 
Everything m the field of observation suggested this or 
that, everything struck him, penetrated, stirred , he had, in 
a word, more impressions than he knew what to do with— 
felt sometimes as if they would consume or asphyxiate 
him He liked to talk about them, but it was only a few, 
here and there, that he could discuss with Millicent Hen 
»mg He let Miss Pynsent imagine that his hours of 
leisure were almost exclusively dedicated to this young hd>, 
because, as he said to himself, if he were to account to her 
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for every evening in the week it would make no differ- 
ence — she would stick to her suspicion ; and he referred 
this perversity to the general weight of misconception under 
which (at this crude period of his growth) he held it was his 
lot to languish It didn’t matter to one whether one were 
a little more or a little less misunderstood. He might 
have remembered that it mattered to Pinme, who, after her 
first relief at hearing him express himself so properly on the 
subject of a matrimonial connection with Miss Henning, 
allowed her faded, kind, weak face, little by little, to 
lengthen out to its old solemnity This came as the days 
went on, for it wasn’t much comfort that he didn’t want to 


marry the young woman m Pimlico, w r hen he allow'ed him- 
self to be held as tight as if he did For the present, 
in eed > sbe sim ply said, * Oh, well, if you see her as she is, 
on t care w r hat you do ' — a sentiment implying a certain 
moral recklessness on the part of the good little dress- 
ma er She was irreproachable herself, but she had lived 
or more than fifty years in a world of wickedness , like an 

1 number London women of her class and kind, 

sea acquired a certain innocent cynicism, and she 
uaged it quite a minor evil that Millicent should be left 

1 Hyacinth might get out of the scrape 

mamoJ 1 r °^ saben mal den and a premature, lowering 
which ° r r Gr be ^ oved httle hoy, she very w r ell knew 
sion of m if" med ^ sboidd be added that her lmpres- 
to make 1 Ic ^ nts P ower to take care of herself was such as 

Hyacirrth I f t0 Plty her m advance Knme thought 

y ° Ung man In the world > but her 

Pimlico was cleverer^ that the y° un S la dy in 

kind that nroclitri a ^ abl ^ a * any rate, was of a 
was rather associafe^wnh i^ SUffenng> whereas Hyacinth’s 

quaintance of* theTbr^h enjoyed for tbr ee months the ac- 
whole complexion r ^ ^ c nd sister in Audley Court the 
vaded by an interest ^ ^ Seemed Ranged , it was per- 
though it by no excitement > which overshadowed, 

Miss Henning ItwaT Su £ p anted > tb e brilliant figure of 
and append to coZ P f 1 bed ln a hl 6 her key, altogether, 
P ° a of horizons equally fresh 
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and vast. Milhcent, therefore, shared her dominion, with 
out knowing exactly what it was that drew her old play- 
fellow off, and without indeed demanding of him an account 
which, on her own side, she was not prepared to give. 
Hyacinth was, in the language of the circle in which she 
moved, her fancy, and she was content to occupy, as regards 
himself, the same graceful and somewhat irresponsible posi 
tion. She had an idea that she was a very beneficent 
friend fond of him and careful of him as an elder sister 
might be , warning him as no one else could do against the 
dangers of the town, putting that stiff common sense, of 
which she was convinced that she possessed an extraor- 
dinary supply, at the service of his incurable verdancy , and 
looking after him, generally, as no one, poor child, had ever 
done. Milhcent made light of the little dressmaker, in this 
view of Hyacinth’s past (she thought Pinnie no better than 
a starved cat), and enjoyed herself immensely m the char- 
acter of guide and philosopher, while she pushed the young 
m an with a robust elbow or said to him, ‘Well, you are a 
sharp one, you are 1 ’ Her theory of herself, as we know, 
was that she was the sweetest girl m the world, as well as 
the cleverest and handsomest, and there could lie no better 
Proof of her kindness of heart than her disinterested affec- 
tion for a snippet of a bookbinder Her sociability was 
certainly great, and so were her vanity, her grossness, her 
presumption, her appetite for beer, for buns, for entertain- 
ment of every kind She represented, for Hyacinth, during 
this period, the eternal feminine, and his taste, considering 
that he was fastidious, will be wondered at , it will be 
Judged that she did not represent it very favourably 

It may easily be believed that he scrutinised his infatua 
don even while he gave himself up to it, and that he often 
"ondered he should care for a girl in whom he found so 
much to object to She was vulgar, clumsy and grotesquely 
‘gnorant , her conceit was proportionate, and she had not a 
Emin of tact or of quick perception And yet there was 
something so fine about her, to his imagination, and she 
earned with such an air the advantages she did possess, 

! lnt her figure constantly mingled itself even with those 
Hht visions that hovered before him after Paul Muniment 
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had opened a mysterious window. She was bold, and free, 
and generous, and if she was coarse she was neither false 
nor cruel She laughed with the laugh of the people, and 
if you hit her hard enough she would cry with its tears 
When Hyacinth was not letting his imagination wander 
among the haunts of the aristocracy, and fancying him- 
self stretched m the shadow of an ancestral beech, read- 
ing the last number of the Revue des Deux Maudes, he 


was occupied with contemplations of a very different 
kind , he was absorbed in the struggles and sufferings of 
the millions whose life flowed m the same current as his, 
and who, though they constantly excited his disgust, and 
made him shrink and turn away, had the power to chain 
his sympathy, to make it glow to a kind of ecstasy, to 
convince him, for the time at least, that real success m 
the world would be to do something with them and for 
them All this, strange to say, was never so vivid to him 
as when he was m Millicent’s company , which is a proof 
of his fantastic, erratic way of seeing things She had no 
such ideas about herself, they were almost the only ideas 
s e didn t have. She had no theories about redeeming 
or uplifting the people , she simply loathed them, because 
ey were so dirty, with the outspoken violence of one 
who had known poverty, and the strange bedfellows it 
ma es, in a very different degree from Hyacinth, brought 
up, comparatively, with Pinme to put sugar in his tea 
eep im supplied with neckties, like a little swell 
skin 1 1 ? ent ’ t0 ^ lear ber talk, only wanted to keep her 
•d . S f c ear an ^ marry some respectable tea-merchant 
°tu ° U - * 16T0 s ^ e was magnificently plebeian, in the 
tn at implied a kind of loud recklessness of danger 

un the^ ^ Ua s ^ me f° rt: h in a row She summed 

thpir J° Cla 6 r humorous, ignorant chatter of the masses, 
mstinrhv 501 ^ ° r .tensive a nd defensive passion, their 
should rp P erce P tlon °f their strength on the day they 
their ideal 7 f*"** and “ much as any of thi, 
washed hand^ ana™ 6 !* 1 " 6 Smug and P ros P erous > where 

birds under glass f ? WS ° n dressers ’ and stuffed 

success ci ’ and ‘ am dy photographs, would symbolise 
She was none the less plucky for being at bottom 
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a shameless Philistine, ambitious of a front-garden with 
rockwork , and she presented the plebeian character in none 
the less plasttc a form Having the history of the French 
Revolution at his fingers’ ends, Hyacinth could easily see 
her (if there should ever be barricades in the streets of 
London), with a red cap of liberty on her head and her 
white throat bared so that she should be able to shout the 
louder the Marseillaise of that hour, whatever it might be 
If the festival of the Goddess of Reason should ever be 
enacted in the British metropolis (and Hyacinth could con 
sider such possibilities without a smile, so much was it a 
part of the little religion he had to remember, always, that 
there was no knowing what might happen) — if this solem 
mty, I say, should be revived m Hyde Park, who was 
better designated than Miss Henning to figure in a grand 
statuesque manner, ns the heroine of the occasion ? It 
was plain that she had laid her inconsequent admirer under 
a peculiar spell, since he could associate her with such 
scenes as that while she consumed beer and buns at his 
expense. If she had a weakness, it was for prawns , and 
she had, all winter, a plan for his taking her down to 
Gravesend, where this luxury was cheap and abundant, 
when the fine long days should arrive. She was never so 
frank and facetious as when she dw elt on the details of a 
Project of this kind , and then Hyacinth was reminded 
afresh that it was an immense good fortune for her that she 
' vas handsome If she had been ugly he couldn’t have 
listened to her, but her beauty glorified even her accent, 
interfused her cockney genius with prismatic hues, gave her 
a large and constant impunity 
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She desired at last to raise their common experience to a 
loftier level, to enjoy what she called a high-class treat 
Their conversation was condemned, for the most part, to go 
forward in the streets, the v. intry, dusky, foggy streets, 
which looked bigger and more numerous in their perpetual 
obscurity, and in which everything was covered with damp, 
gritty smut, an odour extremely agreeable to Miss Henning 
Happily she shared Hyacinth’s relish of vague perambula- 
tion, and was still more addicted than he to looking into 
tie windows of shops, before which, in long, contemplative 
ia ts, she picked out freely the articles she shouldn’t mind 
ca mg her own Hyacinth always pronounced the objects 
ri f ei v. Se f Ctlon hideous, and made no scruple to tell her 
she aad the worst taste of any girl in the place, 
i ln ^ at he could say to her affronted her so, much, 
h re ^ nsi ons in the way of a cultivated judgment 
bpp n fTc e f S ^ ad not ’ ln deed, her natural aptitude 
P'llnrp ’ m the nei ghbourhood of Buckingham 

the scarcel y anything they didn’t sell in 

contan "hich she was an ornament), by daily 

Hyacinth' 1 ! 1 ^ 6 , Poshest products of modern industry ? 
her there esta hhshment to scorn, and told 

artist would lookat" 18 She’ fr ° m a° P b ° tt0m > that a reaI 
if this v.prp ^ i She inquired, w ith answering derision, 

reality she unc 5 Scnptlon his own few inches; but in 
by his t V faSa fi ed « as much “ she was pmvoked, 
able differencec; ^cult to please, of seeing mdescrib- 
origmallv as \pr m< i n ^ t ^ ln ^ s She had given herself out, 
stupid When J ' n ° Wlng ’ ^ Ut coldd make her feci 
modify that he *** & , W ^ de he pointed out a com- 
y ‘ he co '> d ««nded to l,ke (tins d.dn t happen 
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often, because the only shops in which there was a chance 
of his making such a discovery were closed at nightfall), 
she stared, bruised him more or less with her elbow, and 
declared that if any one should give her such a piece of 
rubbish she would sell it for fourpence. Once or twice she 
asked him to be so good as to explain to her in what its 
superiority consisted — she could not nd herself of a sus- 
picion that there might be something in his opinion, and 
she was angry at not finding herself as positive as any one 
But Hyacinth replied that it was no use attempting to tell 
her, she wouldn’t understand, and she had better continue 
to admire the insipid productions of an age which had lost 
the sense of quality — a phrase which she remembered, 
proposing to herself even to make use of it, on some 
future occasion, but was quite unable to interpret 

'When her companion demeaned himself in this manner 
it was not with a view of strengthening the tie which united 
Inm to his childhood’s friend , but the effect followed, on 
Millicent’s side, and the girl was proud to think that she 
"as m possession of a young man whose knowledge w r as of 
high an order that it was inexpressible. In spite of her 
vanity she was not so convinced of her perfection as not 
to be full of ungratified aspirations , she had an idea that 
it might be to her advantage some day to exhibit a sample 
of that learning, and at the same time, when, in considera- 
t>on, for instance, of a jeweller’s gas lighted display in Great 
Portland Street, Hyacinth lingered for five minutes m 
perfect silence, while she delivered herself according to 
her wont at such junctures, she was a thousand miles from 
guessing the feelings which made it impossible for him to 
speak. She could long for things she was not likely to 
have, envy other people for possessing them, and say it 
"as a regular shame (she called it a shime ) , draw brilliant 
P'ctures of what she should do with them if she did have 
Jhem , and pass immediately, with a mind unencumbered 
hy superfluous inductions, to some other topic, equally 
‘"tunate and personal. The sense of privation, with her, 
w as often extremely acute , but she could always put her 
f ,n ger on the remedy With the imaginative, irresponsible 
httle bookbinder the case was very different, the remedy, 
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with him, was terribly vague and impracticable He was 
liable to moods in which the sense of exclusion from all 
that he would have liked most to enjoy in life settled upon 
him like a pall They had a bitterness, but they w'ere not 
invidious — they were not moods of vengeance, of imaginary 
spoliation they were simply states of paralysing melanchol), 
of infinite sad reflection, in which he felt that in this world 
of effort and suffering life was endurable, the spirit able to 
expand, only m the best conditions, and that a sordid 
struggle, in wdnch one should go down to the grave without 
laving tasted them, w r as not worth the misery it would cost, 
tie dull demoralisation it would entail 

n such hours the great, roaring, indifferent w'orld of 
-on on seemed to him a huge organisation for mocking at 
ns poverty, at his inanition; and then its vulgarest ornaments, 
f Wln ows third-rate jewellers, the young man in a 
din 6 16 an ^ a crusb ~ bat who dandled by, on his way to a 
, "W 111 a hansom that nearly ran over one — these 
P he nomena became symbolic, insolent, defiant, took 

was outT V6S t0 make blm smart with the sense that hi 
° ^ moreover, that there was no con- 

rnamriH ° r f re utatlon m saying to himself that the immense 
to nut y im f mankind were out of it with him, and appeared 

their own affmr Wlth , the anno y ance - That was 

resitrmtinn a ke hnew nothing of their reasons or then 
pare he at f 1 c h° se neither to rebel nor to com- 

the standard “ When’thLTt dlsmhented > ' TOuld kee I> U P 
his brothers of th P h , ? tS Were Upon the y° un g man, 
hands their f P e °ple fared, collectively, badly at his 

shape prt elv"r ° n was t0 Resent m Lass.ve 

contempt and t i. e ® r0 1 vedm S lnterests w hlch attracted one s 
was for the rnmrU ^ ac knowledgment one owed them 
which, m agreat^iH eneSS ii )f the lllustra tion Eveiything 
)outh on whom C0U d toucb the sentient faculty of a 
turn that th™ 111 ^ WaS L lost mmistered to his convic- 
‘ quiet’ an order possible g°°d fortune m life of too 
opportunity no hixnrv * m t f a PP re ciate — no privilege, no 
nol’,0 TTT;, °' "L h ' Ch f h ™ ld not dofust.ee 


L not so much rw T T should not do J ust 

^hed to know hid a 1 ^ Wlshed to enjoy as that 

' J hlS desire not to be pampered, but 


he 
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to be initiated Sometimes, of a Saturday, in the long 
evenings of June and July, he made his way into Hyde 
Park at the hour when the throng of carnages, of nders, 
of bnlliant pedestnans, was thickest , and though lately, 
on two or three of these occasions, he had been accom- 


panied by Miss Henning, whose cnticism of the scene was 
nch and distinct, a tremendous little drama had taken place, 
pnvately, in his souL He wanted to dnve in every carnage, 
to mount on every horse, to feel on his arm the hand of 
every pretty woman m the place. In the midst of this his 
sense was vivid that he belonged to the class whom the 
upper ten thousand, as they passed, didn’t so much as rest 
their eyes upon for a quarter of a second. They looked 
at Milhcent, who was safe to be looked at anywhere, and 
was one of the handsomest girls m any company, but they 
only reminded him of the high human walls, the deep 
gulfs of tradition, the steep embankments of pnvilege and 
dense layers of stupidity, which fenced him off from social 
recognition 

And this was not the fruit of a morbid vanity on his 
part, or of a jealousy that could not be intelligent, his 
personal discomfort was the result of an exquisite admiration 
for what he had missed There were individuals whom he 
followed with his eyes, with his thoughts, sometimes even 
with his steps , they seemed to tell him what it was to be 
the flower of a high cmlisatioa At moments he was 
aghast when he reflected that the cause he had secretly 


espoused, the cause from which M Poupm and Paul 
Muniment (especially the latter) had within the last few 
months drawn aside the curtain, proposed to itself to bring 
a bout a state of things in which that particular scene would 
be impossible It made him even rather faint to think that 
be must choose , that he couldn’t (with any respect for his 
own consistency) work, underground, for the enthronement 
of the democracy, and continue to .enjoy, m however 
platonic a manner, a spectacle which rested on a hideous 
social inequality He must either suffer with the people, 
03 he had suffered before, or he must apologise to others, 
as he sometimes came so near doing to himself, for the 
nc b , inasmuch as the day was certainly near when these 
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two mighty forces would come to a d ^ th 'S ra ^^ ! ^ jc ^ 
cinth thought himself obliged, at presen > ' w hich 

for his feelings, his intimacy with Paul of 

had now grown very great, laid a good de. rcason s, 

responsibility upon him Muniment -laughed l at ^ * 

whenever he produced them, but he appe 1 d 

him, nevertheless, to have them ready, on demand^anC 
Hyacinth had an immense desire to do vh [^ht 

There were times when he said to himself t ® 

very well be his fate to be divided, to the point 
ture, to be split open by sympathies that pu e ^ 

different ways, for hadn’t he an extraordinary y , er 
current in his blood, and from the time he cou r 
was there not one half of him that seemed to 1 

playing tricks on the other, or getting snubs an pi 

from it? ^ 

That dim, dreadful, confused legend of his motli 

history, as regards which what Pmme had been a e 
him when he first began to question her was at once 
much and too little— -this stupefying explanation had s I 
plied him, first and last, with a hundred different t e° r 
of his identity What he knew, what he guessed, sic r en 
him, and what he didn’t know tormented him, but in 1 
illuminated ignorance he had fashioned forth an artic e o 
faith This had gradually emerged from the dept is o 
darkness in which he found himself plunged as a conse 
quence of the challenge he had addressed to Pinnie u i c 
he was still only a child — on the memorable day whic 
transformed the whole face of his future. It was one 
January afternoon He had come m from a walk , s e 
was seated at her lamp, as usual with her work, and she 
began to tell him of a letter that one of the lodgers had 
got, describing the manner m which his brother-in-laws 
shop, at Nottingham, had been rifled by burglars He 
listened to her story, standing m front of her, and then, by 
way of response, he said to her, 1 Who was that woman you 
took me to see ever so long ago? ’ The expiession of her 
white face, as she looked up at him, her fear of such an 
attack all dormant, after so many years — her strange, 
scared, sick glance was a thing he could never forget, any 
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more than the tone, with her breath failing her, in which 
she had repeated, ‘ That woman ? ’ 

‘ That woman, in the prison, years ago — how old was I ? 
— who was dying, and who kissed me so — as I have never 
been kissed, as I never shall be again ! Who was she, 
who was she?’ Poor Pinnie, to do her justice, had made, 
after she recovered her breath, a gallant fight it lasted a 
week , it was to leave her spent and sore for evermore, and 
before it was over Anastasius Vetch had been called in 
At his instance she retracted the falsehoods with which she 
had tned to put him off, and she made, at last, a confes- 
sion, a report, which he had reason to believe was as com 
plete as her knowledge Hyacinth could never have told 
you why the crisis occurred on such a day, why his ques- 
tion broke out at that particular moment The strangeness 
of the matter to himself was that the germ of his cunosity 
should have developed so slowly , that the haunting 
wonder, which now, as he looked back, appeared to fill his 
whole childhood, should only after so long an interval have 
crept up to the air It was only, of course, little by little 
that he had recovered his bearings in his new and more 
poignant consciousness , little by little that he reconstructed 
his antecedents, took the measure, so far as was possible, of 
his heredity His having the courage to disinter, m the 
Times, m the reading-room of the British Museum, a report 
of his mother’s trial for the murder of Lord Frederick 
Purvis, which was very copious, the affair having been quite 
a cause ccRbrc , his resolution in sitting under that splendid 
d ome, and, with his head bent to hide his hot eyes, going 
through every syllable of the ghastly record, had been an 
achievement of comparatively recent years There were 
certain things that Pinnie knew which appalled him , and 
there were others, as to which he would have given his 
hand to have some light, that it made his heart ache 
supremely to find she was honestly ignorant of He 
scarcely knew what sort of favour Mr Vetch wished to 
jaake with him (as a compensation for the precious part he 
had played m the business years before), when the fiddler 
Permitted himself to pass judgment on the family of the 
wretched young nobleman for not having provided m some 
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manner for the infant child of his assassin Why should 
they have provided, when it was evident that they refused 
absolutely to recognise his lordship’s responsibility ? Finnic 
had to admit this, under Hyacinth's terrible cross-ques- 


tioning , she could not pretend, with any show of evidence, 
that Lord Whiteroy and the other brothers (there had been 
no less than seven, most of them still living) had, at the 
time of the trial, given any symptom of believing Florentine 
Vivier’s asseverations That was their affair, he had long 
since made up his mind that his own w r as very different 
One couldn’t believe at will, and fortunately, in the case, he 
had no effort to make , for from the moment he began to 
consider the established facts (few as they w'ere, and poor 
and hideous) he regarded himself, irresistibly, as the son of 
the recreant, sacrificial Lord Frederick. 

He had no need to reason about it, all his nerves and 
pulses pleaded and testified. His mother had been a 
aughter of the wild French people (all that Pinnie could 
te im of her parentage was that Florentine had once 
mentioned that in her extreme childhood her father had 
fatten m the blood-stained streets of Pans, on a barricade, 
wi is gun in his hand) , but on the other side it took an 

a < L lstocrat — though a poor specimen, apparently, 
aa to suffice-— to account for him This, with its further 
2 ?' 0 . ns ' became Hyacinth’s article of faith , the reflec- 
.1 ^ e was a bastard involved m a remarkable manner 

thflf was a g en deman. He w f as conscious 

havp 1 n t ^ ate ima ge of his father, as he might 

because t0 ^ 0 ’ anci su Pposed this was 

It was m i-J rec * enc h had paid so tremendous a penalty 

for Hyacinth °/ that P enalt Y that the moral proof, 

herself on ar esi( ^ e( ^j his mother w'ould not have armed 
of which hpr C n Unt in ^ ul T * ess cruel than the episode 

aveT E ed wTfT mble b “ by was the U ™S «gn. She had 
bitterness of th , ecause bad been thrown over, and the 
a tub lav th * 1 'y ron S had been m the fact that he, Hya- 

Med tot remark ™i aP , ** ™ s tbe one to have been 
That his attih,ru OUT J oun S man often made to himself 

exalted, transcendent ^''!’° le ^ was of a tolerably 
n ent character, and took little account of 
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any refutation that might be based on a vulgar g ance at 
three or four obtrusive items, is proved by the importance 
that he attached, for instance, to the name by which his 
mother had told poor Pinme (when this c\cellent creature 
consented to take him) that she wished him to be called 
Hyacinth had been the name of her father, a republican 
clockmaker, the mart) r of his opinions, w hose memory she 
professed to worship , and when Lord Frederick insinuated 
himself into her confidence he had reasons for preferring to 
be known as plain Mr Robinson — reasons, however, which, 
in spite of the light thrown upon them at the trial, it was 
difficult, after so many years, to enter into 

Hyacinth never knew that Mr Vetch had said more 
than once to Pinme, ‘ If her contention as regards that 
dissolute young swell was true, why didn’t she make the 
child bear his real name, instead of his false one?’ — an 
inquiry which the dressmaker answered with some in- 
genuity, by remarking that she couldn’t call him after a 
man she had murdered, and that she supposed the un- 
happy girl didn’t wish to publish to every one the boy’s 
connection with a crime that had been so much talked 
about If Hyacinth had assisted at this little discussion it 
is needless to say that he would have sided with Miss 
fynsent, though that his judgment was independently 
formed 15 proved by the fact that Pmnie's fearfully indis 
creet attempts at condolence should not have made him 
throw up his version m disgust. It was after the complete 
revelation that he understood the romantic innuendoes 
w ith which his childhood had been surrounded, and of 
^hich he had never caught the meaning, they having 
seemed but part and parcel of the habitual and pro 
miscuous divagations of his too constructive companion 
When it came over him that, for years, she had m:\de a 
Jbol of him, to himself and to others, he could have 
beaten her, for grief and shame , and yet, before he 
administered this rebuke he had to remember that she 
onl y chattered (though she professed to have been extra 
1 or dinjn!y dumb) about a matter which he spent nine- 
tenths of his time in brooding over When she tried to 
insole him for the horror of his mother’s history' by des 
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canting on the glory of the Purvises, and reminding him 
that he was related, through them, to half the aristocracy 
of England, he felt that she was turning the tragedy of his 
life into a monstrous farce , and yet he none the less con- 
tinued to chensh the belief that he was a gentleman born. 
He allowed her to tell him nothing about the family m 
question, and his stoicism on this subject was one of the 
reasons of the deep dejection of her later years If he 
ad only let her ideahse him a little to himself she would 
ave felt that she was making up, by so much, for her 
gran , mistake. He sometimes saw the name of his 
at er s relations m the newspaper, but he always turned 
away ls e y es fr° m it- He had nothing to ask of them, 
an e wished to prove to himself that he could ignore 
lem (who had been willing to let him die like a rat) as 

him if aS they 1 8 nored Decidedly, he cried to 

cnhJ 6 at tlmeS5 he was with the people, and every pos- 

tke P eo Pl e > as against such shameless 
that hp s k Ut ak ^e same he was happy to feel 

finest sensibilities 1 “ h ‘ S Ve ” S Wh ' Ch W ° Uld aCC °“ nt ^ th6 

StrSd h M n° ni0ney t0 P a y f° r places at a theatre in the 
that on thic; 1 1Cent Hennin S having made it clear to him 
the nit ‘ 10n ske ex P ecte d something better than 

stalls at ten shl^r ‘ he r °? al box > a “ u P le ° f 
frankness of nZ , ? apiece? ’ he asked of her, with a 

11 was perfectlv nn ’ WUh thlS y0Ung lad ?> fortunate ty’ 
that sh e P would 7 P f lble , to Poetise She had answered 

balcony, m the 0 kerse ^ ^th a seat in the second 
volved an expend^ r0 , nt 1 and ^ such a position m- 
he waited one nuritf wblcb he was still unable to meet, 
alreadv, more than u P on Mr Vetch, to whom he had 
Pecuniary embargo ° nce ’ had recour se in moments of 
hddler were peculiar^^ ^ 1S re l atl0ns with the caustic 
they were m theorv ’ nr Gy _) vere much better m fact than 
before this, and with th * ^ etck had let him know — long 
utmost— the part h^ h e j >U f pose of covenn g Pmme to the 
child’s being taken tn m P ayed w hen the question of the 
istressmgly presented ^° wer bank’s institution was so 
ed ’ and Hyacinth, in the face of this 
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information, had inquired, with some sublimity, what the 
devil the fiddler had to do with his pnvate affairs Anas- 
tasius Vetch had rephed that it was not as an affair of his, 
but as an affair of Pmnie’s, that he had considered the 
matter , and Hyacinth afterwards had let the question 
drop, though he had never been formally reconciled to 
his officious neighbour Of course his feeling about him 
had been immensely modified by the trouble Mr Vetch 
had taken to get him a place with old Crookenden , and 
at the period of which I write it had long been familiar to 
him that the fiddler didn’t care a straw what he thought of 
his advice at the famous crisis, and entertained himself 
with watching the career of a youth put together of such 
queer pieces It was impossible to Hyacinth not to per- 
ceive that the old man’s interest was kindly , and to-day , 
at any rate, our hero would have declared that nothing 
could have made up to him for not knowing the truth, 
homble as the truth might be. His miserable mother’s 
embrace seemed to furnish him with an inexhaustible hind 
of motive, and under the circumstances that was a bene- 
fit What he chiefly objected to m Mr Vetch was a 
certain air of still regarding him as extremely juvenile , e 
would have got on with him much better if the fiddler had 
consented to recognise the degree in which he was alrea y 
a man of the world. Vetch knew an immense deal about 
society, and he seemed to know the more because he never 
swaggered — it was only little by little you discovered it , 
but that was no reason for his looking as if his chie 
entertainment resided m a pnvate, diverting commentary 
on the conversation of his young fnend. Hyacinth felt 
that he himself gave considerable evidence of liking his 
fellow-resident m Lomax Place when he asked him to lend 
him half-a-crown. Somehow, circumstances, of old, had 
hed them together, and though this partly vexed the little 
bookbinder it also touched him , he had more than once 
solved the problem of deciding how to behave (when the 
fiddler exasperated him) by simply asking him some ser- 
vice. The old man had never refused. It was satisfactory 
to Hyacinth to remember this, as he knocked at his door, 
very late, after he had allowed him time to come home 
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from the theatre. He knew his habits * Mr. Vetch never 
went straight to bed, but sat by his fire an hour, smoking 
his pipe, mixing a grog, and reading some old book. 
Hyacinth knew when to go up by the light in his 
window, which he could see from a court behind. 

Oh, I know I haven’t been to see you for a long 
be said > in response to the remark with which the 
er S reete d him ; ‘ and I may as well tell you lmmedi- 
a e y what has brought me at present — m addition to the 
esire to ask after your health. I want to take a young 
lady to the theatre ’ 

Mr Vetch was habited m a tattered dressing-gown ; 
5nm^ artm n I11: smelt strongly of the liquor he was con- 
hpm lng Jested of his evening-gear he looked to our 
ceacpd°t P T ucbed and blighted that on the spot Hyacinth 
hnmrlaf ° e ? ltate ^ to his claims m the event of a social 
afraid Us t0 °’ Was unnu stakably a creditor. ‘I’m 
‘I find n ^° i ur young lady rather expensive.’ 

finish that £%£** eXpenS^VeJ, Said Hyacmth > 35 ]f t0 

.£»• 1 SUppose ’ y° ur secret societies ’ 
staring. 7 ° U mean b y that?’ the young man asked, 

about t/’joln'afew’" 116 ’ tIle autumn > that >’ ou were just 

Checked h l m se ?° W . I ?> a '' y d ° yOU su PP ose ?’ And Hyacinth 
I would tell ?’ * 0 you su PP ose if I had been serious 

Then he went^on^tv^’* ^ etcb murmured, with a sigh 
eh?’ y ° u want to take her to my shop, 

thing m the^trand^ r° n>t tbere - She wants some- 
much to see the p]>, % ^ reat P 0lnt She wants very 

anything, if possihlp ™ ara £ ua y I don’t wish to pay 

Eut as you know peonlp^ Say 1 baven ’t a penny 

heard you say that v!„ tbe ° tber theatres, and I have 
place to place — & r j Jn J each other little favours, from 

occurred to me t Zf * revanche > as the French say— 

0rder The piece haf J° U mig ^ be able to get me an 
has been running a long umefand most 
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people (except poor devils like me) must have seen it 
therefore there probably isn’t a rush.’ 

Mr Vetch listened in silence, and presently he said, 
‘Do you want a box?' 

‘ Oh no , something more modest’ 

‘Why not a box?’ asked the fiddler, m a tone which 
Hyacinth knew 

‘ Because I haven’t got the clothes that people wear in 
that sort of place, if you must have such a definite reason.’ 

‘And your young lady — has she got the clothes?' 

‘ Oh, I daresay , she seems to have everything ’ 

‘ Where does she get them ? ’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know She belongs to a big shop, she 
has to be fine.’ 

‘Won’t you have a pipe?’ Mr Vetch asked, pushing an 
old tobacco-pouch across the table to his visitor, and 
while the young man helped himself he puffed a while in 
silence. ‘What will she do with you?’ he inquired at 
last 

‘What will who do with me?’ 

‘Your big beauty — Miss Henning I know all about 
her from Pinnie ’ 

‘Then you know what she’ll do with mel’ Hyacinth 
returned, with rather a scornful laugh 

‘Yes, but, after all, it doesn't very much matter’ 

‘I don’t know what you are talking about’ said 
Hyacinth. 

‘Well, now the other matter — the International — are 
you very deep in that?’ the fiddler went on, as if he had 
not heard him 

‘Did Pinnie tell you also about that?’ his visitor asked. 

‘No, our friend Eustace has told me a good deal He 
knows you have put your head into something Besides, 

1 see it’ said Mr Vetch 

‘ How do you see it, pray ?’ 

‘You have got such a speaking eye Any one can 
tell, to look at you, that you have become a nihilist, that 
lou're a member of a secret society You seem to say to 
every one, “Slow torture won’t induce me to tell where it 
meets ! ” ’ 
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‘You won’t get me an order, then?’ Hyacinth said, id 
3 “a, boy, X offer you a bo, X take the greatest 

interest in you.’ A t wf Hyacinth 

They smoked together a while, a 

remarked, ‘ It has nothing to do secret?’ his com- 

as it more terrible-more ^ Verfousness 

panion inquired, looking at h «n radical,’ answered 

a thought you pretended to be a radical, 

Hy -WeU so I am-of the old-fashioned, constitutional, 
milk-and-water, jog-trot sort. I'm not an exterminate ^ 

‘We don’t know what we may be he 

comes,’ Hyacinth rejoined, more sententiously than 

intended. 

‘ Is the time coming, then, my dear boy e 0 f 

‘I don’t think I have a right to give you any 
a warning than that,’ said our hero, smiling ^ t0 

‘ If s very kind of you to do so much, I m ’ Mean- 
rush in here at the small hours for the purpose r 

while, m the few weeks, or months, or years, or 
they are, that are left, you wish to put m as muc a 

ment as you can squeeze, with the young ^ies. Vetc h 
very natural inclination.’ Then, irrelevantly, Mr 
inquired, ‘ Do you see many foreigners ? 

‘Yes, I see a good many’ 

‘And what do you think of them?’ k _„ 

1 Oh, all sorts of things I rather like Eng is 
better ’ 

‘ Mr Muniment, for example?’ , 

‘ I say, what do you know about him ?’ Hyacm 
asked . 

‘ I’ve seen him at Eustace’s I know that you and 
are as thick as thieves ’ , 

‘He will distinguish himself some day, very muc , 
said Hyacinth, who was perfectly willing, and indeed very 
proud, to be thought a close ally of the chemist’s assistant 
‘Very likely — very likely And what will he do with 
you?’ the fiddler inquired 

Hyacinth got up, the two men looked at each other 
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for an instant ‘ Do get me two good places in the second 
balcony,’ said Hyacinth. 

Mr Vetch replied that he would do what he could, and 
three days afterwards he gave the coveted order to his 
young fnend As he placed it in his hands he exclaimed, 
‘You had better put in all the fun you can, you know !’ 




BOOK SECOND 




XII 

Hiacinth and his companion took their seats with extreme 
promptitude before the curtain rose upon the Pearl of 
Paraguay Thanks to Millicent’s eagerness not to be late 
they encountered the discomfort which had constituted her 
main objection to going into the pit they waited for twenty 
minutes at the door of the theatre, in a tight, stolid crowd, 
before the official hour of opening Milkcent, bareheaded 
and very tightly laced, presented a most splendid appear- 
4 mice and, on Hyacinth’s part, gratified a certain youthful, 
rogenuous pride of possession m every respect save a 
tendency, while ingress was denied them, to make her 
neighbours feel her elbows and to comment, loudly and 
sarcastically, on the situation. It was more clear to him 
even than it had been before that she was a young lady who 
ln public places might easily need a champion or an 
apologist Hyacinth knew there was only one way to 
apologise for a * female,’ when the female was attached very 
closely and heavily to one’s arm, and was reminded afresh 
how little constitutional aversion Miss Henning had to a 
r °w He had an idea she might think his own taste ran 
even too little in that direction, and had visions of violent 
confused scenes, in which he should m some way distinguish 
himself he scarcely knew in what way, and imagined him- 
se,f more easily routing some hulking adversary by an 
exquisite application of the retort courteous than by flying 
at him with a pair of very small fists. 

By the time they had reached their places in the balcony 
Milliccnt was rather flushed and a good deal ruffled , but 
s he had composed herself in seasonfor the nsing of tbecurtam 
upon the farce which preceded the melodrama and which 
he pair had had no intention of losing At this stage a 
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more genial agitation took possession of her, an 
surrendered her sympathies to the horse -p ay 0 
traditional prelude Hyacinth found it less amusing, 
the theatre, m any conditions, was full of sweet deception 
him His imagination projected itself lovingly across 
footlights, gilded and coloured the shabby canvas 
battered accessories, and lost itself so effectually m 
fictive world that the end of the piece, however ong, 
however short, brought with it a kind of alarm, i' e 
stoppage of his personal life. It was impossible to be mor 
friendly to the dramatic illusion. Milhcent, as the au ien 
thickened, rejoiced more largely and loudly, held herse 
a lady, surveyed the place as if she knew all about it, leane 
back and leaned forward, fanned herself with majesty, gave 
her opinion upon the appearance and coiffure of every 
woman within sight, abounded in question and conjecture, 
and produa d from her pocket, a little paper of peppermm - 
drops, of which, under cruel threats, she compelled Hyacm i 
to partake. She followed with attention, though not a '' a y s 
with success, the complicated adventures of the Pearl o 
Paraguay, through scenes luxuriantly tropical, m which the 
male characters wore sombreros and stilettos, and the ladies 
either danced the cachucha or fled from licentious pursuit , 
but her eyes wandered, during considerable periods, to t e 
occupants of the boxes and stalls, concerning several o 
whom she had theories which she imparted to Hyacmt 
whiff the play went on, greatly to his discomfiture, he being 
unable to conceive of such levity She had the pretension 

of ktlOV IfUT M la A a •* /««< «/\f m/Inrl/'ltinllv 1*1 Cl bv 
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had a free offhand cynicism which imposed itself She 
thought most ladies were hypocrites, and had, in all ways, a 
low opinion of her own sex, which, more than once, before 
this, she had justified to Hyacinth by narrating observations 
of the most surprising kind, gathered dunng her career as a 
shop-girL There was a pleasing inconsequence, therefore, 
in her being moved to tears m the third act of the play, 
when the Pearl of Paraguay, dishevelled and distracted, 
dragging herself on her knees, implored the stem hidalgo 
her father, to believe in her innocence in spite of the cir- 
cumstances which seemed to condemn her — a midnight 
meeting with the wicked hero m the grove of cocoanuts. 
It was at this crisis, none the less, that she asked Hyacinth 
who his friends w ere in the principal box on the left of the 
stage, and let him know that a gentleman seated there had 
been watching him, at intervals, for the past half hour 
‘Watching met I like that!’ said the young man 
‘ When I want to be watched I take you with me ’ 

‘ Of course he has looked at me,’ Millicent answered, as 
rt she had no interest m denying that ‘ But you’re the one 
be wants to get hold of’ 

'To get hold of!’ 

‘Yes, you ninny don’t hang back. He may make your 
fortune.’ 

‘Well, if you would like him to come and sit by you I’ll 
go and take a walk in the Strand,’ said Hyacinth, entenng 
into the humour of the occasion but not seeing, from where 
he was placed, any gentleman in the box. Millicent explained 
that the mysterious observer had just altered his position , 
he had gone into the back of the box, which had consider 
sole depth. There were other persons in it, out of sight , 
she and Hyacinth were too much on the same side One 
of them was a lady, concealed by the curtain , her arm, 
bare save for its bracelets, was visible at moments on the 
cushioned ledge Hyacinth saw it, in effect, reappear there, 
and even while the play went on contemplated it with a 
certain interest , but until the curtain fell at the end of the 
act there was no further symptom that a gentleman wished 
0 get hold of him 

1 Now do you say it’s me he’s after ? ’ Millicent asked 
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abruptly, giving him a sidelong dig, as the fiddlers in the 
orchestra began to scrape their instruments for the interlude. 

‘Of course, I am only the pretext/ Hyacinth replied, 
after he had looked a moment, in a manner which he 
flattered himself was a proof of quick self-possession The 
gentleman designated by his companion was once more at 
the front, leaning forward, with his arms on the edge. 
Hyacinth saw that he was looking straight at him, and our 
young man returned his gaze — an effort not rendered the 
more easy by the fact that, after an instant, he recognised 


Well,, if he knows us he might give some sign, and if 
he doesnt he might leave us alone/ Millicent declared, 
a onin S the distinction she had made between herself 
an er companion. She had no sooner spoken than the 
gent eman complied with the first mentioned of these con- 

n 1 firTV Ge smded at Hyacinth across the house — he 
oaaed to him with unmistakable friendliness Millicent, 

Plarl mn f t ™ S ’ glanced at the young man from Lomax 
rnl an saw that the demonstration had brought a deep 

with pleasurp heek * was Pushing, flushing; whether 

armar } <. U ^ e 0r em barrassment was not immediately 

relZn J? \ eV ‘ 1 1 sa y~ ls * one of your grand 

as well ae u S e P r °mptly exclaimed ‘Well, I can stare 
to bnna ! lm J , and s ^ e to ld Hyacinth it was a c shime ’ 
as an m .r!°i ng t0 tIie P la y when y° u hadn't so much 

one of those 2 brdf 1 ^ t0 l0 ° k ** the com P an y* ‘ Is he 
the Phce ? T i? S y ° Ur aUnt was alwa y s talking about in 
first or he your uncle > or your grandfather, or your 

father What l N ,°’ he ’ s t0 ° youn g for y° ur g rand ' 

At any other S< ? * f H l0 ° kS hke y ° U l> 

inquiries m tx tlme ^y acin th would have thought these 

much given , 1r f ' vors ^ possible taste, but now he was too 
the gentlemnr.^ 0 °^ er reflections It pleased him that 
because even snVL should rec ognise and notice him, 
social existenc • h E * act ^ tklS was an exten sion of his 
and it product Ut lt: a ^ so sur P nse d and puzzled him, 
311 agitation of easiI y* excited organism, 

the appears npp n ’ m s P lte °f his attempted self-control, 
Fpearance he presented to Milhcent was the stgn 
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1 hey had met three tames, he and his fellow-spectator, 
but they had met under circumstances which, to Hyacinth's 
mind, would have made a furtive wink, a mere tremor of 
the eyelid, a more judicious reference to the fact than so 
public a salutation Hyacinth would never have per- 
mitted himself to greet him first , and this was not because 
the gentleman in the box belonged — conspicuously as he 
did so — to a different walk of society He was apparently 
a man of forty, tall and lean and loose-jointed , he fell 
into lounging, dawdling attitudes, and even at a distance 
he looked lazy He had a long, smooth, amused, contented 
face, unadorned with moustache or whisker, and his brown 
hair parted itself evenly over his forehead, and came forward 
on either temple in a neb, well-brushed lock which gave 
his countenance a certain analogy to portraits of English 
gentlemen about the year 1820 Milhcent Henning had a 
glance of such range and keenness that she was able to 
make out the details of his evening- dress, of which she 
appreciated the * form’ , to observe the character of his 
large hands , and to note that he appeared to be perpetu- 
ally smiling, that his eyes were extraordinarily light in colour, 
and that in spite of the dark, well-marked brows arching 
over them, his fine skin never had produced, and never 
would produce, a beard Our young lady pronounced him 
mentally a ‘ swell ’ of the first magnitude, and wondered 
more than ever where he had picked up Hyacinth. Her 
companion seemed to echo her thought when he exclaimed, 
with a little surprised sigh, almost an exhalation of awe, 

1 Well, I had no idea he was one of that lot I ’ 

‘You might at least tell me his name, so that I shall 
know what to call him when he comes round to speak to 
u s,’ the girl said, provoked at her companion’s mcommum 
cativeness 

‘ Comes round to speak to us — a chap like that ! ’ 
Hyacinth exclaimed. 

‘ Well, I’m sure if he had been your awn brother ho 
couldn’t have grinned at you more 1 He may want to 
make my acquaintance after all , he won’t be the first’ 

The gentleman had once more retreated from sight 
there was as much ewdence as that of the intention 
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Milhcent attributed to him. ‘ I don’t think. I’m at all 
clear that I have a right to tell his name/ he remarked, 
with sincerity, but with a considerable disposition at the 
same time to magnify an incident which deepened the 
brilliancy of the entertainment he had been able to offer 
Miss Henning ‘I met him m a place where he may not 
him to have it known that he goes.’ 

Do you go to places that people are ashamed of? Is 
it one of your political clubs, as you call them, where that 
irty young man from Camberwell, Mr Monument (w’hat do 
you call him ?) fills your head with ideas that’ll bring you 

° ** sure your friend over there doesn’t look 

as it he d be on your side ’ 

,i Hyacinth had indulged m this reflection himself, but 
e only answer he made to Milhcent was, ‘ Well, then, 

perhaps he’ll be on yours 1 J 

I hope she ain’t one of the aristocracy!’ Milh- 
ihp _. exc aime d, with apparent irrelevance , and following 
10n ° f ller eyes Hyaciu* saw that the chair his 
now or° US a oqumntance had quitted in the stage box was 
who hnH U ^ ie< ^ ^ a la dy hitherto invisible — not the one 
arm ~ ,® lv en t b em a ghmpse of her shoulder and bare 

mmonc ™ Wa , S , an ancient personage, muffled in a volu- 
me woman ed willte s hawl — a stout, odd, foreign-look- 

light-coloured h witr apparentl y was surmounted with a 

round, wrinkled S f Sh ® had a piacld ’ P atient air and a 
eye moved „ fl ce ’ m willc hi however, a small, bright 

gloveTwereto , Ck ‘ y enou S h Her ra «>er s0 ' Ied wh,te 
a % arranged ° *° r b er ’ and roun d her head, honzont- 

narrow band’nfV ^ k ee P b er W1 g In Us place, she wore a 
head, by a i ?’ decora ted, m the middle of the fore- 
lead the snertaf 6 Wal °h the rest of her appearance would 
mother ? \m, p ° r *° su PP ose false * Is the old woman his 
as if she had Pint, she dlg up her cloth es ? They look 
to your wonderful i l m f ° r the evenm S Does she come 
don’t she?’ mu ° ^ to ° ^ I daresay she cuts it fine, 
suggested, snnrn went on j and when Hyacinth 

gentleman’s mother ?? the old lady mi ght be, not the 
that m that caJ Z’u ^ 1S Wlfe 0r hls <f ancy/she declared 
’ e should come to see them, she wasn’t 
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afraid No wonder he wanted to get out of that box I The 
woman in the wig was sitting there on purpose to look at 
them, but she couldn't say she was particularly honoured 
by the notice of such an old guy Hyacinth pretended 
that he liked her appearance and thought her very hand- 
some , he offered to bet another paper of peppermints that 
if they could find out she would be some tremendous old 
dowager, some one with a handle to her name. To this 
Milhcent replied, with an air of experience, that she had 
never thought the greatest beauty was in the upper class , 
and her companion could see that she was covertly looking 
over her shoulder to watch for his political fnend and that 
she would be disappointed if he did not come. This idea 
did not make Hyacinth jealous, for his mind was occupied 
with another side of the business , and if he offered sportive 
suggestions it was because he was really excited, dazzled, 
by an incident of which the reader will have failed as yet 
to perceive the larger relations. What moved him was not 
the pleasure of being patronised by a rich man , it was 
simply the prospect of new expenence — a sensation for 
which he was always ready to exchange any present boon , 
2nd he was convinced that if the gentleman with whom he 
had conversed m a small occult back-room in Bloomsbury 
M Captain Godfrey Sholto — the Captain had given him his 
c^d — had more positively than in Milhcent’s imagination 
come out of the stage box to see him, he would bnng with 
him rare influences. This nervous presentiment, lighting on 
our young man, was so keen that it constituted almost a pre 
Pntation , therefore, when at the end of a few mmutes he 
became aware that Milhcent, with her head turned (her 
fece was in his direction), was taking the measure of some 
°ne who had come in behind them, he felt that fate was 
doing fo r him, by way of a change, as much as could be 
expected. He got up in his place, but not too soon to 
See that Captain Sholto had been standing there a moment 
‘ n contemplation of Milhcent, and that this yoilng lady 
had performed with deliberation the ceremony of taking his 
Measure, The Captain had his hands in his pockets, and 
wore a crush-hat, pushed a good deal backward. He 
kughed at the young couple in the balcony in the fnend- 
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best way, as if he had known them both for years, and 
Millicent could see, on a nearer view, that he was a fine 
distinguished, easy, genial gentleman, at least six feet high, 
m spite of a habit, or an affectation, of carrying himself in 
a casual, relaxed, familiar manner. Hyacinth felt a little, 
after the first moment, as if he were treating them rather 
too much as a pair of children whom he had stolen upon, 


to startle , but this impression was speedily removed by 
the air with which he said, laying his hand on our hero’s 
shoulder as he stood in the little passage at the end of the 
bench where the holders of Mr Vetch’s order occupied 
the first seats, ‘My dear fellow, I really thought I must 
come round and speak to you My spirits are all gone 
with this brute of a play. And those boxes are fearfully 
stuffy, you know,’ he added, as if Hyacinth had had at 
least an equal experience of that part of the theatre. 

Its hot here, too,’ Millicent’s companion murmured, 
e had suddenly become much more conscious of the 
^ £ em P erature J of his proximity to the fierce chandelier, 
an he added that the plot of the play certainly was un- 

nat ^nv> 5 t ^, ou ^ he thought the piece rather well acted 
.r > s the good old stodgy British tradition This is 
e on y place where you find it still, and even here it can’t 
Riiffl 1110 ,!? nger J can * t survive old Baskerville and Mrs 
, if they are • I remember her, long 

bov ,P r ™ e \ w hen I used to be taken to the play, as a 

hp c in u ^ br * s t m as holidays Between them, they must 

0 ome t mg like a hundred and eighty, eh? I believe 
Canton s ^PP° sec ^ to cry a good deal about the middle,’ 
encoura ' °^ 0 contlrme d, m the same friendly, familiar, 
vrhom 7^7? addr essmg himself to Millicent, upon 
from the e ^ es bac ^ rested almost uninterruptedly 

but with ^ sustainec ^ his glance with composure, 

(what e I 10u Sh of an expression of reserve to intimate 

convert™ Perf ^ Ct * y true ) that she was not in the habit of 
quainted ^ cuf S e ntlemen with whom she was not ac- 
alrcadvtm,-n turned away her face at this (she had 
and left ml he vlSltor the benefit of a good deal of it), 
parapet of fiT 5 ] n i^ 6 btt ^ e P^age he leaned against the 
P the balcon y *ith his back to the stage, con- 
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fronted with Hyacinth, who was now wondering, with rather 
more vivid a sense of the relations of things, what he had 
come for He wanted to do him honour, in return for his 
civility, but he did not know what one could talk about, at 
such short notice, to a person whom he immediately per- 
ceived to be, m a most extensive, a really transcendent 
sense of the term, a man of the world He instantly saw 
Captain Sholto did not take the play seriously, so that he 
felt himself warned off that topic, on which, otherwise, he 
might have had much to say On the other hand he could 
not, in the presence of a third person, allude to the matters 
they had discussed at the ‘Sun and Moon’, nor could he 
suppose his visitor would expect this, though indeed he 
impressed him as a man of humours and whims, who was 
amusing himself with everything, including esoteric socialism 
a nd a little bookbinder who had so much more of the 
gentleman about him than one would expect. Captain 
Sholto may have been a little embarrassed, now that he 
was completely launched in his attempt at fraternisation, 
especially after failing to chat a smile from Milhcent’s 
respectability , but he left to Hyacinth the burden of no 
initiative, and went on to say that it was just this prospect 
°f the dying-out of the old British tradition that had 
brought him to-night He was with a friend, a lady who 
had lived much abroad, who had never seen anything of 
*e kind, and who liked everything that was characteristic. 

You know the foreign school of acting is a very different 
^fc*r,’ he said again to Milhcent, who this time replied, 
yes, of course,’ and considering afresh the old lady m 
me box, reflected that she looked as if there were nothing 
m the world that she, at least, hadn’t seen. 

‘ We have never been abroad,’ said Hyacinth, candidly, 
Poking mto his friend's curious light-coloured eyes, the 
Palest m tint he had ever encountered 

* Oh, well, there’s a lot of nonsense talked about that 1’ 
Yoptain Sholto replied , while Hyacinth remained uncertain 
as to exactly what he referred to, and Milhcent decided to 
v o!unteer a remark. 

They are making a tremendous row on the stage I 
st, ould think it would be very bad in those boxes.’ There 
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was a banging and thumping behind the curtain, the sound 
of heavy scenery pushed about 

‘ Oh yes ; it’s much better here, every way. I think 
you have the best seats in the house/ said Captain Sholto 
‘ I should like very much to finish my evening beside you 
The trouble is I have ladies — a pair of them/ he went on, 
as if he were seriously considering this possibility. Then, 
laying his hand again on Hyacinth’s shoulder, he smiled at 
him a moment and indulged in a still greater burst of 
frankness. ‘ My dear fellow, that is just what, as a partial 
reason, has brought me up here to see you. One of my 
adl f e3 ^ as a S reat desire to make your acquaintance 1 ’ 

To make my acquaintance ? ’ Hyacinth felt himself 
urning pale , the first impulse he could have, in connection 
wit such an announcement as that — and it lay far down, 
la , * e depths of the unspeakable — was a conjecture that 
* , a s ° meth . mg to do with his parentage on his father’s 
t Captain Sholto’s smooth, bright face, irradiating 
unexpected advances, seemed for an instant to swim 
- Th e Captain went on to say that he had 

im G i t ^ le talks they had had, that she was 

I m nse y /uterested in such matters — ‘You know what 
whattW ! ealI y i s ’ — and that as a consequence of 

, ad sai d she had begged him to come and ask his 

Canf-nm IS i/^ U r ' ^ ^ nend (Hyacinth saw in a moment that the 
for a little^vhil ^ 0 ^ 611 ^ IS name ) t0 descend into her box 

i DL v 

looks at a ^ men dous desire to talk with some one who 
see ? AnrT W t,° S ^ uslness fr° m y°ur standpoint, don’t you 
she doesn’t W GGr P 031 * 1011 s ^ e scarcely ever has a chance, 
So when T C ° me . across them — to her great annoyance. 
I must intTv?J° tteca ^ ou to-night she immediately said that 
for a quarfp UCe <-^° U at an ^ cos t* I hope you don’t mind, 
that she is a ^ ° an ? 0Ur ’ 1 ou S ht perhaps to tell you 

her. “ Go , rsor l w uo is used to having nothing refused 

were the simoW f % bnn ? k 1 ? 1 dowrij ” y° u know, as if it 
much m earnest t m the wodd She is really very 
that goes witVi «. 1 don t mean about wishing to see you — 
you and X care^ Sa ^ ng gut about the whole matter that 
or. Then I should add — it doesn’t spoil 
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anything — that she is the most charming -woman in the 
world, simply ! Honestly, my dear boy, she is perhaps the 
most remarkable woman in Europe ’ 

So Captain Sholto delivered himself, with the highest 
naturalness and plausibility, and Hyacinth, listening, felt 
that he himself ought perhaps to resent the idea of being 
served up for the entertainment of imperious triflers, but 
that somehow he didn’t, and that it was more worthy of the 
part he aspired to play m life to meet such occasions calmly 
and urbanely than to take the trouble of dodging and going 
roundabout Of course the lady m the box couldn’t be 
sincere , she might think she was, though even that was 
questionable, but you couldn’t really care lor the cause 
that was exemplified m the little back room m Bloomsbury 
if you came to the theatre in that style. It was Captain 
Sholto ’s style as well, but it had been by no means clear 
to Hyacinth hitherto that he really cared. All the same, 
this was no time for going into the question of the lady’s 
sincerity, and at the end of sixty seconds our young man 
had made up his mind that he could afford to humour her 
None the less, I must add, the whole proposal continued to 
tnake things dance, to appear Active, delusive , so that it 
sounded, in comparison, like a note of reality when Milli- 
ce ut, who had been looking from one of the men to the 
other, exclaimed — 

1 That’s all very well, but who is to look after me ? ’ Her 
assumption of the majestic had broken down, and this was 
the cry of nature. 

Nothing could have been pleasanter and more indulgent 
°f her alarm than the manner in which Captain Sholto re 
assured her ‘ My dear young lady, can you suppose I have 
hcen unmindful of that? I have been hoping that after I 
have taken down our friend and introduced him you 
would allow me to come back and, in his absence, occupy his 
seat’ 

Hyacinth was preoccupied with the idea of meeting the 
juost remarkable woman in Europe , but at this juncture he 
°°hed at Mfthcent Henning with some cunosity She rose 
the situation, and replied, ‘ I am much obliged to you, 
u t I don’t know who you are ’ 
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{ Oh, I’ll tell you all about that > ’ the Captain exclaimed, 
benevolently 

‘ Of course I should introduce you,’ said Hyacinth, and 
he mentioned to Miss Henning the name of his distinguished 
acquaintance. 

In the army?’ the young lady inquired, as if she must 
have every guarantee of social position 

Yes not m the navy 1 I have left the army, but it 
always sticks to one.’ 

Mr Robinson, is it your intention to leave me?’ Milh- 
cent asked, m a tone of the highest propriety 

yacinth’s imagination had taken such a flight that the 
i ea o what he owed to the beautiful girl who had placed 
erse under his care for the evening had somehow effaced 
\ h e ^ er words put it before him in a manner that 
rew m quickly and consciously back upon his honour; 
If a ' W ? S somet bmg m the way she uttered them that 
j e lra ° ok at her harder still before he replied, ‘ Oh 

’ n S °* course lt: would never do. I must defer to 
f 0 r er occasion the honour of making the acquaintance 
y ‘Z “5 he added > t0 Captam Sholto 
this ee ^ ^ ear fellow > we m ight manage it so easily now,’ 
t T f 1{ f n , eman murmured, with evident disappointment 

It fl? ^ 1SS — a — ^ ss — a — were to be alone.’ 

mmht- hf 6 , u P on Hyacinth that the root of the project 
into Milli a ,, esire Captain Sholto to insinuate himself 
remarkaM Cen S ^ races > then he asked himself why the most 
design rnf W ° man ln Europe should lend herself to that 
binder fnr of ntin i= even to receiv e a visit from a little book- 
was not V 6 salte of fathering ,t Perhaps, after all, she 

mate, of what”*? remarkabIe = stl11 , even at a lower esti- 
her? qv tt ^vantage could such a complication be to 

hnowledgir ! p r ,7 a f I v th,s sur P n se, Millicenfs eye made ac- 
Captain Sholto ° r lm P ke d renunciation ; and she said to 
impartially « MtIV 5 she were considering the matter very 
sent you ? ’ ^ 0ne kn °w the name of the lady who 

‘ La^ s I? nc ? S j Casamassima.’ 

as if to cover un nt Hennin S And then, quickly, 

P crudity of this ejaculation, ‘ And might 
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one also know what it is, as you say, that she wants to talk 
to him about? ’ 

‘ About the lower orders, the rising democracy, the spread 
of nihilism, and all that’ 

‘The lower orders? Does she think we belong to 
them?’ the girl demanded, with a strange, provoking 
laugh 

Captain Sholto was certainly the readiest of met ‘ If 
she could see you, she would think you one of the first 
ladies m the land.’ 

‘ She'll never see me 1 ’ Milhcent replied, in a manner 
which made it plain that she, at least, was not to be whistled 
for 

Being whistled for by a princess presented itself to Hya- 
cinth as an indignity endured gracefully enough by the 
heroes of several French novels in which he had found 
a thnlhng interest , nevertheless, he said, mcorruptibly, to 
the Captain, who hovered there like a Mephistopheles con- 
v erted to disinterested chanty, ‘ Having been in the army, 
Jou will know that one can’t desert one’s post’ 

The Captain, for the thud time, laid his hand on his 
young friend’s shoulder, and for a minute his smile rested, 
in silence, on Millicent Henning. * If I tell you simply I 
want to talk with this young lady, that certainly won't help 
me, particularly, and there is no reason why it should 
Therefore I’ll tell you the whole truth I want to talk with 
her about you!' And he patted Hyacinth m a way which 
conveyed at once that this idea must surely commend him 
to the young man’s companion and that he himself liked 
hun infinitely 

Hyacinth was conscious of the endearment, but he re- 
marked to Milhcent that he would do just as she liked , he 
was determined not to let a member of the bloated upper 
Hass suppose that he held any daughter of the people 
cheap 

‘ Oh, I don’t care if you go,’ said Miss Henning. ‘ You 
" a d better hurry — the curtain’s going to rise.’ 

‘That’s charming of you! HI rejoin you in three 
minutes 1 ’ Captain Sholto exclaimed 

He passed his hand into Hyacinth’s arm, and as our 
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hero lingered still, a little uneasy and questioning Millicent 
always with his eyes, the girl went on, with her bright bold- 
ness, ‘That kind of princess — I should like to hear all 
about her ’ 

‘ Oh, I’ll tell you that, too,’ the Captain rejoined, with 
his imperturbable pleasantness, as he led his young friend 
away. It must be confessed that Hyacinth also rather 
wondered what kind of princess she was, and his suspense 
on this point made his heart beat fast when, after traversing 
steep staircases and winding corridors, they reached the 
small door of the stage-box. 



XIII 

Hyacinth’s first consciousness, after his companion had 
opened it, was of his nearness to the stage, on which the 
curtain had now risen again The play was m progress, 
the actors’ voices came straight into the box, and it was 
impossible to speak without disturbing them. This at least 
his inference from the noiseless way his conductor drew 
mm in, and, without announcing or introducing him, simply 
pointed to a chair and whispered, ‘Just drop into that, 
you’ll see and hear beautifully ’ He heard the door close 
behind him, and became aware that Captain Sholto had 
already retreated Millicent, at any rate, would not be left 
to languish m solitude very long Two ladies were seated 
ln the front of the box, which was so large that there was 
a considerable space between them , and as he stood there, 
where Captain Sholto had planted him — they appeared not 
to have noticed the opening of the door — they turned their 
ea ds and looked at him. The one on whom his eyes first 
msted was the old lady whom he had already contemplated 
a a distance , she looked queerer still on a closer view, and 
Save him a little friendly, jolly nod. Her companion was 
Partly overshadowed by the curtain of the box, which she 
a d drawn forward with the intention of shielding herself 
--the observation of the house , she had still the air of 
J u th, and the simplest way to express the instant effect 
upon H jacinth of her fair face of welcome is to say that she 
< * azz ^ ln 8' He remained as Sholto had left him, staring 
er confusedly and not moving an inch , whereupon the 
restpf 61 ' ady P ut out ber hand — it was her left, the other 
$ ted on the ledge of the box — with the expectation, as he 
w rC ,? ed ' to bis extreme mortification, too late, that he 
uid give her his own She converted the gesture into n 
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sign of invitation, and beckoned him, silently but graciously, 
to move his chair forward. He did so, and seated himself 
etween the two ladies; then, for ten minutes, stared straight 
e ore k Im > at the stage, not turning his eyes sufficiently 
to &lance U P at Millicent in the balcony. He looked 
nf 6 ?• ^ ut was ^ ar ^ rom seeing it ; he had no sense 
r any [ hln g but the woman who sat there, close to him, on 
a h'agrance in her garments and a light about 
r w ich he seemed to see even while his head was averted, 
him tif 10n k een on ly of a moment, but it hung before 
st ’ a va gn e white mist over the proceedings on the 
he 116 WaS em harrassed, overturned, bewildered, and 
cn , 6liV he made a great effort to collect himself, to 
oup-*^ T 6 t situatl0 n lucidly. He wondered whether he 
in som ° S ^ ea ^" J to l°°h at her again, to behave differently, 
an idinf Way J Aether she would take him for a clown, for 
seemed * w h et her she were really as beautiful as she had 
renewpd° r ^ Were on ^ a superficial glamour, which a 
self thPQ« mSpeCtl0n wou ld dissipate. While he asked him- 
hostess questlons the minutes went on, and neither of his 
so that Hvacimh Jr 6y ™? hed the play m perfect stillness, 
that he him u- ” dlvined that this was the proper thing and 
bestowed f lus t remain dumb until a word should be 
took DoscpJ 3011 ^ iai Little by little he recovered himself, 
his eyes to predicament, and at last transferred 

a nd returnpd h n ? cess She immediately perceived this, 
be a princes*:— IS ^ an ce, with a soft smile She might well 
finest evocatm 1 impossible to conform more to the 
brilliant S ] pn j ns that romantic word She was fair, 
beauty had an^ Wlt j 1 a ^md °f effortless majesty. Her 
one up, the r P eryec ti°n j it astonished and lifted 

hrst impression if u J* . seemeci a privilege, reward If the 
strangely transnnrf a ? Iven L-y acint h was to make him fee 1 
a gitated, for this t e need not have been t0 ° mU<dl 
produced upon e ^" ect: the Princess Casamassima 

pretensions Tr P ^ on f a wider experience and greater 
Uas not brown, W p ^ eyes ’ blue or something that 
there was an ^ sw ® et ^ they were splendid, and 

held her head Tt ^®bt n °bleness in the way she 

a head, where two or three diamond 
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stars glittered in the thick, delicate hair which defined its 
shape, suggested to Hyacinth something antique and 
celebrated, which he had admired of old — the memory was 
vague — in a statue, in a picture, in a museum Punty of 
line and form, of cheek and chin and lip and brow, a colour 
that seemed to live and glow, a radiance of grace and 
eminence and success — these things were seated in tnumph 
in the face of the Princess, and Hyacinth, as he h.ld 
himself in his chair, trembling with the revelation, wondered 
whether she were not altogether of some different substance 
from the humanity he had hitherto known She might be 
divine, but he could see that she understood human needs 
—that she wished him to be at his ease and happy , there 
was something familiar in her smile, as if she had seen him 
many times before. Her dress was dark and rich , she had 
pearls round her neck, and an old rococo fan in her hand. 
Hyacinth took m all these things, and finally said to himself 
that if she wanted nothing more of him than that, he was 
content, he would like it to go on , so pleasant was it to sit 
with fine ladies, in a dusky, spacious receptacle which 
framed the bnght picture of the stage and made one’s own 
situation seem a play within the play The act was a long 
one, and the repose in which his companions left him might 
have been a calculated indulgence, to enable him to get 
used to them, to see how harmless they were. He looked 
a t MilUcent, in the course of time, and saw that Captain 
Sholto, seated beside her, had not the same standard of 
Propriety, inasmuch as he made a remark to her every few 
romutes. Like himself, the young lady m the balcony was 
losing the play, thanks to her eyes being fixed on her friend 
from Lomax Place, whose position she thus endeavoured to 
Gauge. Hyacinth had quite given up the Paraguayan com- 
putations , by the end of the half hour his attention might 
have come back to them, had he not then been engaged in 
wondering what the Princess would say to him after the 
descent of the curtain — or whether she would say anything. 

consideration of this problem, as the moment of the 
solution drew nearer, made his heart again beat faster He 
watched the old lady on his left, and supposed it was 
natural that a princess should have an attendant — he took 
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or granted she was an attendant — as different as possible 
rom herself This ancient dame was without majesty or 
grace , huddled together, with her hands folded on her 
s omach and her lips protruding, she solemnly followed the 
per ormance. Several times, however, she turned her head 
o yacinth, and then her expression changed , she repeated 
’ encoura S ln gr almost motherly nod with which she 
v & reete d him when he had made his bow, and by which 
h appeared t0 WJ sh to intimate that, better than the serene 
^ / ° n odler S1 de, she could enter into the oddity, 
thai j^ com or b hts situation She seemed to say to him 
comp f 6 ^T USt keep ^ ls head, and that if the worst should 
when at l ^ worst s ^ e was there to look after him Even 
before th ^ tbe curtam descended, it was some moments 
Hvacinttf nacess s P°be, though she rested her smile upon 
her to sa ^ tt S Were consi denng what he would best like 
discovered i ^ at tiiat instant have guessed what he 
destined ater ~~ that among this lady’s faults (he was 
eminent Garn ^ at ^ e y wer e numerous), not the least 
expected an e ^ a SS era ted fear of the commonplace He 
what she sa ,V V0U ^ ma ^ e SOffl e remark about the play, but 

sorts of people/ 6 " 7 gentIy and klndl H ‘ 1 llke t0 kn ° W 
thay Hyacinth rep/ J° U WOldd ^ nd the least difficulty in 
difficult 1 w/ wants anything very much, it’s sure to be 

Hyacinth could'th^ 35 ° bli ? ng 35 * 

joinder to this h t- t ? mk} imr nediately, of no proper re- 
declanng ^vith r tke °* d * a dy save d him the trouble by 
extraordinarily «f ° rei ^ n accent, ‘I think you were most 
come — to two cfr° ~ nature d I had no idea you would 

‘ Yes, we ge wome ^ ’ 

‘ It’s not trup/ nge ^ WO^nen,, sa * d t^ e Excess, musingly 
Cver y one do ev /Z sh e hnds things difficult, she makes 

The PnncesIX f’ h ? C0m P a ™n went on 
' Her name ls Lf d at her * then remarked to Hyacinth, 
familiar, but there™* am ^- Grandon i ’ Her tone was not 
TeaP > taken so m llP ), a fi' Je ndly softness in it, as if he had 
Just he should be w ou ^ e fi° r them that it was only 

ertained a little at their expense It 
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seemed to imply, also, that Madame Grandoni’s fitness for 
supplying such entertainment was obvious. 

* But I am not Italian — ah no !’ the old lady cried. 
‘ In spite of my name, I am an honest, ugly, unfortunate 
German But it doesn’t matter She, also, with such a 
name, isn’t Italian, either It’s an accident , the world is 
full of accidents But she isn’t German, poor lady, any 
more.’ Madame Grandom appeared to have entered into 
the Princess’s view, and Hyacinth thought her exceedingly 
amusing. In a moment she added, ‘That was a very 
charming person you were with.' 

‘Yes, she is very charming,' Hyacinth replied, not sorry 
to have a chance to say it 

The Princess made no remark on this subject, and 
Hyacinth perceived not only that from her position m the 
box she could have had no glimpse of Millicent, but that 
she would never take up such an allusion as that It was 
as if she had not heard it that she asked, 1 Do you consider 
the play very interesting?’ 

Hyacinth hesitated a moment, and then told the simple 
truth. ‘ I must confess that I have lost the whole of this 
last act' 

* Ah, poor bothered young man 1 ’ cried Madame Gran- 
donu ‘You see — you see I ’ 

‘ What do I see ? ’ the Princess inquired. ‘ If you are 
annoyed at being here now, you will like us later , probably, 
at least We take a great interest in the things you care 
for We take a great interest m the people,' the Princess 
went on 

' Oh, allow me, allow me, and speak only for yourself I ’ 
the elder lady interposed. *1 tire no interest in the 
People, I don’t understand them, and I know nothing 
about them. An honourable nature, of any class, I 
a ' w ays respect it , but I will not pretend to a passion for 
the ignorant masses, because I have it not Moreover, 
that doesn’t touch the gentleman.’ 

The Princess Casamassima had, evidently, a faculty of 
completely ignoring things of which she wished to take no 
account , it was not in the least the air of contempt, but 
a kind of thoughtful, tranquil absence, after which she came 
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back to the point where she wished to be. She made no 
protest against her companion’s speech, but said to Hyacinth, 
as if she were only vaguely conscious that the old lady 
had been committing herself in some absurd way, ‘She 
lives with me , she is everything to me ; she is the best 
woman in the world * 


‘Yes, fortunately, with many superficial defects, I am 
very good,’ Madame Grandoni remarked 

Hyacinth, by this time, was less embarrassed than when 
he presented himself to the Princess Casamassima, but he 
was not less mystified ; he wondered afresh whether he 
were not being practised upon for some inconceivable end ,* 
so strange did it seem to him that two such fine ladies 
s ould, of their own movement, take the trouble to explain 
each other to a miserable little bookbinder. This idea 
made him flush , it was as if it had come over him that he 
a fallen into a trap He was conscious that he looked 
ightened, and he was conscious the moment afterwards 
j the p nncess noticed it This was, apparently, what 
ma e her say, ‘If y 0U have lost so much of the play I 

° U ^t y° u w hat has happened.’ 

o you think he would follow that any more ?’ Madame 

^random exclaimed. 

tV.p.r,^x7 0U Wou ^ me — if you would tell me- ’ -And 

von tit ™ sto PP e d He had been going to say, ‘If 
0 r ° u teP me what all this means and what you w T ant 
on hi e, l X W0U ^ be m °re to the point ! ’ but the words died 
hand^ 1 ^ - an ^ sat staring, for the woman at his right 
questing f mply t0 ° beautlful She was too beautiful to 
know ™ ° I Uc ^> e b y common logic, and how could he 
exal^on 0r T er ’ wbat was na tural to a person in that 
habit to °a ^ race an( I splendour? Perhaps it was her 
amuse he? 1 0ut . ever y evening for some naif stranger, to 
tocracy lived pe 2l aps that was the way the foreign ans- 
presem- / here was no sharpness in her face, at the 

Sv -eetness tbere was nothing but luminous 

m his mind c:tf looked as if she knew what was going on 
but there was 6 r T‘ a( ^ e no eager attempt to reassure him, 
in which she ° f debcate consideration m the tone 

1 1 y° u know, I am afraid I have already 
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forgotten what they have been doing in the play? It’s 
terribly complicated , some one or other was hurled over 
a precipice ’ 

‘Ah, you're a brilliant pair,’ Madame Grandom remarked, 
with a laugh of long experience. ‘ I could describe every- 
thing The person who was hurled over the precipice was 
the virtuous hero, and you will see, in the next act, that 
he was only slightly bruised.’ 

‘ Don’t describe anything , I have so much to ask.’ 
Hyacinth had looked away, in tacit deprecation, at heanng 
himself ‘paired’ with the Princess, and he felt that she 
was watching him. ‘What do you think of Captain 
Sholto?’ she went on, suddenly, to his surpnse, if any- 
thing, m his position, could excite that sentiment more 
than anything else , and as he hesitated, not knowing what 
to say, she added, ‘ Isn’t he a very cunous type ?’ 

‘ I know him very little,’ Hyacinth replied , and he had 
no sooner uttered the words than it struck him they were 
far from brilliant — they were poor and flat, and very little 
calculated to satisfy the Princess Indeed, he reflected 
that he had said nothing at all that could place him in a 
favourable light , so he continued, at a venture ‘ I mean 
I have never seen him at home.’ That sounded still more 
Silly 

‘ At home ? Oh, he is never at home , he is all over 
the world. To-night he was as likely to have been in 
Paraguay, for instance, as here. He is what they call a 
cosmopolite. I don’t know whether you know that species , 
very modern, more and more frequent, and exceedingly 
hresome. I prefer the Chinese 1 He had told me he had 
had a great deal of interesting talk with you That was 
what made me say to him, “ Oh, do ask him to come in 
and see me. A Little interesting talk, that would be a 
change!'” 

‘ She is very complimentary to me ! ’ said Madame 
Grandom. 

‘Ah, my dear, you and I, you know, we never talk we 
understand each other without that I ’ Then the Princess 
Pursued, addressing herself to Hyacinth, ‘Do you never 
admit women?’ 
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1 Admit women ? * 

Into those stances — what do you call them? — those 

V* 6 ™? tin S s Captain Sholto described to me. I 
should hke so much to be present Why not ?’ 

haven't seen any ladies/ Hyacinth said ‘I don’t 
now^ whether it’s a rule, but I have seen nothing but 
men , and he added, smiling, though he thought the 
ere iction rather serious, and couldn’t understand the 
P aptain Sholto was playing, nor, considering the 
SJV. com P an y he kept, how he had originally secured 
‘ Vni r 6 tbe su bversive little circle in Bloomsbury, 
rpnnr . ow I m not sure Captain Sholto ought to go about 

reporting our proceedings ’ 

that sort/ ^ erba P s you think he’s a spy, or something of 

wouM°V S£l ^ H y ac tnth, after a moment ‘ I think a spy 
Besiripc care ^ u ^ — would disguise himself more 

smiled again? ^ he bas bearc * vej y httle.* And Hyacinth 

the Prbc!^ an T be basn, t really been behind the scenes ?’ 
covering the Gdj bendln g forward a little, and now 
as rf by this man steadll y ^th her deep, soft eyes, 
wouldn’t flinrh A- 036 he must bave 8 ot used t0 ber ^ 
mid he never -i? 0 ! SUcb Mention. ‘ Of course he hasn’t, 
out of his power he knows that > that it’s quite 

to me was inter h teU any real secrets What he repeated 
was nothin# ^ ° f course 1 could see that there 

on. It was msiT l ^ anywhere, could put their hand 
struck him so v ^ be ba< ^ ^d with you which 

see. Perhaps ^d which struck me, as you 

out.’ oidn t know how he was drawing yon 

perfect candour^ rat her easy/ said Hyacinth, with 
with a vengeance 0ver him that be W chattered, 

natural enough the« ^ , 00ms hury, and had thought it 
offer him cigars at bls . S0cia ble fellow-visitor should 
c ever and original ^ attacb importance to the views of a 
‘IamJ?, 11 y Qu iig artisan. 

teli you that yo^ needn’f^ * However > 1 ou ff ht to 

have the least fear of Cap tain 
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Sholto He’s a perfectly honest man, so far as he goes , 
and even if you had trusted him much more than you 
appear to have done, he would be incapable of betraying 
you. However, don’t trust him not because he's not 

safe, but because No matter, you will see for yourself 

He has gone into that sort of thing simply to please me. 
I should tell you, merely to make you understand, that 
he would do anything for that That’s his own affair I 
w inted to know something, to learn something, to ascertain 
what really is going on, and for a woman everything of 
that sort is so difficult, especially for a woman in my posi- 
tion, who is known, and to whom every sort of bad faith is 
sure to be imputed. So Sholto said he would look into 
the subject for me , poor man, he has had to look into so 
many subjects ! What I particularly wanted was that he 
should make friends with some of the leading spirits, 
really charactenstic types ’ The Princess's voice was low 
and rather deep, and her tone very quick , her manner of 
speaking was altogether new to her listener, for ivhotn the 
pronunciation of her words and the very punctuation of 
her sentences were a kind of revelation of ‘ society ’ 

‘ Surely Captain Sholto doesn’t suppose that I am a 
leading spirit !' Hyacinth exclaimed, with the determination 
not to be laughed at any more than he could help 

The Princess hesitated a moment, then she said, ‘He 
told me you were very original ’ 

‘ He doesn’t know, and — if you will allow me to say so 
— I don’t think you know How should you ? I am one 
of many thousands of young men of my class — you know, 

I suppose, what that is — in whose brains certain ideas are 
fermenting There is nothing original about me at all I 
am very young and very ignorant , it’s only a few months 
since I began to talk of the possibility of a social revolution 
uith men who have considered the whole ground much 
more than I have done I’m a mere particle in the im- 
mensity of the people All I pretend to is my good faith, 
and a great desire that justice shall be done’ 

The Princess listened to him intently, and her attitude 
m ade him feel how little he, in comparison, expressed him 
self like a person who had the habit of conversation, he 
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seeme to himself to stammer and emit common sounds 
or a moment she said nothing, only looking at him with 

la^t ^ U yy Srai ^ e * * I d ° draw you out !’ she exclaimed, at 
as ou are much more interesting to me than if you 
a ha ? n , exce P tl0n * At these last words Hyacinth flinched 
^ 1 S rnovement was shown by his dropping 

qplf I GS c k now to what extent he really regarded him- 
drmKfi ° tbe Stu ^ t ^ ie common herd The Pnncess 
same t GSS ^ dessed 1<: 33 we ll» for she quickly added, ‘At the 
c can see that you are remarkable enough.’ 

‘Wa 11 ° y ,° U tbmk I am remarkable for?’ 

c E ’ you hav e general ideas ’ 

Bloomsbury 0 to am a? t 0 'd a y They have them m 
understands th temble de g ree 1 have a fnend ( who 
patience wn-t, +u matter m uch better than I) who has no 
our bane A he declares they are our danger and 

ones arp „ u . eW very s P ecia l ideas — if they are the right 

‘ Wh hat " we Want ’ 

‘Ah, 0 C S h^ish ^ n! ^le ?^ ?, the Prmcess asked » abruptly, 
mured from tv, \ Christina,’ Madame Grandom mur- 

chrC t 0 r" side ° fthebM 

understanding tl n ° notlce her, and Hyacinth, not 
Personal women Warmn &> an d only remembering how 
lly esin Cambenven WayS are ’ rephed > <A young man who 
If he had e ’ an assis tant at a wholesale chemist’s ’ 
"as a bigger dos^nf^ tbat tbls descn ption of his friend 
he was greatlv * , n bls hostess would be able to digest, 
f he Picture suggested^ ^ seemed to look tenderly at 
inquired whether fh by blS words » and s he immediately 
whether she mudit „ \ ^ 0un S man were also clever, and 
Sholto seen him • h ° pe to know him. Hadn’t Captain 

100 ' When Hvacmtt 1 ?’ why ha <in’t he s P oken of him > 
Probably S ee n h ffi f ^ replled that Captain Sholto had 

Particular comeStmn th ? be beliey ed he had had no 
uh istarth n g franWmc V ' l! b blm ’ tbe Pnncess inquired, 

11 * friend, some dav tn wb( ^her her visitor wouldn’t bring 
Hja cmth ' , t0 see her. 

T \ r ; n1n ; Ionian a ^as enl ^ adame Grandoni, but that 
,i,0Jf 'h rin old fashionrrf a ^ e< ^ , m a . surv ey of the house, 

c } e-glass with a long gilt handle. 
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He had perceived, long before this, that the Pnncess 
Casamassima had no desire for vain phrases, and he had 
the good taste to feel that, from himself to such a per- 
sonage, compliments, even if he had wished to pay them, 
would have had no suitability ‘I don’t know whether he 
would be willing to come. He’s the sort of man that, m 
such a case, you can’t answer for ’ 

‘ That makes me want to know him all the more. But 
you’ll come yourself, at all events, eh?’ 

Poor Hyacinth murmured something about the un- 
expected honour , for, after all, he had a French heredity, 
and it was not so easy for him to make unadorned speeches 
But Madame Grandom, laying down her eye glass, almost 
took the words out of his mouth, with the cheerful exhor- 
tation, 1 Go and see her — go and see her once or twice 
She will treat you like an angel ' 

‘You must think me very peculiar,’ the Princess re 
marked, sadly 

‘ I don’t know what I think. It will take a good while.’ 

‘ I wish I could make you trust me — inspire you with 
confidence,’ she went oa ‘I don’t mean only you, per- 
sonally, but others who think as you do You would find 
I would go with you — pretty far I was answering just 
now for Captain Sholto , but who in the world is to 
answer for me? ’ And her sadness merged itself in a smile 
which appeared to Hyacinth extraordinarily magnanimous 
and touching 

‘Not I, my dear, I promise you!’ her ancient com- 
panion ejaculated, with a laugh which made the people in 
the stalls look up at the box. 

Her mirth was contagious , it gave Hyacinth the auda 
c, ty to say to her, ‘ I would trust you, if you did I ’ though 
he felt, the next minute, that this was even a more familiar 
speech than if he had said he wouldn’t trust her 

‘ It comes, then, to the same thing,' the Pnncess went 
°n. ‘ She would not show herself with me in public if I 

were not respectable. If you knew more about me you 
would understand what has led me to turn my attention to 
the great social question. It is a long story, and the 
details wouldn’t interest you , but perhaps some day, if we 
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ave more talk, you will put yourself a little in my place. 

am very serious, you know ; I am not amusing myself 

m P ee P In g and running away. I am convinced that we 

are mng in a fool’s paradise, that the ground is heaving 
under our feet’ 6 

It’s not the ground, my dear , it’s you that are turning 
mw'sau ts, Madame Grandoni interposed. 

. ’ ^°, u ’ my Pden d, you have the happy faculty of 

t c ^ ou bbe to believe. I have to believe what 

trmrifkf ^ S ^ es to throw herself into the revolution, to 
nnth 1’ 0 en hghten it,’ Madame Grandoni said to Hya- 
c j Spea ln & now W1 th imperturbable gravity. 
wkTi vl SUre S ^ e C0ldd direct it in any sense she would 
hiah di youi ?g ma n res P on ded, in a glow. The pure, 
and wliwd! ^ wblcb the Princess had just spoken, 
passion cpf ^PP eare d to cover a suppressed tremor of 
scarcely saw w wf S pUlseS throbbin & and though he 
vague-^her m ! ant ~ ber aspirations seeming so 

that she had a generouslouk ^ WOnderful ^ ShOWCd 

and a ^ eager declaration with a serious smile 

sions and T 17 ^ ad ~ sba ^ ‘ I have no such preten- 

course that iJve^ ° ld *? end * S Iau £ bin S at me. Of 
absurd on thp f ^ 3 Por wbat ? in fact, can be more 

with diamonds ^ lt ’ tba ? Por a woman with a title, 
Position, as thev^ii a Carriage * with servants, with a 
struggles of i-u/ Itj to sympathise with the upward 

“G.ve aU that up, 
ready to give , you bave a n ght to say. I am 

I assure you U ? tbe moment it will help the cause , 
teach, I 4ant to 1 ^ leaSt difficult y- I don’t want to 
a quoi rtien tenir ’ and) a hove all, I want to know 
or are we not? r e we on the eve of great changes, 
underground ; n fh f _ ev crythmg that is gathenng force, 
rooms, out of smhf c r ^’ ln tbe n tght, in little hidden 
idiotic “statesmen ” °v, & ovemrn ents and policemen and 
to burst forth so^p ^ eaven save them * — is all this going 
fire? Or is ft to ne morning and set the world on 
P er out and spend itself in vain con- 
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spiracies, be dissipated m sterile heroisms and abortive 
isolated movements? I want to know & gun m'cn tentr,’ 
she repeated, fixing her visitor with more brilliant eyes, as 
if he could tell her on the spot Then, suddenly, she 
added in a totally different tone, ‘ Excuse me, I have an 
idea you speak French Didn’t Captain Sholto tell me so?’ 

‘ I have some little acquaintance with it,’ Hyacinth mur- 
mured. ‘ I have French blood in my veins ’ 

She considered him as if he had proposed to her some 
kind of problem ‘Yes, I can see that you are not 
U premier lenu Now, your friend, of whom you were 
speaking, is a chemist , and you, yourself — what is your 
occupation?’ 

‘ I’m just a bookbinder ’ 

‘That must be delightful I wonder if you would bind 
some books for me.' 

‘ You would have to bring them to our shop, and I can 
do there only the work that’s given out to me. I might 
manage it by myself, at home/ Hyacinth added, smiling 

‘I should like that better And what do you call 
home?’ 

‘ The place I live in, in the north of London a little 
street you certainly never heard of’ 

‘ What is it called ? ’ 

‘ Lomax Place, at your service,’ said Hyacinth, laughing 

She laughed back at him, and he didn’t know whether 
her bnghtness or her gravity were the more charming. 

‘ No, 1 don’t think I have heard of it I don’t know Lon 
don very well , I haven’t lived here long I have spent 
most of my life abroad. My husband is a foreigner, an 
Italian We don’t live together much I haven’t the 
manners of this country — not of any class , have I, eh ? 
Oh, this country — there is a great deal to be said about it, 
and a great deal to be done, as you, of course, understand 
better than any one. But I want to know London , it 
interests me more than I can say— the huge, swarming, 
smoky, human city I mean real London, the people and 
a 'l their sufferings and passions , not Park Lane and Bond 
Street Perhaps you can help me — it would be a great 
kindness that’s what I want to know men like you for 
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You see it isn’t idle, my having given you so much trouble 
to-night’ 

‘I shall be very glad to show you all I know But 
it isn’t much, and above all it isn’t pretty,’ said Hyacinth 
‘ Whom do you live with, in Lomax Place ? ’ the Prin- 
cess asked, by way of rejoinder to this 

1 Captain Sholto is leaving the young lady- — he is coming 
back here,’ Madame Grandoni announced, inspecting the 
balcony with her instrument The orchestra had been for 
some time playing the overture to the following act 

Hyacinth hesitated a moment. ‘ I live with a dress- 
maker ’ 


‘With a dressmaker? Do you mean — do you mean 
■ ? And the Princess paused 

Do you mean she’s your wife ? ’ asked Madame Gran- 
dom, humorously. 

t Per h a P s she gives you rooms,’ remarked the Princess 
How many do you think I have ? She gives me 
everything, or she has done so in the past She brought 
me np • she is the best little woman m the world ’ 

ou had better command a dress 1 ’ exclaimed Madame 
trrandoni. 

And your family, where are they ? ’ the Princess con- 
tinued. 


‘ I have no family ’ 

‘ None at all?’ 

{ ^ 0ne , at I never had ’ 

see nerf * f ^ renc ^ blood that you speak of, and which 1 

sion o GCt ^ ln ^° Ur ^ ace — y° u haven’t the English expres 

thmnrru Want ex P r ession — that must have come to yoi 

tnrough some one ’ 

;i es j trough my mother’ 

And she is dead?’ 

Long ago ’ 

so much ^ SI i! at ^ 0SS ’ because French mothers are usuallj 
Painted fan° a ™ * S ° nS ’ The Pnncess looked at hei 
which she said ^ she °P ened and closed it , aftei 

arrange it ’ ’ then, you’ll come some day We’J 

yacinth felt that the answer to this could be onlj 
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a silent inclination of nis little person , and to make it he 
rose from his chair As he stood there, conscious that he 
had stayed long enough and yet not knowing exactly how to 
withdraw, the Princess, with her fan closed, resting upnght 
on her knee, and her hands clasped on the end of it, turned 
up her strange, lovely eyes at him, and said — 

‘ Do you thmk anything will occur soon ? ’ 

‘ Will occur ? ' 

1 1 hat there will be a crisis — that you’ll make yourselves 
felt?’ 

In this beautiful woman’s face there was to Hyacinth’s 
bewildered perception something at once inspiring, tempting 
and mocking , and the effect of her expression was to make 
him say, rather clumsily, ‘ I’ll try and ascertain , ' as if she 
had asked him whether her carnage were at the door 
‘ I don't quite know what you are talking about , but 
please don’t have it for another hour or two I want to see 
what becomes of the Pearl 1 ’ Madame Grandoni interposed. 

‘ Remember what I told you I would give up every- 
thing — everything ! ’ the Pnncess went on, looking up at 
the young man in the same way Then she held out her 
hand, and this time he knew sufficiently what he was about 
to take it 

When he bade good night to Madame Grandoni the old 
lady exclaimed to him, with a comical sigh, * Well, she is 
respectable ! ’ and out m the lobby, when he had closed the 
door of the box behind him, he found himself echoing these 
words and repeating mechanically, ‘ She is respectable 1 ’ 
"They were on his bps as he stood, suddenly, face to face 
with Captain Sholto, who laid his hand on his shoulder 
once more and shook him a little, in that free yet insinuating 
manner for which this officer appeared to be remarkable. 

‘ My dear fellow, you were bom under a lucky star ’ 

‘ I never supposed it,’ said Hyacinth, changing colour 
‘ Why, what m the world would you have ? You have 
me faculty, the precious faculty, of inspiring women with 
an mterest — but an interest 1 ’ 

* Yes, ask them m the box there I I behaved hke a 
omtin,’ Hyacinth declared, overwhelmed now with a sense 
°f opportunities missed 
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‘They won’t tell me that And the lady upstairs? 

‘Well,’ said Hyacinth gravely, ‘ wha ‘ „ ° U , she wou ldn’t 
The Captain considered him a moment j 

talk to me of anything but you. You may im g 
liked it 1 * , 

‘ I don’t like it, either But I must go up ^ 

‘Oh yes, she counts the minutes, ou ^ of 

person i ’ Captain Sholto added, with more P r P > tbe 
tone As Hyacinth left him he called after him, 
afraid you’ll go far * , balcony 

When the young man took his place 1 nor 

beside Millicent this damsel gave him no ’^ore 

asked any question about his adventures m ^ ne 

aristocratic part of the house She only turne ^niself 
complexion upon him for some minutes, and as e con _ 
was not in the mood to begin to chatter, the si en 
tmued — continued till after the curtain had risen 
last act of the play Millicent’s attention w 
evidently, not at her disposal for the stage, an 
midst of a violent scene, which included pistols o ^ 
shrieks, she said at last to her companion, ‘Shes a 
lot, your Princess, by what I learn ’ 

‘ Pray, what do you know about her ? ’ 


‘ I know what that fellow told me.’ 

‘ And pray, what was that ? ’ , n( i 

‘ Well, she’s a bad ’un, as ever was Her own hus 
has had to turn her out of the house ’ , j 

Hyacinth remembered the allusion the lady hersel 
made to her matrimonial situation , nevertheless, wha 
^ ou ld have liked to reply to Miss Henning was that 
didn t believe a word of it He withheld the doubt, an 
after a moment remarked quietly, ‘I don’t care.’ 

‘You don’t care? Well, I do, then 1 ’ Millicent cried. 
And as it was impossible, in view of the performance an 
the jealous attention of their neighbours, to continue the 
comersation m this pitch, she contented herself wit 
ejaculating, m a somewhat lower key, at the end of h ye 
minutes, during which she had been watching the stage, 
mcious, what dreadful common stuff 1 ’ 



XIV 

Hyacinth did not mention to Pinme or Mr Vetch that he 
had been taken up by a great lady , but he mentioned it to 
Paul Muniment, to whom he now confided a great many 
things. He had, at first, been m considerable fear of his 
straight, loud, north country fnend, who showed signs of 
cultivating logic and criticism to a degree that was hostile 
to free conversation , but he discovered later that he was 
a man to whom one could say anything in the world, if one 
didn’t think it of more importance to be sympathised with 
than to be understood For a revolutionist, he was 
strangely good-natured. The sight of all the things he 
wanted to change had seemingly no power to irritate him, 
and if he joked about questions that lay very near his 
n rt ^ ls Peasantry was not bitter nor invidious , the fault 
t iat Hyacinth sometimes found with it, rather, was that it 
was innocent to puerility Our hero envied his power of 
combining a care for the wide misery of mankind with the 
apparent state of mind of the cheerful and virtuous young 
workman who, on Sunday morning, has put on a clean 
i'oitt, and, not having taken the gilt off his wages the night 
efore, weighs against each other, for a happy day, the 
Respective attractions of Epping Forest and Gravesend 
He was never sarcastic about his personal lot and his daily 
, e » bad not seemed to occur to him, for instance, that 
society’ was really responsible for the condition of his 
S| sters spinal column, though Eustache Poupin and his 
wife ( w ho practically, however, were as patient as he), did 
everything they could to make him say so, believing, 
evidently, that it would relieve him Apparently he cared 
nothing for women, talked of them rarely, and always 
ecently, and had never a sign of a sweetheart, unless Lady 
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Aiuora Langnsh might pass for one He never drank a 
rop of beer nor touched a pipe ; he always had a clear 
tone, a fresh cheek and a smiling eye, and once excited on 
Hyacinth’s part a kind of elder- brotherly indulgence by 
e open-mouthed glee and credulity with which, when the 
pair were present, in the sixpenny gallery, at Astley’s, at an 
equestrian pantomime, he followed the tawdry spectacle. 

e once told the young bookbinder that he was a sug- 
ges ive ittle beggar, and Hyacinth’s opinion of him, by 
is ime, vas so exalted that the remark had almost the 
ue o a patent of nobility. Our hero treated himself to 
havin 0 imited belief m him ; he had always dreamed of 
he hnr? SOrne grand friendship, and this was the best opening 
mpn . - e Y er enc °nntered. No one could entertain a senti- 
i uv , f at ^ 0rt better than Hyacinth, or cultivate a greater 
it wZ ° confidence It disappointed him, sometimes, that 
Poinfc; m ° re nc % repaid ; that on certain important 
comm if u 6 s ° ciall stic programme Muniment would never 
dTTac \ and that he bad yet shown the fond 

admirer 3 rf UStaciie Pou pin called it, to so ardent an 
and answer^ a ” swered particular questions freely enough, 
Hyacinth iu em occasion ahy in a manner that made 
his view of mP ’ in reply to an inquiry in regard to 

wishing lt abo? P K a i P uni shment, he said that, so far from 

further he si 1S u be s b°nld go m for extending it much 

or got drunk ^ d lm P ose on those who habitually lied 
kept back his" h U * ^ nend had always a feeling that he 
in Bloomsburv ° ard and that even ln the listening circle 
were unspoken W en °nly the nght men were present, there 
yet think anv Conclusions in his mind which he didn’t as 
far, therefore fr ^°° d enou gh to be favoured with So 
Hyacinth was' sur 0rn fr, SUS ^ eCtln ^ b im °I half-heartedness, 
bead , that he xf ^ h& had extra ordmary things m his 
wherever it miPh^f them out to the logical end, 

produce them wnWu blm 3 and dlat: the night he should 
the company bounri u d °° r of t b e dub-room guarded and 
look at each oth^r j a tremend °u s oath, the others would 
‘ Sh e^ante to ndtUrn P ale 

V,ClS Ver y serious/ HvaonA ^ ? Ske , d me t0 bnng y0U ’ she 

y h said, relating his interview with 
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the ladies m the box at the play , which, however, now that 
he looked back upon it, seemed as queer as a dream, and 
not much more likely than that sort of expenence to have 
a continuation in one's waking hours. 

‘To bnng me — to bring me where?' asked Muniment 
‘You talk as if I were a sample out of your shop, or a little 
dog you had for sale. Has she ever seen me ? Does she 
think I’m smaller than you? What does she know about me?' 

‘ Well, principally, that you’re a fnend of mine— that’s 
enough for her ’ 

‘ Do you mean that it ought to be enough for me that 
she’s a friend of yours ? I have a notion you’ll have some 
queer ones before you're done , a good many more than I 
have time to talk to And how can I go to see a delicate 
female, with those paws ? ’ Muniment inquired, exhibiting 
ten work stained fingers 

‘ Buy a pair of gloves,’ said Hyacinth, who recognised 
the serious character of this obstacle. But after a moment 
he added, ‘ No, you oughtn’t to do that , she wants to see 
dirty hands.' 

‘That’s easy enough, she needn't send for me for the 
purpose But isn’t she making game of you ? ’ 

‘ It’s very possible, but I don’t see what good it can do 
her’ 

‘You are not obliged to find excuses for the pampered 
classes Their bloated luxury begets evil, impudent desires, 
they are capable of doing harm for the sake of harm 
Besides, is she genuine ? ' 

‘ If she isn’t, what becomes of your explanation ? ’ asked 
Hyacinth 

‘ Oh, it doesn’t matter , at night all cats are gray What- 
ever she is, she’s an idle, bedizened jade.’ 

‘ If you had seen her, you wouldn’t talk of her that way ’ 

‘God forbid I should see her, then, if she’s going to 
corrupt me ! ’ 

‘ Do you suppose she’ll corrupt miV Hyacinth demanded, 
with an expression of face and a tone of voice which pro- 
duced, on his friend’s part, an explosion of mirth. 

‘ How can she, after all, when you are already such a 
httle mass of corruption ? ’ 
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You don’t think that/ said Hyacinth, looking very 
grave 

‘ Do you mean that if I did I wouldn’t say it ? Haven’t 

y0U f x T ° tICed that 1 sa y ' vhat 1 think?’ 

No, you don’t, not half of it • you’re as close as a fish 
aul Muniment looked at his companion a moment, as 
* 6 T ere rat ^ er struck with the penetration of that remark , 

then he said, ‘Well, then, if I should give you the other 
a c °P lnion of you, do you think you’d fancy it?’ 

save you the trouble. I’m a very' clever, con- 
scientious, promising young chap, and any one would be 

proud to daim me as a friend.’ 

Is that uhat your Princess told you ? She must be a 

shf*^ 011 ! 5 P lece goods ! ’ Paul Muniment exclaimed. ‘ Did 
she pek your pocket meanwhile?’ 

ca<^ yeS 3 ? ^ ew mm utes later I missed a silver cigar- 

Hvarm^ aVed Wldl arrns the Robinsons. Seriously,’ 

woman nf ^ ntmUed ’ * don,t you consider it possible that a 

amonp- tn i f*” C ^ ass s ^°uld want to know what is going on 
IUI1 g rne like of us ? 7 

< ^r P f dS Upon . W ^ at c * ass y° u mean ’ 

an anfrel' w Uh a lot of jewels and the manners of 

mot ? Ther S ^ Ueer cour se, but it’s conceivable , why 
interested feelm^^ UnSdfish natures ; there may be dis- 

their leweh^ ? a y ^ ne ladies in an awful funk about 
you say if?/ ev , en a h°ut their manners Seriously, as 
surprised at th eCt ^ conceiva ble. I am not in the least 
am up to anri & anstocrac y being curious to know what we 
place I should V h RtIn ^ V6r ^ rnuc h to look into it ; in their 
with angelic «■»*, 6 Very uneasy, and if I were a woman 
get hold of a snfr nnerS vei Y bkely * too should be glad to 
him dry, bless his heart^^ 6 ^ ltde bookbinder, and pump 

hushing ^ raid P11 tell her secrets ? ’ -cried Hyacinth, 

‘ Secrets ? \vt° US mdl g na tion 
lad?’ ftat secrets could you tell her, my pretty 

hyacinth st-ii-n . 

"aver have ' a mome nt- * You don’t trust me— you 
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* We will, some da) — don’t be afraid,’ said Muniment, 
who, evidently, had no intention of unkindness, a thing that 
appeared to be impossible to him 'And when we do, 
>ouH cr) with disappointment.’ 

‘Well, $ou won’t,’ H)acmth declared And then he 
asked whether his friend thought the Pnncess Casamassima 
a spy, and why, if she were in that line, Mr Sholto was 
not — inasmuch as it must be supposed he was not, since 
they had seen fit to let him walk in and out, at that rate, 
m the place m Bloomsbury Muniment did not even know 
whom he meant, not having had any relations with the 
gentleman , but he summoned a sufficient image when his 
companion had described the Captain’s appearance. He 
then remarked, with his usual geniality, that he didn't take 
him for a spy — he took him for an ass , but even if he had 
edged himself into the place with every intention to betray 
them, what handle could he possibly get — what use, against 
them, could he make of anything he had seen or heard ? 
If he had a fancy to dip into working men’s clubs (Muniment 
remembered, now, the first night he came, he had been 
brought by that German cabinetmaker, who had a stiff neck 
and smoked a pipe with a bowl as big as a stove) , if it 
amused him to put on a bad hat, and inhale foul tobacco, 
and call hts * inferiors ’ ' my dear fellow ’ , if he thought that 
m doing so he was getting an insight into the people and 
going half way to meet them and preparing for what was 
coming — all this was his own affair, and he was very welcome, 
though a man must be a flat who would spend his evening 
m a hole like that when he might enjoy his comfort in one 
°f those flaming big shops, full of armchairs and flunkies, 
ln Pall MalL And what did he see, after all, in Blooms- 
bury? Nothing but a 'social gathering,’ where there were 
clay pipe Sj an( j a .^ded floor, and not half enough gas, and 
the principal newspapers , and where the men, as any one 
w °uld know, were advanced radicals, and mostly advanced 
idiots. He could pat as many of them on the back as he 
hked, and say the House of Lords wouldn’t last till mid- 
summer , but what discoveries would he make ? He was 
simply on the same lay as Hyacinth’s Princess , he was nerv- 
ous and scared, and he thought he would see for himself 
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1 Oh, he isn’t the same sort as the Princess Fm sure 
he s m a very different line ! 5 Hyacinth exclaimed 

‘ Different, of course ; she’s a handsome woman, I 
suppose, and he’s an ugly man , but I don’t think that either 
of them will save us or spoil us Their curiosity is natural, 
but I have got other things to do than to show them over, 
therefore you can tell her serene highness that I’m much 

Hyacinth reflected a moment, and then he said, ‘You 
s Dady Aurora over , you seem to wish to give her the 
information she desires , and what’s the difference ? If 
Prin ^° r ?^ Gr i ’ a ^ e an i n f eres tj why isn’t it right for my 

If shes already yours, what more can she want? 
uniment asked. ‘ All I know of Lady Aurora, and all I 
at, is that she comes and sits with Rosy, and brings 
waits upon her If the Princess will do as 
.r . T , ber s he’s a woman of genius, but apart from 
thp m a never take a grain of interest in her interest m 

particular mass 1 ’ And Paul Muni- 
sfTni-ioi^ ^ lsc °i°ured thumb, designated his own sub- 
u ho wi ^ erS0n ^ ls tone was disappointing to Hyacinth, 
at the th sur P nse< ^ at his not appearing to think the episode 
seemed f atre more remarkable and romantic. Muniment 
all-sufficie° bls ex Pi an ation of such a proceeding as 

refernnrr A but wb en, a moment later, he made use, w 
was ‘ auat5n fT ^T? yStenous of th e expression that she 
she’s not ^ g ’ Hyacinth broke out — ‘ Never in the world, 
‘ Ah T* of anything !’ 

Hya’cmfh ^ 2 0t afrajd of y° u , evidently ' ’ 
asked m a n ° a * tentl0n to this coarse sally, but 

further ridicul* 11 ^^ a can( ^ our that was proof against 
any kind % ,P° ^ ou think she can do me a hurt of 
• Yes vcr !1 (° , 0 'l U P acquaintance ? > 

>°ur hn e but y° u raus t hit her back 1 That’s 

)’our life, to t0 S ° m for what’s going, to hve 

Vkq got to % at ch % V,0me ” 1>m an u gly, gnmy brute, 
°ne of those tah'n 1 , s an< * minc i the shop ; but you are 
and see the J ^ ! Itt c beggars who ought to run about 
r , you ought to be an ornament 
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to society, like a young man m an illustrated story-book 
Only,’ Muniment added in a moment, ‘you know, if 
she should hurt you very much, then I would go and see 
her P 

Hyacinth had been intending for some time to take 
Pinme to call on the prostrate damsel m Audley Court, to 
whom he had promised that his benefactress (he had told 
Rose Muniment that she was * a kind of aunt ’) should pay 
this civility, but the affair had been dela)ed by wan hesi- 
tations on the part of the dressmaker, for the poor woman 
had hard work to imagine, to-day, that there were people 
m London so forlorn that her countenance could be of 
value to them. Her social curiosities had become very 
nearly extinct, and she knew that she no longer made the 
same figure in public as when her command of the fashions 
enabled her to illustrate them in her own little person, by 
the aid of a good deal of whalebone. Moreover she felt 
that Hyacinth had strange friends and still stranger opinions, 
she suspected that he took an unnatural interest in politics 
and was somehow not on the right side, little as she knew 
about parties or causes , and she had a vague conviction 
that this kind of perversity only multiplied the troubles of 
the poor, who, according to theories which Pinnie had never 
reasoned out, but which, in her bosom, were as deep as 
religion, ought always to be of the same way of thinking as 
the rich They were unlike them enough in their poverty, 
without trying to add other differences When at last 
she accompanied Hyacinth to Camberwell, one Saturday 
evening at midsummer, it was in a sighing, sceptical, second- 
best manner , but if he had told her he wished it she would 
have gone with him to a soiree at a scavenger’s There 
^vas no more danger of Rose Muniment’s being out than of 
on e of the bronze couchant lions in Trafalgar Square having 
walked down Whitehall, but he had let her know in ad- 
vance, and he perceived, as he opened her door in obedi 
f nce to a quick, shnil summons, that she had had the 
tappy thought of inviting Lady Aurora to help her to 
entertain Miss Pynsent Such, at least, was the inference 
he drew from seeing her ladyship’s memorable figure rise 
before him for the first time since his own visit He pre 
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scnlcd Jus compinioti :*i th^tr t !tn*n * ho k">, *s;;d Unq 
nnmcdntdy l>* r */w to the repr*. 'urnme c: 

lelgnue h'jir«fc k J'mmc dwn to tic’ ?ur~i 

ns .I^ <} > Auru ^.t put utt (i-r ham! to her, rvi d up! 

noiseless)) »«« n fi-vr b^dc the L I,v 5 > Arfroo 

augied and Ad tied, m a friend!), cheerful, jet at th. J 
snine time rathe: pmitR,, manner, and Hjinnth g’thend 
|a s ie had no rcn> ! icr?j > . * *f inwng rtn t hint heio'- 
15 nltcnl *°n, however, w.v mrtnlv j;nttt to Pmtnc : hi 
'atoned her jculoudy, to set whether, on this important 
sl , ic ^ ot, hl not put forth a certain stiff, quauA 
: j , lcc P^'toncss, of which she po-'e-»<ed the secret and 
* ^ 1 ma , her resemble a pair of old fashioned sugar* 
ho f ; 1 i°! on ^’ I° r Ptnnic’.*, sate, but for hi* own as well, 
hnnou !u ,Cr 10 P n?< * f° r a nup.nor little woman, anti ha 
talk S 1C '' 0lddn 1 lo^e her head if Rosy should begin to 
bv Rnsv n n C , r,cld ' She " as > evidently, much impressed 
breath !’ ,, c P l repeating, ‘Dear, dear!' unocr her 
plained* tn 1° Sm ; al,> stran S c person m the bed rapid!) cv 
would hav *n t iat dicrc " as no( hing in the world she 
fess'on ^? d « «o follow !:cr dchgh.ful po- 

had a neerilr * f ,C couIdn,t sd up to it, and had never 

three minutes h i'j ] land but oncc * uhcn at thc cnd ° f 
the mattress c , dropped into thc sheets and got into 
work out aea ° j * s ^ c bud always been afraid it would 
yet, and w? and StIc ^ mto ber > but Jt hadn’t done so 
didn’t oush ib ^ Jt ncver would — she lay so quiet, she 
me that trimmer? 0 *) 1 muc ^* ‘Perhaps you would think it’s 
nec V Miss M«m,v!Ll lUle , han dkerchief I wear round my 
couldn’t do ]e^ nir T ent said 3 ‘perhaps you would think I 
command of m ^ Cre day ^ on £> with complete 
hnest lady in t ^ , time ^Jot a stitch of it I’m the 
It’s a present fm* °u ’ * nevc F hft my finger for ni) self 
beautiful needlework a lad ys hi P— U ’ s her ladyship’s °" n 
you ever met anv ^ bat do ^ ou think of that? Have 
~-Just look at tl ° ne S ? favoure d before ? And the work 
that ] ’ The mr] ™ iT^’ and te ^ me wdiat you think of 
and thrust it at p ed b*t °f muslin from her neck 

exclaimed, * Dear \ nnie ’ ^’bo looked at it confusedly and 
ear, dear, dear I > partly in sympathy, partly 
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as if, in spite of the consideration she owed every one, 
those were very strange proceedings 

‘It’s very badly done , surely jou see that,’ said Lady 
Aurora. ‘ It was only a joke.’ 

‘Oh yes, everything’s a joke!’ cried the irrepressible 
invalid — ‘ everything except my state of health , that’s ad- 
mitted to be serious When her ladyship sends me five 
shillings' worth of coals it’s only a joke , and when she 
bnngs me a bottle of the finest port, that’s another, and 
when she climbs up seventy seven stairs (there are seventy- 
seven, I know perfectly, though I never go up or down), 
at the height of the London season, to spend the evening 
with me, that’s the best of alL I know all about the Lon- 
don season, though I never go out, and I appreciate what 
her ladyship gives up She is very jocular indeed, but, fortu- 
nately, I know' how to take it You can see that it wouldn’t 
do for me to be touchy, can’t you, Miss Pynsent ? ’ 

‘ Dear, dear, I should be so glad to make you anything 

Myself, it would be better — it would be better 'Pmmc 

murmured, hesitating. 

1 It would be better than my poor work. I don't know 
how to do that sort of thing, in the least/ said Lady 
Aurora. 

‘ I’m sure I didn’t mean that, my lady — I only meant it 
would be more convenient. Anything in the world she 
might fancy,' the dressmaker went on, as if it were a ques- 
tion of the invahd’s appetite. 

* Ah, you see I don’t wear things — only a flannel jacket, 
to be a bit tidy,’ Miss Muniment rejoined ‘I go in only 
for smart counterpanes, as you can see for yourself,’ and 
£ he spread her white hands complacently over her coverlet 
°f bnlhant patch-work. ‘ Now doesn’t that look to you, 
Pynsent, as if it might be one of her ladyship’s jokes ? ’ 

1 Oh, my good friend, how can you ? I never went so 
far as that !’ Lady Aurora interposed, with visible anxiety 
‘ Well, you’ve given me almost everything , I sometimes 
or 6 et - This only cost me sixpence , so it comes to the 
Satne thing as if it had been a present Yes, only sixpence, 
a raffle in a bazaar at Hackney, for the benefit of the 
wesleyan Chapel, three years ago A young man who 
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works with my brother, and lives in that part, offered him 
a couple of tickets, and he took one, and I took one. 
When I say “I,” of course I mean that he took the two, 
for how should I find (by which I mean, of course, how 
should he find) a sixpence in that little cup on the chimney- 
piece unless he had put it there first? Of course my 
ticket took a prize, and of course, as my bed is my 
welhng-place, the prize was a beautiful counterpane, of 
every colour of the rainbow. Oh, there never was such 
Uc as rome i’ Rosy exclaimed, flashing her gay, strange 
eyes at Hyacinth, as if on purpose to irritate him with her 
contradictious optimism. 

rh S r> ei ^ * ove ty j but if you would like another, for a 
^ ve § ot a great many pieces/ Pmme remarked, 
1 a generosity which made the young man feel that she 
was acquitting herself finely 

arnT° Se ^ Mllniraent Iaid her httle hand on the dressmaker’* 
JfP° nded > qwckly, ‘No, not a change, not a 
evervrtu' ?°^f an tllere h e a change when there's already 
was " g ^ ^ ere s ev erythmg here — every colour that 
world u See , n> or com Posed, or dreamed of, since the 
affection t. ^ nd Wlt h her other hand she stroked, 

many pieces 7 but er Vai ? egated q uiIt ‘ You have a great 
and the m/ you haven’t as many as there are here, 
the whole +1? ^° U s h°uld patch them together the more 
friend I WOtdd resemble this dear, dazzling old 

Perhaps her hLS° ther ldea ’ ver H very charming, and 
her fingers on Can w hat it is’ Rosy kept 

brilliant eyes fmn i mnie ' S arrn > and , smiling, turned her 
other, as if s h 0I ? e her female companions to the 
Possible m tbef ^ aed to associate them as much as 
what we were talk mterest * n her. ‘ In connection with 
your ladyshin ng a h° ut a few minutes ago — couldn’t 
Then, as Ladv a , ht * le fu rther, m the same line?’ 

blushing at being ^iw looked troubled and embarrassed, 
lt were, so public, i. ed u P on to answer a conundrum, as 
ance * it er infirm friend came to her assist- 

ave explained it J OU . a * ** rs b hut it won’t when I 
S°wn !’ y idea is just simply a pink dressing- 
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1 A pink dressing gown I’ Lady Aurora repeated 

‘With a neat black trimming ! Don’t you see the con- 
nection with what we were talking of before our good 
visitors came in?’ 

‘That would be very pretty'/ sard Pinme. ‘I have 
made them like that, in my time. Or blue, tnmmed with 
white ’ 

‘ No, pink and black, pink and black — to suit my com- 
plexion. Perhaps you dtdn’t know I have a complexion , 
but there are very few things I haven’t gotl Anything at 
all I should fancy, you were so good as to say Well now, 
I fancy that 1 Your ladyship docs see the connection by 
this time, doesn’t she?’ 

Lady Aurora looked distressed, as if she felt that she 
certainly ought to see it but was not sure that even yet it 
didn’t escape her, and as if, at the same time, she were 
struck with the fact that this sudden evocation might 
result m a strain on the little dressmaker’s resources. ‘ A 
pink dressing gown would certainly be very becoming, and 
Miss Pynsent would be very kind,’ she said, while 
Hyacinth made the mental comment that it was a largeish 
order, as Pinme would have, obviously, to furnish the 
materials as well as the labour The amiable coolness 
with which the invalid laid her under contribution was, 
however, to his sense, quite in character, and he reflected 
that, after all, when you were stretched on your back like 
that you had the right to reach out your hands (it wasn't 
far you could reach at best), and seize what you could get 
Pinme declared that she knew just the article Miss Muni- 
ment wanted, and that she would undertake to make a 
sweet thing of it , and Rosy went on to say that she must 
explain of what use such an article would be, but for this 
purpose there must be another guess She would give it 
to Miss Pynsent and Hyacinth — as many times as they 
hked What had she and Lady Aurora been talking about 
before they came m? She clasped her hands, and her 
eyes glittered with her eagerness, while she continued to 
him them from Lady Aurora to the dressmaker What 
would they imagine? What would they think natural, 
delightful, magnificent — if one could only end, at last, by 
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making out the right place to put it? Hyacinth suggested, 
successively, a cage of Java sparrows, a music-box and a 
shower-bath — or perhaps even a full-length portrait of her 
ladyship , and Finnic looked at him askance, in a frightened 
way, as if perchance he were joking too broadly. Rosy at 
last relieved their suspense and announced, i A sofa, just a 
now i What do you say to that ? Do you suppose 
that s an idea that could have come from any one but her 
ladyship? She must have all the credit of it, she came 
out with it in the course of conversation I believe we 
were talking of the peculiar feeling that comes just under 
the shoulder-blades if one never has a change. She men* 
lone it as she might have mentioned a plaster, or another 
spoonful of that American stuff. We are thinking it over, 
an one of these days, if we give plenty of time to the 
ques ion, we shall find the place, the very nicest and 
smuggest of all, and no other. I hope you see the con* 

Pinrn° n ^ dressing-gown/ she remarked to 

“V h °P e you see the importance of the 

round - u«. a V n y thin g go? I should like you to look 

to sav to 1 ’ an ^> te ^ me w ^ at y° u would answer if I were 
to say to you, Can anything go ?’ 
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'I’m sure there's nothing / should like to part with,' 
Pinnte returned , and while she survej ed the scene Lad) 
Aurora, with delicacy, to lighten Amanda’s responsibility, 
got up and turned to the window, which was open to the 
summer-evening and admitted still the last rays of the 
long day Hyacinth, after a moment, placed himself 
beside her, looking out with her at the dusky multitude of 
chimney-pots and the small black houses, roofed with 
gnmy tiles The thick, warm air of a London July 
floated beneath them, suffused with the everlasting up- 
roar of the town, which appeared to have sunk into quiet 
ness but again became a mighty voice as soon as one 
listened for it, here and there, m poor windows, glimmered 
a turbid light, and high above, in a clearer, smokeless zone, 
a sky still fair and luminous, a faint silver star looked 
down The sky was the same that, far away m the 
country, bent over golden fields and purple hills and 
gardens where nightingales sang , but from this point of 
view ever) thing that covered the earth was ugly and 
sordid, and seemed to express, or to represent, the wean 
ness of toik In an instant, to Hyacinth’s surpnse, Lady 
Aurora said to him, ‘ You never came, after all, to get the 
books ’ 

"Those you kindly offered to lend me? I didn’t know 
•t was an understanding ’ 

Lady Aurora gave an uneasy laugh ‘I have picked 
them out , they are quite ready ’ 

* It’s very kind of you,’ the young man rejoined. * I 
come and get them some day, with pleasure’ He 
was not very sure that he would , but it was the least he 
could say 
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he 11 tell you where I live, you know/ Lady Aurora 
went on, with a movement of her head in the direction of 

e< Oh t 5 ^ S ^ G Were t0 ° t0 men ^ on Ifc herself 
. 5 * have no doubt she knows the way — she could 

‘^h T* street every turn !’ Hyacinth exclaimed, 
com^ 6 j 35 ma< ^ e m e descnbe to her, very often, how I 
-r , an &° I think that few people know more about 
{ c? n ,^ an s h e - She never forgets anything’ 
said Hyaci a t .^ won ^ er ^ little witch — she terrifies me !’ 

shp’"q ^ U j 0ra tum ed her modest eyes upon him. ‘ Oh, 
s so good, she’s so patient !’ 

iqi S) ai ^, S0 ^ Se s a nd so self-possessed.’ 

‘Which a S CS hnmensely clever,’ said her ladyship 
Which do you think the cleverest?’ 
f ■ Llle cleverest?’ 

< oh ^ S lr l and her brother.’ 

England’ mk some day, will be prime minister of 
< Do 

with a fluslwJ 1 £a ^ ** so glnd !’ cried Lady Aurora, 

that will be C °,? ur * n her face. ‘ I’m so glad you think 
were right’ ^ OSS1 ° e You know it ought to be, if things 

Hyacinth hurl 

pose of plavin not P r °fessed this high faith for the pur- 
Perceived her ^ u ^ on her ladyship’s feelings, but when he 
had been n, a ? er res Ponsiveness he felt almost as if he 
th an he belief T 0rt of her. StlU » he said no more 
he had the p- r , Waen he remarked, m a moment, that 
future he was^ ex Pectations of Paul Muniment’s 
that England the world would hear of him, 

^ould acclaim him' ^ lm ’.that the public, some day, 
without feehn n, ^ WaS hnpossible to associate with 
P . y U lrn P°rtant part. at ^ WES very stron & th at he must 

Aurora^murm^ff ^ e ^ eve — th e y wouldn’t believe/ 
v! ently very softly, appreciatively She was 

}ing j t Was pleased with what Hyacinth was 

ihat rCCOrd his opmion° Ve / if P leasure to himself to place 
P ,ni °n more cl ^ Is ^ ne nd ; it seemed to make 
ar ’ to give it the force of an mvoca- 
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tion, a prophecy This was especially the case when he 
asked why on earth nature had endowed Paul Muniment 
with such extraordinary powers of mind, and powers of 
body too — because he was as strong as a horse — if it had 
not been intended that he should do something great for 
his fellow-men Hyacinth confided to her ladyship that 
he thought the people m his own class generally very stupid 
— what he should call third rate minds. He wished it 
were not so, for heaven knew that he felt kindly to them 
and only asked to cast his lot with theirs, but he was 
obliged to confess that centuries of poverty, of ill paid toil, 
of bad, insufficient food and wretched homes, had not a 
favourable efTect upon the higher faculties. All the more 
reason that when there was a splendid exception, like Paul 
Muniment, it should count for a tremendous force — it had 
so much to make up for, to act for And then Hyacinth 
repeated that in his own low walk of life people had really 
not the faculty of thought , their minds had been simplified 
—reduced to two or three elements. He saw that this 
declaration made his interlocutress very uncomfortable , she 
turned and twisted herself, vaguely, as if she wished to 
protest, but she was far too considerate to interrupt him 
He had no desire to distress her, but there were times m 
which it was impossible for him to withstand the perverse 
satisfaction he took m insisting on his lowliness of station, 
in turning the knife about in the wound inflicted by such 
explicit reference, and in letting it be seen that if his place 
m the world was immeasurably small he at least had no 
illusions about either himself or his fellows. Lady Aurora 
replied, as quickly as possible, that she knew a great deal 
about the poor — not the poor like Rose Muniment, but the 
terribly, hopelessly poor, with whom she was more familiar 
than Hyacinth would perhaps believe — and that she was 
often struck with their great talents, with their quick wit, 
w >th their conversation being really much more entertaining, 
to her at least, than wbat one usually heard m drawing-rooms 
She often found them immensely clever 

Hyacinth smiled at her, and said, ‘ Ah, when you get to 
the lowest depths of poverty, they may become very brilliant 
a gain But I'm afraid I haven’t gone so fat down In 
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, t l don't know many absolute 

it 

daresay 


spite of my opportunities 

‘I know a great many/ Lady Aurora hesitated* 
she didn’t like to boast, and then she adue , 

I know more than any one.’ There was , 
touching, beautiful, to Hyacinth, in this s simp e, 
admission , it confirmed his impression that lightly 
was m some mysterious, incongruous, and eve 1( j ea ] # 
ludicrous manner a heroine, a creature of a n0 Qns 
She perhaps guessed that he was indulging in 1 rinltate ly, 
that might be favourable to her, for she said, P 1 ^ s0 
the next minute, as if there were nothing she re^ 
much as the danger of a compliment, ‘ I think you . g 

so very attractive — and I’m sure Rose Munimen ^ 

so.’ No sooner had she spoken than she blus e o > £ 

it appeared to have occurred to her that he mig s 
she wished to contradict him by presenting this case 
aunt as a proof that the baser sort, even m a Pf° salC * n0 

layer, were not without redeeming points There ^ 

reason why she should not have had this intention, 


without sparing her, Hyacinth replied — vine?’ 

‘ You mean that she’s an exception to what I was say ^ 
Lady Aurora stammered a little, then, at last, as ’ 
since he wouldn’t spare her, she wouldn’t spare him, ci ’ 
Yes, and you’re an exception, too , you’ll not ma e 
believe you’re wanting m intelligence The Munnne 
don’t think so,’ she added . t 

No more do I myself, but that doesn’t prove 
exceptions are not frequent I have blood in my vel 
that is not the blood of the people ’ . •» 

‘Oh, I see,’ said Lady Aurora, sympathetically ^ n ° 
with a smile she went on ‘ Then you’re all the more of an 
exception— m the upper class l ’ 

, , j t Sm ^ e was t ^ le kindest in the world, but it did no 
, ln . Hyacinth to the fact that from his own point of view 
a been extraordinarily indiscreet He believed a 
oment before that he would have been proof against the 
in r . 0n ^ CS ! temptation to refer to the mysteries of his lineage, 
aS ’ ma de m a boastful spint (and he had no 
re ns )et to make it an exercise in humility) any such 
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reference would inevitably contain an element of the 
grotesque. He had never opened his lips to any one about 
his birth (since the dreadful days when the question was 
discussed, with Mr Vetch’s assistance, in Lomax Place), 
never even to Paul Muniment, never to Millicent Henning 
nor to Eustache Poupia He had an impression that 
people had ideas about him, and with some of Miss 
Henning’s he had been made acquainted they were 
of such a nature that he sometimes wondered whether 
the tie which united him to her were not, on her 
own side, a secret determination to satisfy her utmost 
curiosity before she had done with him But he flattered 
himself that he was impenetrable, and none the less he had 
begun to swagger, idiotically, the first time a temptation (to 
call a temptation) presented itself He turned crimson as 
soon as he had spoken, partly at the sudden image of what 
he had to swagger about, and partly at the absurdity of a 
challenge having appeared to proceed from the bashful 
gentlewoman before him He hoped she didn’t par- 
ticularly regard what he had said (and indeed she gave no 
sign whatever of being startled by his claim to a pedigree 
she had too much quick delicacy for that , she appeared 
to notice only the symptoms of confusion that followed it), 
hut as soon as possible he gave himself a lesson in humility 
by remarking, ‘ I gather that you spend most of your time 
among the poor, and I am sure you carry blessings with 
you. But I frankly confess that I don't understand a lady 
giving herself up to people like us when there is no obli- 
gation. Wretched company we must be, when there is so 
uiuch better to be had ’ 

‘ I like it very much — you don’t understand ’ 

‘Precisely — that is what I say Our little friend on 
l be bed is perpetually talking about your house, your 
family, your splendours, your gardens and green houses , 

mey must be magnificent, of course ’ 

‘ Oh, I wish she wouldn’t , really, I wish she wouldn’t 
‘t makes one feel dreadfully!' Lady Aurora interposed, 
ivith vehemence 

‘Ah, you had better give her her way, it’s such a 
Pleasure to her ’ 
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helplessly m ° re tban t0 an y us • ’ sjghed her ladyship, 

rnm/!^ *! owr can y° u ^ eave all those beautiful things, to 
hid an< ^ brea the this beastly air, surround yourself with 
fanb° US an d associate with people whose smallest 

snpnl- 1S f u E are ignorant, brutal and dirty ? I don’t 
mannpr h e , adles here present,’ Hyacinth added, with the 
admiro^ W !5v most ma de Millicent Henning (who at once 

< Ob t** ^/ ted tt), wonder where on earth he had got it 
Aurora/ 1 * C0ldd make you understand 1 ’ cried Lady 

he wem unexnlf mth troubIed > a PP eahn g eyes, as if 

‘After all P T 5 dly dl j coura g ]n g 
nature \ do Under stand 1 Charity exists in your 

cy e f aklnd °f passion.’ 

eagerly vp^!\u S f ^ md passion 1 ’ her ladyship repeated, 
it’s charitv^-T for tbe wor( L c I don’t know whether 

passion it’c 0I j t mean that But whatever it is, it’s a 

a moment as * ts * care fdr * > Sbe hesitated 

confession* or /j Gre mi & bt be something indecent m the 
evidently sh P w angerous in the recipient , and then, 
justify herself mastere d hy the comfort of being able to 
as well as by the ^ eccentricit y that had excited notice, 
accumulation of t UX j ry ° * discharging her soul of a long 
I was fifteen v -aJu sacred sentiment ‘Already, when 
to the poor ° ldj 1 wanted to sell all I had and give 

thing , it has spp rv, eV f r smce ’ * have wanted to do some- 
shouldn’t be able ! 5 6 35 my heart would break if I 

hyacinth waq cf , 

ever > did not prevpn?? W * th a & eSLt aspect, which, how- 
eve n to himself) fr nrn lm .(the words sounded patronising, 
rehgtQ ^ } sa ymg m a moment, ‘I suppose you 

the smutty houseton^^-u^ 3 /’ Into tbe thickening dusk, at 
som^ ° f lam Phght P < t bl ! lrred emanation, above the 
m e them may be ctr ° n * ^ now — ° ne has one’s ideas — ■ 
sav J °^ 0od > but there at ng \ 1 tblnIc a ^ eat many clergy- 
men* 6 had t0 ° manv ? ° therS 1 don ’t hke at all I dare- 
I h!l SO u much I thmV j W if yS ’ 3t home > my father likes 
” aVe ha d the chu ch 1 have ^n too many bishops, 
h to ° much on my back. I daresay 
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they wouldn’t think at home, you know, that one was 
quite what one ought to be , but of course they consider 
me very odd, in every way, as there’s no doubt I am I 
should tell you that I don’t tell them everything , for what’s 
the use, when people don’t understand ? We are twelve at 
home, and eight of us are girls , and if you think it’s so 
very splendid, and she thinks so, I should like you both to 
try it for a little 1 My father isn’t rich, and there is only 
one of us married, and we are not at all handsome, and — 
oh, there are all kinds of things,’ the young woman went on, 
looking round at him an instant, shyly but excitedly ‘I 
don’t like society , and neither would you if you were to see 
the kind there is m London — at least in some parts,’ Lady 
Aurora added, considerately ‘I daresay you wouldn't 
believe all the humbuggery and the tiresomeness that one 
has to go through. But I’ve got out of it , I do as I like, 
though it has been rather a struggle. I have my liberty, 
and that is the greatest blessing in life, except the reputation 
of being queer, and even a little mad, which is a greater 
advantage stilL I’m a little mad, you know , you needn’t 
be surprised if you hear it That’s because I stop in town 
when they go into the country, all the autumn, all the 
winter, when there’s no one here (except three or four 
millions), and the rain drips, drips, drips, from the trees in 
the big, dull park, where my people live I daresay I 
oughtn’t to say such things to you, but, as I tell you, I’m 
a little mad, and I might as well keep up my character 
When one is one of eight daughters, and there’s very little 
money (for any of us, at least), and there’s nothing to do 
but to go out with three or four others in a mackintosh, one 
can easily go off one’s head Of course there’s the village, 
and it’s not at all a nice one, and there are the people to 
look after, and heaven knows they’re in want of it, but one 
must work with the vicarage, and at the vicarage there are 
four more daughters, all old maids, and it’s dreary, and it’s 
dreadful, and one has too much of it, and they don’t under- 
stand what one thinks or feels, or a single word one says to 
them 1 Besides they are stupid, I admit — the country poor , 
they are very, very dense. I like Camberwell better,’ said 
f-ody Aurora, smiling and taking breath, at the end of her 
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hurried, almost incoherent °^llL s and 


nervous, nurriea, ainiusu uiw... — * .^nations ana 
had delivered herself pantmgly, with strange^ a f ral d 
grotesque movements of her neck, as 1 5 n ot 

from one moment to the other that she would repent, 


of her confidence, but of her egotism. . , . ^ 

It placed her, for Hyacinth, m an un»P®^ ^Uood 
made him feel that her awkward, anstocra i ^ ave 

was the cover of tumultuous passions No on ^ iron y j 

less the appearance of bemg animated by a veng , ent |y 
but he saw that this delicate, shy, generous, an ^ er evei 
most tender creature was not a person to spar , ^ 

she could prick them, the institutions among w 1 . reac ted. 
been brought up and against which she had vio en y ^ | 

Hyacinth had always supposed that a reactionary a 

backslider from the liberal faith, but Rosy s devo ^ ven 
new value to the term , she appeared to have be ^ 
to her present excesses by the squire and tn® P , p 0lXie 
the conservative influences of that upper-class Bn . ggt 
which our young man had always supposed to be e 
fruit of civilisation It was clear that her ladyship 
ongmal, and an original with force ; but it gave y ^ 
a real pang to hear her make light of Inglefield (esp . 
the park), and of the opportunities that must have a o ^ 

in Belgrave Square. It had been his belief that in a ^ 

of suffering and injustice these things were, if not the ^ 
righteous, at least the most fascinating. If they di n 
one the finest sensations, where were such sensations 
had ? He looked at Lady Aurora with a face which w 
tribute to her sudden vividness, and said, * I can ea , , 
understand your "wanting to do some good in the wor > 
because you’re a kind of saint ’ 

' ^ vc ry curious kmd 5 ’ laughed her ladyship 
But I don’t understand your not liking what y° 
position gives you ’ 

h p ^ on,t hnow anything about my position. I want to 


‘ do you call this life ? ’ 

" l( -h you what my position is, if you want to know . 
U s J ,le dead ness of the grave « ’ 

H jacinth was startled by her tone, but lie nevertheless 
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laughed bach at her, ‘ Ah, as I say, you’re a hind of saint 1 ’ 
She made no reply, for at that moment the door opened, 
and Paul Muniment’s tall figure emerged from the blackness 
of the staircase into the twilight, now very faint, of the 
room. Lady Aurora's eyes, as they rested upon him, seemed 
to declare that such a vision as that, at least, was life 
Another person, as tall as himself, appeared behind him, 
and Hyacinth recognised with astonishment their insinuating 
fhend Captain Sholto Muniment had brought him up for 
Rosy’s entertainment, being ready, and more than ready, 
always, to usher m any one in the world, from the pnme 
minister to the common hangman, who might give that 
young lady a sensation They must have met at the 1 Sun 
and Moon,' and if the Captain, some accident smoothing 
the way, had made him half as many advances as he had 
made some other people Hyacinth could see that it wouldn’t 
take long for Paul to lay him under contribution But what 
the mischief was the Captain up to ? It cannot be said 
that our young man arrived, this evening, at an answer to 
that question. The occasion proved highly festal, and the 
hostess rose to it without lifting her head from the pillow 
Her brother introduced Captain Sholto as a gentleman who 
had a great desire to know extraordinary people, and she 
made him take possession of the chair at her bedside, out 
of which Miss Pynsent quickly edged herself, and asked him 
who he was, and where he came from, and how Paul had 
made his acquaintance, and whether he had many friends 
m Camberwell Sholto had not the same grand air that 
hovered about him at the theatre , he was shabbily dressed, 
very much like Hyacinth himself, but his appearance gave 
our young man an opportunity to wonder what made him 
so unmistakably a gentleman in spite of his seedy coat and 
trousers — in spite too, of his rather overdoing the manner 
°f being appreciative even to rapture and thinking every- 
thing and every one most charming and cunous He stood 
out, m poor Rosy’s tawdry little room, among her hideous 
attempts at decoration, and looked to Hyacinth a being 
from another sphere, playing over the place and company 
a smile (one couldn’t call it false or unpleasant, j et it was 
distinctly not natural), of which he had got the habit in 
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camps and courts. It became brilliant when it rested on 
yacmth, and the Captain greeted him as he might have 
°. nt l ^, dear y° un g friend from whom he had been long and 
pam ully separated He was easy, he was familiar, he was 
exquisitely benevolent and bland, and altogether incoro 
prehensible. 

^ os y was a match for him, however. He evidently didnt 
h ^ r ln . least ; she thought his visit the most 
that- * n the world. She expressed all the gratitude 

who rec l m red, but appeared to assume that people 

ou >. lm i ber s tm r s would always find themselves repaid 
time tw ' ^ e< ^ ^ at ber brother must have met him for the first 
was JL u a Z’ tbe wa y that he sealed a new acquaintance 
her a I by bringing the person immediately to call upon 
them hA Wben the Captain said that if she didn't like 
spot ^a S ?PP ose< ^ the poor wretches were dropped on the 
that she ri that this would be true if it ever happened 

obliged tn J? a PP r oved ; as yet, however, she had not been 

he had not broimiff ^ This was P erha P s P artl y becaU f 
that he knew U P an y °f his political friends — -people 

in general °u ^/ or P°htical reasons. Of these people, 
conceal from r &d a Ver ^ sma h opinion, and she would not 
°f them, t? a P tain Sholto that she hoped he was not one 
Camberwell ruff s P°he as if her brother represented the 
discovered thai-*^ ^ ^ ouse °f Commons and she had 
tone. The Ca P ar h amen tary career lowered the moral 
and told her that bowever ’ entered quite into her views, 
Robinson that M* ^ COInmon friends of Mr. Hyacinth 
they were both7nV^ niment and he had come together; 

constituted a kind f°* that this had immediately 

m such a bnllio^ ^ Cn hearing himself commemorated 
hunself ^ he saw M ’ r ' Hyacinth Robinson averted 

make ^ great J? aptam Sh olto might be trusted to 
gathered that he h^ OTt for ^ os y’ s entertamment as he 
that evening at th made for that of Milli cent Henning, 

° &° found, and p*, There were not chairs enough 

f /' n a Partment after . ctc } ie< ^ a three-legged stool from his 
? e company, ^th tL ? ^ Undertook to make tea for 
hese implement kettle and a spirit-lamp, 

n g been set out, flanked by half a 
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dozen cups, m honour, presumably, of the little dressmaker, 
who was to come such a distance The little dressmaker, 
Hyacinth observed with pleasure, fell into earnest conver- 
sation with Lady Aurora, who bent over her, flushed, 
smiling, stammering, and apparently so nervous that Pinnie, 
in comparison, was majestic and serene. They communicated 
presently to Hyacinth a plan they had unanimously evolved, 
to the effect that Miss Pynsent should go home to Belgrave 
Square with her ladyship, to settle certain preliminaries in 
regard to the pink dressing gown, toward which, if Miss 
Pynsent assented, her ladyship hoped to be able to con- 
tribute sundry morsels of stuff which had proved their 
quality in honourable service and might be dyed to the 
proper tint Pinnie, Hyacinth could see, was m a state of 
religious exaltation , the visit to Belgrave Square and the 
idea of co-operating in such a manner with the nobility were 
privileges she could not take solemnly enough. The latter 
luxury, indeed, she began to enjoy without delay , Lady 
Aurora suggesting that Mr Muniment might be rather 
awkward about making tea, and that they should take the 
business off his hands. Paul gave it up to them, with a 
pretence of compassion for their conceit, remarking that at 
any rate it took two women to supplant one man, and 
Hyacinth drew him to the window, to ask where he had 
encountered Sholto and how he liked him. 

They had met in Bloomsbury, as Hyacinth sup- 
posed, and Sholto had made up to him very much as a 
country curate might make up to an archbishop He 
wanted to know what he thought of this and that of the 
state of the labour market at the East End, of the temble 
case of the old woman who had starved to death at Wal- 
bam Green, of the practicability of more systematic 
out-of-door agitation, and the prospects of their getting 
°ne of their own men — one of the Bloomsbury lot 
—into Parliament ‘He was mighty civil,’ Mumment 
^d, ‘and I don’t find that he has picked my pocket 
He looked as if he would like me to suggest that he 
should stand as one of our own men, one of the Blooms- 
bury lot He asks too many questions, but he makes up 
for it by not paying any attention to the answers. He told 
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me „ e wou ld give the world to see a working-man’s “ inte 
rior. I didn't know what he meant at first • he wanted a 
avourable specimen, one of the best ; he had seen one or 

0 ttlat h e didn't believe to be up to the average. I 
suppose he meant Schinkel, the cabinetmaker, and he 
wanted to compare. I told him I didn’t know what sort 
to ] 4 S ? ecimen roy Place would be, but that he was welcome 
twn roun d, and that it contained at any rate one or 
casp-^^ 1 ^ ^ eatures I expect he has found that’s the 
him ^ ^ osy an< ^ noble lady. I wanted to show 
anythin t0 , R ° Sy > ^e's g°°d for that, if he isn’t good for 
this pvJ* 6 SC ^ him we expected a little company 
me that 11 ^* S ° mi S ht a S°°d time ; and he assured 
dream nf u min & e in such an occasion as that was the 
I were cm 1S existence< He seemed in a rare hurry, as u 
on dnvimr 11 ^ t0 sb< ^ hum a hidden treasure, and insisted 
introduce^ ti? 6 ° Ver * n a ^ ansom * Perhaps his idea is to 
certainly pi) 6 USe of amon g the working-classes; 

On out wav V ° te ^ 0r k lra for Parliament, if that's his line, 
were an i n t, m ° Ver be ta ^ e d to me about you , told me you 

‘What dTu fnendofhis ’ 

promptness 6 Say afD0Ut me ? * Hyacinth inquired, with 


thd h lttle beggar ' ' 

He said Ton tha ? ? ’ said Hyacinth, ingenuously. 

n JUU 4 — l i 



‘ Well, i n °f your low extraction ' 

Hon’t you thmif^ e ^ ueer ’ but he is certainly queerer 
< Paul Mul p S °’ ? OW you k now him?' 

Ho you want m ^ °°hed at his young friend a moment 

‘A tout? m k "°J What he is ? He’s a tout’ 

‘Well a h 1 do you ruean ? ’ 

H^a’nth star?d W ’ <V° U u ke better -’ 

. „ 0r a fisherman -/° r ' vhom > P ra y?’ 

- ur c Hoice of cr t rr,n ^ ^ ou better still I give you 

\ ZV n , hansoT n ^ nS . I . 1 mac i e them up as we came 
1 e ^ s hes — -the D . throws his nets and hauls in the 

4 a11 f °r her , she l ! 6 s , himn & wrigglmg fishes. They 

' c swallows 'em down ’ 
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' ‘ For her? Do you mean the Princess?' 

‘Who else should I mean ? Take care, my tadpole !’ 

' ‘ Why should I take care ? The other day you told 

t me not to ’ 

' Yes, I remember But now I see more ’ 

‘ Did he speak of her ? What did he say ? ’ asked Hya 
' cinth, eagerly 

‘I can't tell you now what he said, but I'll tell you 
1 what I guessed ’ 

‘And what’s that?’ 

They had been talking, of course, in a very low tone, 
and their voices were covered by Rosy’s chatter in the 
comer, by the liberal laughter with which Captain Sholto 
accompanied it, and by the much more discreet, though 
earnest, intermingled accents of Lady Aurora and Miss 
Pynsent But Paul Muniment spoke more softly still — 
Hyacinth felt a kind of suspense — as he replied m a mo- 
ment, ' Why, she’s a monster ! ’ 

‘A monster?’ repeated our young man, from whom, 
this evening, Paul Muniment seemed destined to elicit 
ejaculations and echoes 

Muniment glanced toward the Captain, who was appa- 
rently more and more fascinated by Rosy ‘In him I 
think there’s no great harm He’s only a conscientious 
fisherman 1 ’ 

It must be admitted that Captain Sholto justified to 
a certain extent this definition by the manner in which 
he baited his hook for such little facts as might help 
him to a more intimate knowledge of his host and hostess 
When the tea was made, Rose Muniment asked Miss 
Pynsent to be so good as to hand it about They must 
let her poor ladyship rest a little, must they not?-— and 
Hyacinth could see that in her innocent but inveterate 
self-complacency she wished to reward and encourage 
the dressmaker, draw her out and present her still more, 
hy offering her this graceful exercise. Sholto sprang up 
at this, and begged Pmnie to let him relieve her, taking 
a cup from her hand, and poor Pmnie, who perceived 
m a moment that he was some kind of masquerading 
gentleman, who was bewildered by the strange mixture of 

h '' ■ ' 
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elements that surrounded her and unused to being treated 
ike a duchess (for the Captain’s manner was a triumph 
0 respectful gallantry), collapsed, on the instant, into a 
c air, appealing to Lady Aurora with a frightened smile 
an conscious that, deeply versed as she might be m the 
t eory of decorum, she had no precedent that could meet 
sue an occasion. ‘ Now, how many families would there 
e m such a house as this, and what should you say about 
rK lf nitary arr angements ? Would there be others on 
is oor what is it, the third, the fourth ? — beside your- 
ves, you know, and should you call it a fair specimen of 
° f lts class? ’ Jt "'as with such inquiries as 
tr a Captain Sholto beguiled their tea-drinking, while 
rnp n ^!. n L made the reflection that, though he evidently 
of fin Gm very Ave ^> they were characterised by a want 
rennnet r t0 ° P a tromsing a curiosity. The Captain 
tjonc *!!a l n , orrnatlon as to the position in life, the avoca- 
their ml^t a ltS ’ t ^ ie otber lodgers, the rent they paid, 
familv * >j nS Wlt ^ eacb °ther, both in and out of the 
do von enn ° Wj W0ldd there be a good deal of close packing, 
Paul M P ° Se ’ and any P erc eptible want of— a — sobriety? 
a single m , unim ® nt > who had swallowed his cup of tea at 
of the winr? there Was no offer of a second — gazed out 
with his hn °a mt ° t ^ ie dar k> which had now come on, 
doubt, but wu-fi k u 1S pockets > whistling, impolitely, no 
of having bnl bant animation. He had the manner 

thinking tW ^ ° Ver tkeir vlsIt or altogether to Rosy and of 
grist to her ^ a r eVGr , he Said it was all so much 

distressed anrT & b ttle mill. Lady Aurora looked 

to which our lufT arrassed > an d it is a proof of the degree 
world that he p ° e *.° ^ ad tke m stmcts of a man of the 
new acquaintances exactIy bow vulgar she thought this 
— Hyacinth har^i was doubtless rather vexed, also 
c °uld be vexed-L f ai 7 ed thlS evenin S that Lady Aurora 
httle person m a ^ acnt y of Rosy’s responses, the 

considered his on<* ^ ave tke Captain every satisfaction, 
s Pectabihty, and c f I0 P : 5 as a P ro P er tnbute to humble re- 
Audley Court 16d klm ’ ^ re S ar ds the population 

la d picked up bv m stat istics and anecdotes which she 

y mysterious processes of her own At last 
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Lady Aurora, upon whom Paul Muniment had not been at 
pains to bestow much comersation, took Ieate of her, and 
signified to Hyacinth that for the rest of the evening she 
would assume the care of Miss Pynsent Pmme looked 
\ery tense and solemn, now that she was really about to be 
transported to Belgrade Square, but Hjacinth was sure she 
would acquit herself only the more honourably, and when 
he offered to call for her there, liter, she reminded him, 
under her breath, with a little sad smile, of the many years 
dunng which, after nightfall, she had earned her work, 
pinned up in cloth, about London. 

Paul Muniment, according to his habit, lighted Lady 
Aurora downstairs, and Captain Sholto and Hyacinth were 
alone for some minutes with Rosy , which gave the former, 
taking up his hat and stick, an opportunity to say to his 
young fnend, ‘Which way are you going? Not my way, 
by chance?’ Hyacinth saw that he hoped for his com- 
pany, and he became conscious that, strangely as Muni- 
ment had indulged him and too promiscuously investigating 
as he had just shown himself, this ingratiating personage 
was not more easy to resist than be had been the other 
night at the theatre. The Captain bent over Rosy’s bed as 

she had been a fine lady on a satin sofa, promising 
to come back very soon and very often, and the two men 
went downstairs On their way they met Paul Mumment 
coming up, and Hyacinth felt rather ashamed, he could 
scarcely tell why, that his friend should see him marching 
off with the ‘ tout’ After all, if Muniment had brought 
him to see his sister, might not he at least walk with him ? 

‘ Pm coming again, you know, very often. I daresay you’ll 
find me a great bore 1’ the Captain announced, as he bade 
good night to his host ‘ Your sister is a most interesting 
creature, one of the most interesting creatures I have ever 
se en, and the whole thing, you know, exactly the sort 
of thing I wanted to get at, only much more — really, much 
111 ore — original and curious. It has been a great success, 
a grand success ! * 

And the Captain felt his way down the dusky shaft, while 
Paul Muniment, above, gave him the benefit of rather a 
wavering candlestick, and answered his civil speech with an 
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‘ Ob, well, you lake us as you find us, you know 
outburst of frank but not unfriendly laughter. 

Half-an-hour later Hyacmth found h.mseU 'm ^ 
Sbolto’s chambers, seated on a big div delectable 

1’crsian rugs and cushions and smoking the mo ^ 
cigar that had ever touched his lips As t e ) j^ed 


cigar mat nao ever touenea ms ' . j w 

Court the Captain had taken his arm, and t ey ^ on 
along together in a desultory, colloquia 1 man » ^nt, 
Westminster Bridge (they had followed the ^ 
beneath St Thomas’s Hospital) Sholto said, vy ^ 
why shouldn’t you come home with me and se s0IDe 

place ? I’ve got a few things that might amuse y ^ 

pictures, some odds and ends I’ve picked up, t^ e m’ 


pictures, some odds and ends ive 

bindings ; you might tell me what you nun ^ hlS 


, you mignt tea me j — n 

Hyacinth assented, without hesitation ; he had s e 

.1 3 • *i n«iiriPC ill I ' 1 


ear the reverberation of the Captain’s Jnqw** ® 


Muniment’s room, and he saw no reason why ^ 
side, should not embrace an occasion of ascertain 1 
as his companion would have said, a man of fas 10 
live now. . e( j 

This particular specimen lived in a large, old- as ^ 
house in Queen Anne Street, of which he occU P* ^ad 


uuuse in i^ueen Anne Street, of whicn ne ha( j 

upper floors, and whose high, wainscoted rooms , 


filled with the spoils of travel and the mgenui 
modern taste There was not a country in the wor ^ 
did not appear to have ransacked, and to Hyacm 
trophies represented a wonderfully long purse. The w 
establishment, from the low-voiced, inexpressive vale ^ 


uuia me low-voicea, 

P oure( ^ brandy into tall tumblers, gave digm^ 


UliXLlU.y miu Lcllt LUUIUI^WJ o 

to the popping of soda-water corks, to the quaint 
si ver receptacle m which he was invited to deposi 
as es of his cigar, was such a revelation for our apprecia 
1Cr ° he felt himself hushed and made sad, so P 01 ^ 11 ^ 
''as the thought that it took thousands of things which 
l et ? J j ou ^d never possess nor know to make an acco 
, e< ^ man He had often, in evening-walks, wondere 
\ V,as behind the walls of certain spacious, brig 
ide° W S? houses ln die West End, and now he got an 
^ hrst effect of the idea was to overwhelm him 
e 1, now, tell me what you thought of our friend the 
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Yes, he literally pushed her into the street — or into the 

gar en , I believe the scene took place m the country 

ut peihaps Miss Henning didn’t mention, or perhaps I 

i n t mention, that the Prince would at the present hour 

give everything h^ owns m the world to get her back. 

ancy such a scene * ’ said the Captain, laughing m a 

manner that struck Hyacinth as rather profane 

e stared, with dilated eyes, at this picture, which 

seeme to evoke a comparison with the only incident of 

e sort t at had come within his experience — the forcible 

jec ion of intoxicated females from public houses. ‘ That 

being — what had she done ? ’ 

fain ’ S 6 bad made him feel he was an ass 1’ the Cap- 

Mi sc a !^ swere d> promptly. He turned the conversation to 

an nn ennin & > sai d he was so glad Hyacinth gave him 

famnn<u° r Unit ^ to s P ea -k of her He got on with her 

mense f * ^ erba P s s ^ e had told him They became im- 

tlier? ,„J ien s ~~ eu tout bien tout honneur , s'eutend Now, 

and how 1 a ? 0 ? Ler London type, plebeian but brilliant , 

was > Bin ■* UStlce one usually did it, how magnificent it 

dear fello 1 course > was a wonderful specimen ‘My 

many countries ’ Ih^ 11 many woraen ’ and the woraen of 
them lnf-rm 4 - i ’ tae Captain went on, ‘ and I have seen 

when I fpii 6 y ’ and ^ hnovv what I am talking about, and 

S udden.; e pau s °ed T ?“* 0ne - that one — ’ ' Ihen he 
perhaps I am ’ au Sh in g m his democratic way ‘Put 

you know whfn^i 00 far y0U must alw ays pull me up, 

1 do, heartilv tt d ° At any rate > 1 congratulate you, 
a— salary Wo „u Y; ave anoth er cigar Now what sort of— 
know where lt S 6 receive at her big shop, you know ? I 

Pocket-handkerchiefs ’ 1 t0 S ° there and bUy S ° me 

gomgf nor 6 fT neit ^ er how far Captain Sholto had been 
he pretended at I ° n wbat be con gratulated him, and 
°f Millicent’s 5 q l 6aSt ’ an ec f ujd J gnorance on the subject 
moreover nnr l didn’t want to talk about her, 
the Captain’s -mT blS ° wn > he wa nted to talk about 
harmony with hie t0 e ^. clt mfonnation that would be m 
hero somehow r>f ^ >r ^ lan d c chambers, which reminded our 
of Bulwer’s novels His host gratified this 
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elements that surrounded her and unused to being treated 
like a duchess (for the Captain’s manner was a triumph 
of respectful gallantry), collapsed, on the instant, into a 
chair, appealing to Lady Aurora with a frightened smile 
and conscious that, deeply versed as she might be in the 
theory of decorum, she had no precedent that could meet 
such an occasion, ‘ Now, how many families would there 
be m such a house as this, and what should you say about 
the sanitary arrangements? Would there be others on 
this floor — what is it, the third, the fourth ? — beside your- 
selves, you know, and should you call it a fair specimen of 
a tenement of its class?’ It was with such inquiries as 
this that Captain Sholto beguiled their tea-drinking, while 
Hyacinth made the reflection that, though he evidently 
meant them very well, they were characterised by a want 
of fine tact, by too patronising a curiosity. The Captain 
requested information as to the position in life, the avoca- 
tions and habits, of the other lodgers, the rent they paid, 
their relations with each other, both m and out of the 
family ‘ Now, would there be a good deal of close packing, 
do you suppose, and any perceptible want of — a — sobriety ?’ 

Paul Muniment, who had swallowed his cup of tea at 
a single gulp — there was no offer of a second — gazed out 
of the window into the dark, which had now come on, 
bands in his pockets, whistling, impolitely, no 
doubt, but with brilliant animation He had the manner 
of having made over their visitor altogether to Rosy and of 
thinking that whatever he said or did it was all so much 
grist to her indefatigable little mill Lady Aurora looked 
distressed and embarrassed, and it is a proof of the degree 
to which our little hero had the instincts of a man of the 
wor that he guessed exactly how vulgar she thought this 
new acquaintance She was doubtless rather vexed, also 
cn .,,] a K Cmth h . ad learned this evening that Lady Aurora 
little np S VeXed T at u the alacnt y° f Ros y’s responses, the 
considered 1 ^ 111 ^ bed gave the Captain ever y satisfaction, 
spectabilifv^ 3 ? 1165110 ^^ a proper trxbute t0 hum ble re- 
of Audle/rn?^ SUpphed him ’ ^ re gards the population 
had picked un K Wth statlstlcs and anecdotes which she 
P y mysterious processes of her own At last 
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Lady Aurora, upon whom Paul Muniment had not been at 
pains to bestow much conversation, took leave of her, and 
signified to Hyacinth that for the rest of the evening she 
would assume the care of Miss Pynsent Pinme ooked 
very tense and solemn, now that she was rea y a u 
transported to Belgrave Square, but Hyacinth was sure she 
would acquit herself only the more honourably , and when 
he offered to call for her there later she i reminded hun 
under her breath, with a little sad smile, of the many years 
dunng which, after nightfall, she had earned her work, 

pinned up in cloth, about London. T 

Paul Muniment, according to his habit, lighted Lady 
Aurora downstairs, and Captain Sholto and Hyacinth were 
alone for some minutes with Rosy , w guv , 

taking up his hat and stick, an opportunity to say tc . hu 
young fnend, ‘Which way are you going ? Not my way, 
by chance ? Hyacmth saw that he hoped for ^ com- 
pany, and he became conscious that, strangely as Mum- 
S had indulged him and too promiscuously investigating 
as he had 'just shown himself, this xngratiatmg peonage 
was not more easy to resist than he had been the othe 
night at the theatL The Captain bent over Boated as 
if she had been a fine lady on a satin sofa promising 
to come back very soon and very often, and the two men 
went downstairs On their way they met Paul Muniment 

^ r r„ u8h ; 

mi ui not he at least walk with him? 

him to see his sister, mignt nui “i “>• 

, T , ’ .. know, very often, I daresay you’ll 

to CapU» -—4“ *= tede 

■«*■*> » :r;s 

creature, one of the most micica 5 

seen, aAd the whole thing, you know, exactly the sort 
of thing I wanted to get at, only much more really, much 
more— original and curious. It has been a great success, 


a ^ And th^Captain felt his way down the dusky shaft, while 
Paul Muniment, above, gave him the benefit of rather a 
wavering candlesUck, and answered his civil speech with an 
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‘ Oh, well, you take us as you find us, you know and an 
outburst of frank but not unfnendly laughter. 

Half-an-hour later Hyacinth found himself m Captain 
Sholto’s chambers, seated on a big divan covered wit 1 
Persian rugs and cushions and smoking the most delectab e 
cigar that had ever touched his bps As they left Audley 
Court the Captain had taken his arm, and they had wa e 
along together m a desultory, colloquial manner, till on 
Westminster Bridge (they had followed the embankment, 
beneath St. Thomas’s Hospital) Sholto said, ‘ By the way, 
why shouldn’t you come home with me and see my litt e 
place? I’ve got a few things that might amuse you— some 
pictures, some odds and ends I’ve picked up, and a few 
bindings, you might tell me what you think of them 
Hyacinth assented, without hesitation , he had still m his 
ear the reverberation of the Captain’s inquiries in Rose 
Muniment’s room, and he saw no reason why he, on his 
side, should not embrace an occasion of ascertaining how, 
as his companion would have said, a man of fashion would 
live now 

This particular specimen lived in a large, old-fashioned 
house in Queen Anne Street, of which he occupied the 
upper floors, and whose high, wainscoted rooms he had 
filled with the spoils of travel and the ingenuities of 
modern taste There was not a country m the world he 
did not appear to have ransacked, and to Hyacinth his 
trophies represented a wonderfully long purse The whole 
establishment, from the low-voiced, inexpressive valet who, 
after he had poured brandy into tall tumblers, gave dignity 
to the popping of soda-water corks, to the quaint little 
silver receptacle in which he was invited to deposit the 
ashes of his cigar, was such a revelation for our appreciative 
hero that he felt himself hushed and made sad, so poignant 
was the thought that it took thousands of things which he, 
then, should never possess nor know to make an accom- 
plished man He had often, in evening-walks, wondered 
what was behind the walls of certain spacious, bright- 
windowed houses in the West End, and now he got an 
idea The first effect of the idea was to overwhelm him 
* Well, now, tell me what you thought of our friend the 
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Pnncess,’ the Captain said, thrusting out the loose yellow 
Uppers which his servant had helped to exchange for his 
s * 10es > He spoke as if he had been waiting impatiently 
fur the proper moment to ask that question, so much might 
depend on the answer 

‘She’s beautiful — beautiful,’ Hyacinth answered, almost 
^dy, with his eyes wandering all over the room 
She was so interested in all you said to her, she 
wou d like so much to see you again She means to 
If 116 ^° U — * suppose she can address to the “ Sun and 
00,1 f — and I hope you’ll go to her house, if she pro- 
poses a day ’ 

, | don’t know — I don’t know It seems so strange.’ 
^What seems strange, my dear fellow?’ 
tion ^ Veryttun £ f My sitting here with you , my mtroduc- 
see to drat lady , the idea of her wanting, as you say, to 
Placed 3 ^ aiD ’ and ^ er wntin S t0 me > an d this whole 
on th ° f ^ 0urs ’ Wlt h a h these dim, rich curiosities hanging 
l 1Jn e and glinting m the light of that rose-coloured 
P You yourself, too — you are strangest of all.’ 
whi|< e , Cai)tam l°°ked at him, in silence, so fixedly for a 
tni( j L '’ “'rough the fumes of their tobacco, after he had 
Perha tUS * ast c ' lar 8 e i that Hyacinth thought he was 
Pated'h U ^ cn d'-d > but this impression was presently dissi 
an d 01 ■ , / uu ' 1Cr manifestations of sociability and hospitality, 
lm Pott° t0 t0 °^ occasion, later, to let him know how 
nt 11 " as > ln the days they were living in, not to 
O-rtn l ) ° SUla ^ a rae asure of the usual, destined as they 
iljjj, ^ " ere ' — * m the whole matter of the relations of 
"Uncs * ” c * ass > an d all that sort of thing, you know ’ — to 
spo^ L ' 0 _ me very startling developments The Captain 
hi. “> f° r his part, he were a child of his age (so that 
P°>nt 0 Vr Cd t0 see lt cou fd show him), down to the 
hrul not 1 ^ e ^ ow shppers. Hyacinth felt that he himself 
his ncn. . ver y satisfactory about the Princess , but as 
Iht. S] ... CS osgan to tremble a httle more into tune with 
^'•iimn' at K° n re P eate< d t0 his host what Milhcent 
joiin , h i , d about her at the theatre — asked if this 
she !ud 1 ^ ' ad correctly understood him in believing that 
sen turned out of the house by her husband. 
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‘Yes, he literally pushed her into the street — or into the 
garden , I believe the scene took place m the country 
But peihaps Miss Henning didn’t mention, or perhaps 1 
didn’t mention, that the Prince would at the present hour 
give everything h' 1 owns in the world to get her back 
Fancy such a scene 1 ’ said the Captain, laughing in a 
manner that struck Hyacinth as rather profane. 

He stared, with dilated e>es, at this picture, which 
seemed to evoke a comparison with the only incident of 
the sort that had come within his experience — the forcible 
ejection of intoxicated females from public houses. * That 
magnificent being — what had she done ? ’ 

‘Oh, she had made him feel he was an ass !’ the Cap- 
tain answered, promptly. He turned the conversation to 
Miss Henning , said he was so glad Hyacinth gave him 


an opportunity to speak of her He got on with her 
famously , perhaps she had told him. They became im- 
mense friends — en tout bten tout konneur, dentend Now, 
there was another London type, plebeian but brilliant , 
and how little j'ustice one usually did it, how magnificent it 
was . But she, of course, was a wonderful specimen. ‘My 
ear fellow, I have seen many women, and the women of 
many countries/ the Captain went on, 1 and I have seen 
t em intimately, and I know what I am talking about , and 

w fP ^ tell you that that one — that one ’ Then he 

su denly paused, laughing m his democratic way ‘But 
per aps I am going too far . you must always pull me up, 

I°H u ’ w ^ en do At any rate, I congratulate you , 
°’ heartily Have another cigar Now what sort of — 
a salary would she receive at her big shop, you know ? I 
now where it is , I mean to go there and buy some 

pocket-handkerchiefs.’ 

Hyacinth knew neither how far Captain Sholto had been 
gomg, nor exactly on what he congratulated him, and 

nf xt^ 611 , ’ at least > 8X1 e< d U£ d ignorance on the subject 

1 1 Icents salary He didn’t want to talk about her, 
thf> re p Ver ’ n P f at>out his own hfe , he wanted to talk about 
l a Ptmns, and to elicit information that would be in 
T*'* 1 ^ IS romantlc chambers, which reminded our 
some ow of BulweFs novels His host gratified this 
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desire most liberally, and told him twenty stories of things 
that hod happened to him in Albania, m Madagascar, and 
even in Pans Hyacinth induced him easily to talk about 
Pans (from a different point of view from M. Poupin s), and 
sat there drinking in enchantments The only thing that 
fell below the high level of his entertainment was the 
bindings of the Captain’s books, which he told him frankly, 
with the conscience of an artist, were not very good After 
he left Queen Anne Street he was quite too excited to go 
straight home, he walked about with his mind full o 
lmiges and strange speculations, till the gray London 
streets began to grow clear with the summer daw n 



XVI 

The aspect of South Street, Mayfair, on a Sunday afternoon 
in August, is not enlivening, yet the Pnnce had stood 
or ten minutes gazing out of the window at the genteel 
vacancy of the scene , at the closed bhnds of the opposite 
ouses, the lonely policeman on the corner, covering a 
yawn with a white cotton hand, the low-pitched light itself, 
w c seemed conscious of an obligation to observe the 
hf? n ?i ® ri tish Sabbath The Prince, however, 

a l Snt /° r that W of attltude > ^ was one of the 
by which he had exasperated his wife, he could 
nle ^ with the aid of some casual support for 
\ ’ lGan , P erson > considering serenely and inexpressively 
aristocrat v, ? might lie before him and presenting his 
ordinarv 1 C at a favourable an g*e, for periods of extra- 
eiven^f length - 0n first coming into the room he had 
ceivina a? 6 attentlon t0 lts furniture and decorations, per- 

the thmcrc u g anCS that they were ncb and vaned , some of 

Princes.? r .. ecognised ^ old friends, odds and ends the 

remarkahlc S °? d ° f ’ whlch bad accompanied her m her 

suggesteH wai J de [ ln g s > whde others were unfamiliar, and 

Prince martt/ she had n0t ceased t0 * collect’ The 

as expend! ° reflectl0ns one was that she was living 

be no onp if? 6V< l r ’ the ot b er that, however this might 

of’ life such a f U<dl a f ee hug as she for the misc-en-schie 

the most chat * ^ i ^ arranging a room - Sh e had still 
It St charming salon in Europe 

^onthTtreet hT T / SS T that she had taken the ho ^ m 

what had she tw ° r three mont b s ; y et , gracious heaven, 
this question ,1 PUt mt ° lfc ? The Prince asked himself 

line Sd T H Z 10 u nCe ’ f ° r that was not to be his 
y He could be angry to a point at which he 
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himself was often frightened, but he honestly believed that 
this was only when he had been baited beyond endurance 
and that as a usual thing he was really as mild and accom- 
modating as the extreme urbanity of his manner appeared 
to announce. There was indeed nothing to suggest to the 
world in general that he was an impracticable or vindictive 
nobleman his features were not regular, and Ins comp exion 
had a bilious tone, but his dark brown eye, which was at 
once salient and dull, expressed benevolence and melan 
choly , his head drooped &om his long neck in a considerate, 
attentive style , and his close-cropped black hair, combined 
with a short, fine, pointed beard, completed his resemblance 
to some old portrait of a personage of distinction under 
the Spanish dominion at Naples. To-day, at any ra .e, e 
had come in conciliation, almost in humility, an a 
why he did not permit himself even to murmur at the long 
delay to which he was subjected. He knew very well tha 
if his wife should consent to take him bac 1 wou 
only after a probation to which this little wait in her 
drawingroom was a trifle. It was a quarter of an hour 
before the door opened, and even then it was not the 
Princess who appeared, but only Madame Grandom. 

Then greeting was a very silent one. e on 1116 
with both hands outstretched, and took his own and held 
them awhile, looking up at him m a kindly, mothe y 
manner She had elongated her florid, humorous face to 
degree that was almost comical, and the pair mi S 
passed, in their speechless solemnity, or acqu 
meeting m a house in which a funeral was about to tak 
place. It was indeed a house on whic ea 
tended, as he very soon learned from Madame Grandoms 
expression , something had perished there for eve . 
might proceed to bury it as soon as he like 
ancient German friend, however, was not a person to ke p 
up a manner of that sort very long, and when, after she had 
made him sit down on the sofa beside her, she shook her 
bead, slowly and definitely, several times, it was wnh a face 
■n which a more genial appreciation of the circumstances 
bad already begun to appear , 

‘Never — never — never?’ said the Pnnce, in P, 
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hoarse voice, which was at variance with his aristocratic 
slimness He had much of the aspect which, in late- 
cormng members of long-descended races, we qualify to-day 
as effete; but his speech might have been the speech of 
some deep-chested fighting ancestor. 

‘Surely you know your wife as well as 1/ she replied, in 
Italian, which she evidently spoke with facility, though with 
a strong guttural accent ‘ I have been talking with her . 
that is what has made me keep you. I have urged her to 
see you. I have told her that this could do no harm and 
would pledge her to nothing. But you know' your w-ife,’ 
Madame Grandoni repeated, with a smile which was now 
distinctly facetious 

Pnnce Casamassima looked down at his boots ‘ How 
can one ever know a person like that? I hoped she 
would see me for five minutes’ 

‘ For what purpose ? Have you anything to pro- 
pose ? * 

‘ For what purpose ? To rest my eyes on her beautiful 
face’ 

‘ Did you come to England for that ? * 

1 For what else should I have come ? ’ the Prince in- 
quired, turning his blighted gaze to the opposite side of 
South Street 

‘ In London, such a day as this, gia’ said the old lady, 
sympathetically. ‘ I am very sorry for you ; but if I had 
known you were coming I would have written to you that 
you might spare yourself the pain.’ 

The Prince gave a low, interminable sigh ‘ You ask 
me what I wish to propose. What I wish to propose is 
that my wife does not kill me inch by inch ’ 

‘ She would be much more likely to do that if you lived 
with her • ’ Madame Grandoni cried. 

‘ Cara signora , she doesn’t appear to have killed you,’ 
the melancholy nobleman rejoined 

‘ Oh, me? I am past killing I am as hard as a stone 
I went through my miseries long ago , I suffered what you 
have not had to suffer ; I wished for death many times, 
and I survived it alb Our troubles don’t kill us, Prince ; 
it is we who must try to kill them I have buried not a 
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few Besides Christina is fond of me, God knows why 1 
Madame Grandom added 

‘ And you are so good to her,’ said the Prince, laying 
his hand on her fat, wrinkled fist 

< Clu vuole ? I have known her so long And she has 
some such great qualities.’ 

1 Ah, to whom do y ou say it ? ’ And Prince Casamas- 
sima gazed at his boots again, for some moments, in 
silence. Suddenly he inquired, ‘ How does she look to- 
day?’ 

‘She always looks the same like an angel who came 
down from heaven yesterday and has been rather disap- 
pointed in her first day on earth 1 ’ 

The Prince was evidently a man of a simple nature, 
and Madame Grandom’s rather violent metaphor took his 
fancy His face lighted up for a moment, and he replied 
with eagerness, ‘ Ah, she is the only woman I have ever 
seen whose beauty never for a moment falls below itself 
She has no bad days. She is so handsome when she is 
angry 1 ’ , 

‘ She is very handsome to-day, but she is not angry, 
said the old lady t 

‘Not when my name was announced ? 

‘I was not with her then, but when she sent for me 
and asked me to see you, it was quite without passion 
And even when I argued with her, and tried to persuade 
her (and she doesn’t like that, you know), she was still 
perfectly quiet.’ , 

‘ She hates me, she despises me too much, e r 
‘ How can I tell, dear Prince, when she never mentions 
you?’ 


‘ Never, never ? ’ 

‘ 1 hat’s much better than if she railed at > 


ou and abused 


‘ You mean it should give me more hope for the future ? 
the young man asked, quickly 

Madame Grandom hesitated a moment I mean its 
better for me,’ she answered, with a laugh of which the 
friendly ring covered as much as possible her equivoca- 
tion. 
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‘ Ah, you like me enough to care,’ he murmured, turn- 
ing on her lus sad, grateful eyes } 

‘ I am very sorry for you. Ma die vuole ? 

The Prince had, apparently, nothing to suggest, and he 
only exhaled, in reply, another gloomy groan en e 
inquired whether his wife pleased herself in that coun 
and whether she intended to pass the summer in Lon on 
Would she remain long in England, and might he * ' e 
the liberty to ask?— what were her plans? Madame 
Grandoni explained that the Princess had found the Bntis 
metropolis much more to her taste than one might ave 
expected, and that as for plans, she had as many, or as 
few, as she had always had Had he ever known her to 
carry out any arrangement, or to do anything, of any in , 
she had selected or determined upon ? She always, at t e 
last moment, did the other thing, the one that had been 
out of the question , and it was for this that Madame 
Grandoni herself privately made her preparations Chris- 
tina, now that everything was over, would leave London 
from one day to the other , but they should not know 
v\here they vcre going until they arrived The old lady 
concluded by asking the Prince if he himself liked England 
He thrust forward his thick lips. ‘ How can I like any- 
thing ? Besides, I have been here before ; I have friends, 
he said 

His companion perceived that he had more to say to 
her, to extract from her, but that he was hesitating nerv- 
ously, because he feared to incur some warning, some rebuff, 
with which Ins dignity — which, in spite of his position of 
discomfiture, was really very great — might find it difficult 
to square itself He looked vaguely round the room, and 
presently he remarked, ‘ I wanted to see for myself how 
she is living ’ 

‘Yes, that is very natural ’ 

‘ I have heard — I have heard ’ And Prince Casa- 

massima stopped 

‘You have heard great rubbish, I have no doubt. 
Madame Grandoni watched him, as if she foresaw what 
was coming 

‘She spends a terrible deal of money/ said the young man 
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‘Indeed she does’ The old lady knew that, careful 
as he was of his very considerable property, which at one 
time had required much nursing, his wife’s prodigality was 
not what lay heaviest on his nund She also knew that 
expensive and luxurious as Christina might be she had 
never yet exceeded the income settled upon her by the 
Pnnce at the time of their separation — an income deter- 
mined wholly by himself and his estimate of what was 
required to maintain the social consequence of his name, 
for which he had a boundless reverence. ‘ She thinks she 
is a model of thrift— that she counts every shilling,’ Madame 
G random continued. ‘ If there is a virtue she prides her- 
self upon, it’s her economy Indeed, it’s the only thing for 
which she takes any credit' 

‘ I wonder if she knows that I ’ — the Prince hesitated a 
moment, then he went on — ‘ that I spend really nothing 
But I would rather live on dry bread than that, in a country 
like this, in this English society, she should not make a 
proper appearance.’ 

Her appearance is all you could wish How can it 
help being proper, with me to set her off? 

‘ You are the best thing she has, dear lady So long as 
you are with her I feel a certain degree of security , and 
one of the things I came for was to extract from you a 
promise that you won’t leave her ’ 

‘ Ah, let us not tangle ourselves up with promises 1 
Madame Grandom exclaimed. ‘ You know the value of any 
engagement one may take with regard to the Princess , it s 
hke promising you I will stay in the bath when the hot water 
« turned on When I begin to be scalded, I have to jump 
out 1 I W iU s tay while I can , but I shouldn’t stay if she 
were to do certain things ’ Madame Grandom uttered 
these last words very gravely, and for a minute she and her 
companion looked deep into each other’s eyes. 

* What things do you mean ? ’ 

‘ I can’t say what things It is utterly impossible to 
predict, on any occasion, what Christina will do She is 
capable of given us great surprises The things I mean 
are things I should recognise as soon as I saw them, and 
they would make me leave the house on the instant 
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1 So that if you have not left it yet -? ’ Prince as ec , 

in a low tone, with extreme eagerness 

‘ It is because I have thought I may do some gooc y 


staying* , 

The young man seemed only half satisfied^ with 

answer, nevertheless he said m a moment ‘To me 1 
makes all the difference And if anything of the kind you 
speak of should happen, that would be only the greater 
reason for your staying — that you might interpose, that you 

might arrest ’ He stopped short, Madame Grandoni 

was laughing, with her Teutonic homeliness, in his face. 

‘You must have been in Rome, more than once, when 
the Tiber had overflowed, e vero 1 What would you have 
thought then if you had heard people telling the poor 
wretches in the Ghetto, on the Ripetta, up to their knees in 
liquid mud, that they ought to interpose, to arrest ? ’ 

‘ Capisco bejiej said the Prince, dropping his eyes. He 
appeared to have closed them, for some moments, as if a 
slow spasm of pam were passing through him. ‘I cant 
tell you what torments me most/ he presently went on, 
‘ the thought that sometimes makes my heart rise into my 
mouth. It’s a haunting fear.’ And his pale face and dis- 
turbed respiration might indeed have been those of a man 
before whom some horrible spectre had risen 

‘You needn't tell me I know what you mean, my 


poor friend ’ 

‘ Do you think, then, there is a danger — that she will 
drag my name, do what no one has ever dared to do? 
That I would never forgive/ said the young man, almost 
under his breath , and the hoarseness of his whisper lent a 
great effect to the announcement 

Madame Grandoni wondered for a moment whether 


she had not better tell him (as it would prepare him for the 
worst), that his wife cared about as much for his name as 
for any old label on her luggage ; but after an instant’s 
reflection she reserved this information for another hour 


Besides, as she said to herself, the Prince ought already to 
know perfectly to what extent Christina attached the idea 
of an obligation or an interdict to her ill-starred connection 
with an ignorant and superstitious Italian race whom she 
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despised for their provinciality, their parsimony and their 
tiresomeness (she thought their talk the climax of puerility), 
and whose fatuous conception of their importance m the 
great modem world she had on various public occasions 
sufficiently covered with her derision The old lady finally 
contented herself with remarking, ‘Dear Prince, jour wife 


is a very proud woman ’ 

‘Ah, how could my wife be anything else? But her 
pnde is not my pride. And she has such ideas, such 
opinions 1 Some of them are monstrous ’ 

Madame Grandom smiled. ‘ She doesn t think it so 
necessary to have them when you are not there. 

‘ Why then do you say that you enter into my fears— 
that you recognise the stones I have heard ? 

I know not whether the good lady lost patience with 
his persistence , at all events, she broke out, with a certain 
sharpness, ‘Understand this— understand this Christina 
will never consider you — your name, your lllustnous tra 1 
tions — in any case in which she doesn’t consider, much 


Wore, herself 1 1 

The Pnnce appeared to study, for a moment, this some- 
what ambiguous yet portentous phrase , then he s °w y 
got up, with his hat in his hand, and walked about the 
room, softly, solemnly, as if he were suffering from his long 
thin feet. He stopped before one of the windows, and 
took another survey of South Street, then, turning, he 
suddenly inquired, in a voice into which he a evi en y 
endeavoured to infuse a colder curiosity, ‘ Is she admired 
W this place ? Does she see many people ? 

‘She is thought very strange, of course. But she sees 
whom she likes. And they mostly bore her to death I 
Madame Grandom added, with a laugh 

‘ Why then do you tell me this country pleases her ? 
Madame Grandom left her place. She had promised 
Christina, who detested the sense of being under the same 
wof with her husband, that the Prince’s visit should be 
k «Pt within narrow limits , and this movement was intended 
to signify as kindly as possible that it had better terminate 
‘ ^ is the common people that please her, she replied, 
">th her hands folded on her crumpled satin stomach and 
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her humorous eyes raised to his face. ‘ It ib the lower 
orders, the basso popolo! 

1 The basso popolo V 1 he Prince stared, at this fan- 
tastic announcement 

‘The poveta genie? pursued the old lady, laughing at 
his amazement. 

‘The London mob — the most horrible, the most 
brutal ?’ 

‘ Oh, she wishes to raise them * 

‘ After all, something like that is no more than I had 
heard/ said the Pnnce gravely 

‘ Che vuolel Don’t trouble yourself, it won’t be for 
long 1 ’ 

Madame Grandoni saw that this comforting assurance 
was lost upon him , his face was turned to the door of the 
room, which had been thrown open, and all his attention 
was given to the person who crossed the threshold Ma- 
dame Grandoni transferred her owm to the same quarter, 
and recognised the little artisan whom Christina had, in a 
manner so extraordinary and so profoundly characteristic, 
drawn into her box that night at the theatre, and whom she 
had since told her old friend she had sent for to come and 
see her 

‘Mr Robinson 1’ the butler, who had had a lesson, 
announced in a loud, colourless tone 

‘ It won’t be for long/ Madame Grandoni repeated, for 
the Pnnce’s benefit , but it was to Mr Robinson the words 
had the air of being addressed 

He stood there while Madame Grandoni signalled to 
the servant to leave the door open and wait, looking from 
the queer old lady, w ho w r as as queer as before, to the tall 
foreign gentleman (he recognised his foreignness at a glance), 
whose eyes seemed to challenge him, to devour him , 
wondering w'hether he had made some mistake, and need- 
ing to remind himself that he had the Pnncess’s note in 
his pocket, with the day and hour as clear as her magni- 
ficent handwriting could make them 

1 Good-morning, good-morning. I hope you are well/ 
said Madame Grandoni, with quick friendliness, but turn- 
mg her back upon him at the same time, to ask of the 
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Prince, in Italian, as she extended her hand, ‘ And do you 
not leave London soon — m a day or two? 

The Prince made no answer, he still scrutinised the 
little bookbinder from head to foot, as if he were wonder- 
mg who the deuce he could be. His eyes seemed to 
Hyacinth to search for the small neat bundle he ought to 
have had under his arm, and without which he was 
plete To the reader, however, it may be confided that, 
dressed more carefully than he had ever been in is 1 e 
before, stamped with that extraordinary transformation 
which the British Sunday often operates in the person of 
the wage earning cockney, with his handsome ea un 
covered and suppressed excitement in his n nn 
face, the young man from Lomax Place nugi ^ave P 
for anything rather than a earner of parcels e , 
cess wrote to me, madam, to come and see , 
remarked, as a precaution, in case he should have incurr 
the reproach of bad taste, or at least of precipitatio 

‘Oh yes, I daresay 1 And Madame Grandoni guided 
the Prince to the door, with an expression of the Jop 
that he would have a comfortable journey back to Italy 
A faint flush had come into his face he appeared to 
have satisfied himself on the subject of Mr Robmso 
must see you once more— I must— it s impossible 
‘ Ah, well, not in this house, you know 
‘Will you do me the honour to meet me, then? An 
as the old lady hesitated, he added, with suddenpass.o 
‘Dearest fnend, I entreat you on my knees 1 1 After she 

bad agreed that if he would wnte to her, P“P““ g * 
arid place, she would see him, he raise r 

knuckles to his lips and, without further notice of 
Hyacinth, turned away Madame Grandom > requited 
the servant to announce the other visitor to the Pnnces^ 
and then approached Mr Robinson, rubbing her ha 
and smiling, with her head on one side H 
at her, vaguely , he didn’t know what she might be going 

to say What she said was, to his smpn 56 — , 

‘My poor young man, may I take the liberty of asking 

your age?’ 

1 Certainly, madam , I am twenty-four 
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‘And I hope you are industrious, and sober, and — what 
do you call it in English ? — steady.’ 

‘I don’t think I am very wild,* said Hyacinth, smiling 
still He though the old woman patronising, but he for- 
gave her 

‘I don’t know how one speaks, in this country, to 
young men like you. Perhaps one is considered meddling, 
impertinent ’ 

‘I like the way you speak,’ Hyacinth interposed. 

She stared, and then with a comical affectation of 
dignity, replied, ‘ You are very good. I am glad it amuses 
you You are evidently intelligent and clever,’ she went 
on, ‘ and if you are disappointed it will be a pity.’ 

‘How do you mean, if I am disappointed?’ Hyacinth 
looked more grave 

‘Well, I daresay you expect great things, when you 
come into a house like this You must tell me if I wound 
you I am very old-fashioned, and I am not of this 
country I speak as one speaks to young men, like you, 
m other places ’ 

‘I am not so easily wounded!’ Hyacinth exclaimed, 
with a flight of imagination ‘To expect anything, one 
must know something, one must understand • isn’t it so ? 
And I am here without knowing, without understanding 
I have come only because a lady who seems to me very 
beautiful and very kind has done me the honour to send 
for me ’ 

Madame Grandom examined him a moment, as if she 
were struck by his good looks, by something delicate that 
was stamped upon him everywhere ‘ I can see you are 
very clever, very intelligent, no, you are not like the 

young men I mean Ail the more reason ’ And she 

paused, giving a little sigh ‘ I want to warn you a little, 
and I don’t know how If you were a young Roman, it 
would be different’ 

‘ A young Roman ? ’ 

‘ That’s where I live, properly, m Rome If I hurt you, 
y° u c can explain in that way No, you are not like them.’ 

You don’t hurt me — please believe that , you mterest 
me very much,’ said Hyacinth, to whom it did not occur 
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that he himself might appear patronising ‘ Of what do 
you want to warn me?’ 

'Well— only to advise you a little. Do not give up 
anything ’ 

‘What can I give up?’ 

‘Do not give up ^otusclf I say that to you in your 
interest I think you have some little trade — I forget 
what, but whatever it may be, remember that to do it well 
is the best thing— it is better than paying visits, better 

even than a Princess 1’ , 

‘Ah yes, X see what you mean 1’ Hyacinth exclaimed, 
exaggerating a little. ‘ I am very fond of my trade, I as- 
sure you ’ 

‘ I am delighted to hear it Hold fast to it, then, and 
he quiet , be diligent, and honest, and good. I gathered 
the other night that you are one of the young men who 
want everything changed— I believe there are a great many 
in Italy, and also in my own dear old Deutschland and 
even think it’s useful to throw bombs into innocent crowds, 
end shoot pistols at their rulers, or at any one I won t go 
into that I might seem to be speaking for myself and 
the fact is that for myself I don’t care , I am so old that 
I may hope to spend the few days that are left me without 
receiving a bullet. But before you go any further please 
think a little whether you are right’ 

‘ It isn’t just that you should impute to me ideas whic 
1 may not have,’ said Hyacinth, turning very red, but 
taking more and more of a fancy, all the same, to Madame 
Grandoru. ‘You talk at your ease about our ways and 
means, but if we were only to make use of those that you 

would like to see ’ And while he blushed, smiling, the 

ymmg man shook his head two or three times, with great 

significance. ( T 

‘I shouldn’t like to see any!’ the old lady cried, 
kke people to bear their troubles as one has done ones self 
And as for injustice, you see how kind I am to you when I 
to you again, don’t, don’t give anything up I will tell 
them to send you some tea,’ she added, as she took her way 
°ut of the room, presenting to him her round, low, aged back, 
and dragging over the carpet a scanty and lustreless train 
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Hyacinth had been warned by Mr. Vetch as to what 
brilliant women might do with him (it was only a word on 
the old fiddler’s lips, but the word had had a point), he 
had been warned by Paul Muniment, and now he was 
admonished by a person supremely well placed for know- 
ing — a fact that could not fail to deepen the emotion 
which, any time these three days, had made him draw his 
breath more qmckly That emotion, however, was now 
not of a kind to make him fear remote consequences , as 
he looked over the Princess Casamassima’s drawing-room 
and inhaled an air that seemed to him inexpressibly delicate 
and sweet, he hoped that his adventure would throw him 
upon his mettle only half as much as the old lady had 
wished to intimate He considered, one after the other, 
the different chairs, couches and ottomans the room con- 
tained — he wished to treat himself to the most sumptuous 
— and then, for reasons he knew best, sank into a seat 
covered with rose-coloured brocade, of which the legs and 
frame appeared to be of pure gold. Here he sat perfectly 
still, with only his heart beatmg very sensibly and his eyes 
coursing again and again from one object to another 
The splendours and suggestions of Captain Sholto’s apart- 
ment were thrown completely into the shade by the scene 
before him, and as the Princess did not scruple to keep 
him waiting for twenty minutes (dunng which the butler 
came in and set out, on a small table, a ghttenng tea- 
service), Hyacinth had time to count over the innumerable 
bibelots (most of which he had never dreamed of), mvolved 
in the personality of a woman of high fashion, and to feel 
t at their beauty and oddity revealed not only whole pro- 
vinces of art, but refinements of choice, on the part of 
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their owner, complications of mind, and — almost terrible 
depths of character 

When at last the door opened and the servant, re- 
appearing, threw it far back, as if to make a wide passage 
for a person of the importance of his mistress, Hyacinth s 
suspense became very acute , it was much the same feeling 
with which, at the theatre, he had sometimes awaited the 
entrance of a celebrated actress. In this case the actress 
was to perform for him alone There was still a moment 
before she came on, and when she did so she was so 
simply dressed — besides his seeing her now on her feet 
that she looked like a different person. She approached 
him rapidly, and a little stiffly and shyly, but in the manner 
m which she shook hands with him there was an evident 
desire to be frank, and even fraternal. She looked hke a 
different person, but that person had a beauty even more 
radiant , the fairness of her face shone forth at our young 
man as if to dissipate any doubts that might have crept 
over him as to the reality of the vision bequeathed to him 
by his former interview And in this brightness and rich- 
ness of her presence he could not have told you whether 
she struck him as more proud or more kind. 

‘I have kept you a long time, but it’s supposed not, 
usually, to be a bad place, my salon, there are various 
things to look at, and perhaps you have noticed them 
Over on that side, for instance, there is rather a curious 
collection of miniatures ’ She spoke abruptly, quicUy, as 
lf she were conscious that their communion might be 
awkward and she were trying to strike, instantly (to con- 
jure that element away), the sort of note that would make 
them both most comfortable. Quickly, too, she sat down 
before her tea tray and poured him out a cup, which s e 
handed him without asking whether he would have it. Hc 
ac cepted it with a trembling hand, though he liad no 
desire for it, he was too nervous to swallow the tea, bu 
« would not have occurred to him that it was possible to 
decline. When hc had murmured that he had indeed 
looked it all her things but that it would take hours to 
do justice to such treasures, she asked if he were fond o 
works of an, adding, however immediately, that she was 
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afraid he had not many opportunities of seeing them, 
though of course there were the public collections, open 
to all Hyacinth said, with perfect veracity, that some of 
the happiest moments of his life had been spent at the 
British Museum and the National Gallery, and this reply 
appeared to interest her greatly, so that she immediately 
begged him to tell her what he thought of certain pictures 
and antiques. In this way it was that in an incredibly 
short space of time, as it appeared to him, he found him- 
self discussing the Bacchus and Ariadne and the Elgin 
marbles with one of the most remarkable women in Europe. 
It is true that she herself talked most, passing precipitately 
from one point to another, asking him questions and not 
waiting for answers, describing and qualifying things, ex- 
pressing feelings, by the aid of phrases that he had never 
heard before but which seemed to him illuminating and 
happy — as when, for instance, she asked what art was, 
after all, but a synthesis made m the interest of pleasure, 
or said that she didn’t like England at all, but loved it It 
did not occur to him to think these discriminations pedantic 
Suddenly she remarked, ‘ Madame Grandom told me you 
saw my husband ’ 

‘Ah, was the gentleman your husband?’ 

‘ Unfortunately 1 What do you think of him 

‘ Oh, I can’t think ’ Hyacinth murmured. 

‘ I wish I couldn’t, either * I haven’t seen him for 
nearly three years. He wanted to see me to-day, but I 
refused.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Hyacinth, staring and not knowing how he 
ought to receive so unexpected a confidence. Then, as the 
suggestions of inexperience are sometimes the happiest of 
all, he spoke simply what was in his mind and said, gently, 

‘ It has made you very nervous.’ Afterwards, when he had 
left the house, he wondered how, at that stage, he could 
have ventured on such a familiar remark. 

The Princess took it with a quick, surprised laugh 
‘ How do you know that?’ But before he had time to tell 
how, she added, ‘Your saying that — that way — shows me 
how right I was to ask you to come to see me. You know, 
I hesitated. It shows me you have perceptions , I guessed 
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as much the other night at the theatre. If ^ ^ 

wouldn't have asked you I may be wrong, ut 1 e 
people who understand what one says to them, and also 

what one doesn’t say ’ , 

‘‘Don’t think I understand too much You might easily 
exaggerate that,’ Hyacinth declared, conscientiously 

‘You confirm, completely, my first impression, the 
Pnncess returned, smiling in a way that s owe im 
really amused her ‘We shall discover the bunts of your 
comprehension 1 I am atrociously nervous But it will 
pass. How is your fnend the dressmaker? she inquired, 
abruptly And when Hyacinth had briefly given some 
account of poor Pmme-told her that she was tolerably 
well for her, but old and tired and sad and not very 
successful — she exclaimed, impatiently, A , we , s 
the only onel’ and came back, with irrelevance, to the 
former question ‘It’s not only my husbands visit 
absolutely unexpected 1— that has made me fidgety, but the 
idea that now you have been so kind as to come y 
may wonder why, after all, I made such apoin 
even think any explanation I might be able to give you 
entirely insufficient.’ t , TT 

‘ I don’t want any explanation, said y^ cl £ 

‘It’s very nice of you to say that, and I shall tike you 
at your word Explanations usually make things worse^ 
All the same, I don’t want you to thrnk (as y°u™ght have 
done so easily the other evemng), that I wish o y 
you as a cunous animal’ .. _„, lllnlT 

‘I don’t care how you treat mel’ said 

Ihere was a considerable silence, after which the Pn 
cess remarked, ‘All I ask of my husband is to let me 
alone. But he won’t. He won’t reciprocate my md.ffer 
ence.’ , , . 

Hyacinth asked himself what reply he oug 1 ™ ® 

auch an announcement as that and it seemed tohimthat 

the least cnility demanded was that he s 1k _. 

could with such conviction — It can y 

""vwr oious? I 

doubt of tint 1 However, I can honesUy say that with the 
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Prince I have been exceedingly reasonable, and that most 
of the wrongs — the big ones, those that settled the question 
— have been on his side. You may tell me of course that 
that’s the pretension of every woman who has made a mess 
of her marriage But ask Madame Grandom ’ 

‘ She will tell me it’s none of my business ’ 

‘Very true — she might 1 ’ the Princess admitted, laughing 
‘ And I don’t know, either, why I should talk to you about 
my domestic affairs, except that I ha\e been wondering 
what I could do to show confidence m you, in return for 
your showing so much in me. As this matter of my separa- 
tion from my husband happens to have been turned upper- 
most by his sudden descent upon me, I just mention it, 
though the subject is tiresome enough Moreover I ought 
to let you know that I have very little respect for distinc- 
tions of class — the sort of thing they make so much of in 
this country They are doubtless convenient in some ways, 
but when one has a reason — a reason of feeling — for over- 
stepping them, and one allows one’s self to be deterred by 
some dreary superstition about one’s place, or some one 
elses place, then I think it’s ignoble. It always belongs to 
one s place not to be a poor creature. I take it that if you 
are a socialist you think about this as I do , but lest, by 
chance, as the sense of those differences is the English 
religion, it may have rubbed off even on you, though I am 
more and more impressed with the fact that you are scarcely 
more Bntish than I am , lest you should, in spite of your 
t eoretic democracy, be shocked at some of the applica- 
tions that I, who chensh the creed, am capable of making 
°, me assure you without delay that in that case we 

s ou dn t get on together at all, and had better part com- 
pany efore we go further’ She paused, long enough for 
yacmth to declare, with a great deal of emphasis, that he 
was not easily shocked , and then, restlessly, eagerly, as if 
1 re leved her to talk, and made their queer interview less 
a normal that she should talk most, she arrived at the 
point that she wanted to know the people, and know them 
m imate y the toilers and stragglers and sufferers — because 
s e was convinced they were the most interesting portion of 
socie y, and at the inquiry, ‘ What could possibly be m worse 
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taste than for me to carry mto such an undertaking a pre- 
tension of greater delicacy and finer manners ? If I must 
do that,’ she continued, ‘it’s simpler to leave them alone 
But I can’t leave them alone , they press upon me, they 
haunt me, they fascinate me. There it is (after all, its 
very simple) I want to know them, and I want you to 
help me ! ’ , , , , , 

‘ I will help you with pleasure, to the best of my humble 
ability But you will be awfully disappointed,' Hyacinth 
said. Very strange it seemed to him that within so few 
days two ladies of rank should have found occasion to 
express to him the same mysterious longing A breeze 
from a thoroughly unexpected quarter was indeed blowing 
over the aristocracy Nevertheless, though there was much 
of the same accent of passion in the Princess Casamassimas 
communication that there had been m Lady Aurora s, and 
though he felt bound to discourage his present interlocutress 
as he had done the other, the force that pushed her struck 
hrm as a very different mixture from the shy, conscientious, 
anxious heresies of Rose Muniment’s friend. The temper 
vaned m the two women as much as the face and the 
manner, and that perhaps made their curiosity the more 


Significant. , , f 

‘ I haven’t the least doubt of it there is nothing m life 
m which I have not been awfully disappointed. But dis- 
appointment for disappointment I shall like it better than 
some others You'll not persuade me, either, that among 
*0 people I speak of, characters and passions and motives 
me not more natural, more complete, more naif The 
upper classes are so insipid 1 My husband traces his 
descent from the fifth century, and he s the greatest bo 
on earth. That is the kind of people I was condemned to 
>*ve with after my marriage Oh, if you knew what I have 
been through, you would allow that intelligent mechanics 
(of course I don’t want to know idiots), would be a pleasan 
ubnnge I must begin with some one— mustnt I? so i 
began, the other night, with you 1’ As soon as she had 
uttered these words the Pnncess added a correction, with 
‘be consciousness of her mistake in her face It made that 
bice, to Hyacinth, more nobly, tenderly pure. The only 
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objection to you, individually, is that you have nothing o 
the people about you — to day not even the dress. cr 
eyes wandered over him from head to foot, and neir 
friendly beauty made him ashamed ‘ I ^ ,s ^ y° u ia 
come in the clothes you. u ear at your work ! 

‘You see you do regard me as a curious animal, e 
answered 

It was perhaps to contradict this that, after a moment, 
she began to tell him more about her domestic affairs 
ought to know who she was, unless Captain Sholto had to 
him, and she related her parentage — American on t e 
mother’s side, Italian on the father’s — and how she had led, 
in her younger years, a wandenng, Bohemian life, m a 
thousand different places (always in Europe, she had 
never been in America and knew very little about it, though 
she wanted greatly to cross the Atlantic), and largely, at 
one period, in Rome She had been married by her 
people, in a mercenary way, for the sake of a fortune an 
a title, and it had turned out as badly as her worst enemy 
could wish Her parents were dead, luckily for them, and 
she had no one near her of her own except Madame 
Grandom, who belonged to her only in the sense that she 
had known her as a girl , was an association of her — what 
should she call them ? — her innocent years. Not that she 
had ever been very innocent , she had had a horrible edu- 
cation. However, she had known a few good people 
people she respected, then , but Madame Grandom was the 
only one who had stuck to her She, too, was liable to 
leave her any day , the Princess appeared to intimate that 
her destiny might require her to take some step which 
would test severely the old lady’s adhesive property It 
would detain her too long to make him understand the 
stages by which she had arnved at her present state of 
mind her disgust with a thousand social arrangements, her 
rebellion against the selfishness, the corruption, the iniquity, 
the cruelty, the imbecility, of the people who, all over 
Europe, had the upper hand If he could have seen her 
hfe, the milieu in which, for several years, she had been 
condemned to move, the evolution of her opinions (Hya- 
cinth was delighted to hear her use that term), would strike 
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him as perfectly logical She had been humiliated, out- 
raged, tortured , she considered that she too was one of 
the numerous class who could be put on a tolerable footing 
only by a revolution At any rate, she had some self- 
respect left, and there was still more that she wanted to 
recover , the only way to arrive at that was to throw herself 
into some effort which would make her forget her own 
affairs and comprehend the troubles and efforts of others 
Hyacinth listened to her with a wonderment which, as she 
went on, was transformed into fascinated submission , she 
seemed so natural, so vivid, so exquisitely generous and 
sincere By the time he had been with her for half an 
hour she had made the situation itself appear natural and 
usual, and a third person who should have joined them at 
this moment would have observed nothing to make him 
suppose that friendly social intercourse between little 
bookbinders and Neapolitan pnncesses was not, m London, 


a matter of daily occurrence. 

Hyacinth had seen plenty of women who chattered 
about themselves and their affairs — a vulgar garru lty o 
confidence was indeed a leading characteristic of the sex as 
he had hitherto learned to know it— but he was quick to 
Perceive that the great lady who now took the trouble to 
open herself to him was not of a gossiping habit, that she 
must be, on the contrary, as a general thing, P rou y> 
ironically, reserved, even to the point of passing, wit many 
People, for a model of the unsatisfactory It was very 
Possible she was capricious , yet the fact that her presen 
sympathies and curiosities might be a caprice wore, in 
Hyacinth's eyes, no sinister aspect Why was it not a 
uoble and interesting whim, and why might he not stand, 
f °r the hour at any rate, in the sdvery moonshine it threw 
upon his path? It must be added that he was far from 
understanding everything she said, and some of her allusions 
uud impheauons were so difficult lo seize that they mainly 
served to reveal to him the limits of his own acquaintance 
with life. Her words evoked all sorts of shadowy sugges- 
l ' ons of things he was condemned not to know, touch ‘"£ 
h| m most when he had not the key to them rhl ® 
especially the case with her reference to her career m Italy, 
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on her husband’s estates, and her relations with his family ; 
who considered that they had done her a great honour in 
receiving her into their august circle (putting the best face 
on a bad business), after they had moved heaven and earth 
to keep her out of it The position made for her among 
these people, and what she had had to suffer horn their 
family tone, their opinions and customs (though what these 
might be remained vague to her listener), had evidently 
planted in her soul a lasting resentment and contempt ; and 
Hyacinth gathered that the force of reaction and revenge 
might carry her far, make her modem and democratic and 
heretical a outrance — lead her to swear by Darwin and 
Spencer as well as by the revolutionary spirit He 
surely need not have been so sensible of the weak spots 
m his comprehension of the Princess, when he could 
already surmise that personal passion had counted for so 
much in the formation of her views. This induction, how- 
ever, which had no harshness, did not make her appear to 
him any the less a creature compounded of the finest 
elements ; brilliant, delicate, complicated, but complicated 
with something divine. It was not until after he had left 
her that he became conscious she had forced him to talk, 
as ell as talked herself. He drew a long breath as he 
reflected that he had not made quite such an ass of himself 
as might very well have happened; he had been saved by 
is enjoyment and admiration, which had not gone to his 
ead and^ prompted him to show that he too, in his im- 
probable little way, was remarkable, but had kept him in a 
state of anxious, delicious tension, as if the occasion had 
^.en a great solemnity. He had said, indeed, much more 
t n he had warrant for, when she questioned him about 
13 ” CCJ alutic affiliations ; he had spoken as if the move- 
ment were vast and mature, whereas, in fact, so far, at least, 
113 T‘ e ,,as 23 > et concerned with it, and could answer for 
) f0rn Personal knowledge, it was circumscribed by the 
i.c.ou-Jy papered walls of the little club-room at the ‘Sun 
mm corn He reproached himself with this laxity, but it 
nui been engendered by vanity He was only afraid 
m. ippomting his hostess too much , of making her say, 
' iJj ,n ^orld, then, did >ou come to see me, if you 
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have nothing more remarkable to relate ? ’ — an inquiry to 
which, of course, he would have had an answer ready, if it 
had not been impossible to him to say that he had never 
asked to come his coming was her own affair He wanted 
too much to come a second time to have the courage to 
make that speech Nevertheless, when she exclaimed, 
changing the subject abruptly, as she always did, from 
something else they had been talking about, ‘ I wonder 
whether I shall ever see you again ! ’ he replied, w ith 
perfect sincerity, that it was very difficult for him to believe 
anything so delightful could be repeated. There were some 
hinds of happiness that to many people never came at all, 
and to others could come only once. He added, It is 
v «ry true I had just that feeling after I left you the other 
m ght at the theatre. And yet here I am 1 ’ 

'Yes, there you are, 1 said the Princess thoughtfully, as if 
this might be a still graver and more embarrassing fact than 
she had yet supposed it ' I take it there is nothing 
essentially impossible in my seeing you again , but it may 
very well be that you will never again find it so pleasant 
Perhaps that’s the happmess that comes but once. At any 
rate » you know, I am going away ’ 

‘Oh yes, of course, every one leaves town, Hyacinth 
eommented, sagaciously 

‘ Do you, Mr Robinson ? ’ asked the Princess. 

‘Well, I don’t as a general thing Nevertheless, it is 
Possible that, this year, I may get two or three days at the 
seas 'de I should like to take my old lady I have done 
lt before.’ 

‘And except for that you shall be always at work? 

‘Yes, but you must understand that I like my work 
Y° « must understand that it’s a great blessing for a young 

ell °w like me to have it’ , , 

‘ And if you didn’t have it, what would you do ? Should 
you starve? ’ 


‘Oh, I don’t think I should starve,’ the young man 
re phed, judicially , , „ 

The Princess looked a little chagrined, but after a 
moment she remarked, ‘ I wonder whether you would come 
t0 see me, m the country, somewhere.’ 
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‘ Oh, dear ' ’ Hyacinth exclaimed, catching his breath. 

‘ You are so kind, I don’t know what to do. 

‘ Don’t be banal, please That’s what other peop e ar • 
What’s the use of my looking for something fresh m o 
walks of life, if you are going to be banal too ? I ask y° » 

would you come ? ’ , j 

Hyacinth hesitated a moment. ‘Yes, I think I wo 
come I don’t know, at all, how I should do lt ~" t er . 
would be several obstacles , but wherever you shorn ca 
for me, I would come ’ 

‘You mean you can’t leave your work, like that, y° 
might lose it, if you did, and be m want of money an 


much embarrassed ? ’ v 

‘ Yes, there would be little difficulties of that kind. ou 
see that immediately, in practice, great obstacles come up, 
when it’s a question of a person like you making frien s 
with a person like me ’ 

‘ That’s the way I like you to talk,’ said the Princess, 
with a pitying gentleness that seemed to her visitor quite 
sacred ‘ After all, I don’t know where I shall be. I have 
got to pay stupid visits, myself, where the only comfort wi 
be that I shall make the people jump. Every one here 
thinks me exceedingly odd — as there is no doubt^ I am 1 
might be ever so much more so if you would only help me 
a little Why shouldn’t I have my bookbinder, after all 
In attendance, you know, it would be awfully chic We 
might have immense fun, don’t you think so ? No doubt 
it will come At any rate, I shall return to London when 
I have got through that corvee , I shall be here next year 
In the meantime, don’t forget me,’ she went on, rising to 
her feet { Remember, on the contrary, that I expect you 
to take me into the slums — into very bad places.’ Why 
the idea of these scenes of misery should have lighted up 
her face is more than may be explained , but she smiled 
down at Hyacinth — who, even as he stood up, was of 
slightly smaller stature — with all her strange, radiant sweet- 
ness. Then, m a manner almost equally incongruous, she 
added a reference to what she had said a moment before 


‘I recognise perfectly the obstacles, m practice, as you 
call them , but though I am not, by nature, persevenng, 
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and am really very easily put off, I don’t consider that they 
will prove insurmountable. They exist on my side as well, 
and if you will help me to overcome mine I will do the 
same for you, with yours.’ 

These words, repeating themselves again and again in 
Hyacinth's consciousness, appeared to give him wings, 
to help him to float and soar, as he turned that afternoon 
out of South Street He had at home a copy of Tennyson s 
poems— a single, comprehensive volume, with a double 
column on the page, in a tolerably neat condition, though 
he had handled it much He took it to pieces that same 
evening, and during the following week, in his hours of 
leisure, at home in his little room, with the tools he kept 
there for private use, and a morsel of delicate, blue-tinted 
Russia leather, of which he obtained possession at the place 
ui Soho, he devoted himself to the task of binding the book 
us perfectly as he knew how He worked with passion, with 
religion, and produced a masterpiece of firmness and finish, 
°f which his own appreciation was as high as that of M. 
p oupin, when, at the end of the week, he exhibited the 
Run of his toil, and much more freely expressed than that 
of old Crookenden, who grunted approbation, but was 
uiways too long-headed to create precedents. Hyacinth 
earned the volume to South Street, as an offering to the 
Pl mcess, hoping she would not yet have left London, in 
which case he would ask the servant to deliver it to her, 
al °ng with a little note he had sat up all night to compose. 
Rut the majestic butler, m charge of the house, opening 
door yet looking down at him as if from a second storey 
wmdow, took the life out of his vision and erected himself 
an impenetrable medium. The Pnncess 
absent for some days, the butler was so good as to inform 
* e young man with the parcel that she was on aWjttoa 
Juke,’ m a distant part of the country He offered how- 
evet to receive, and even to forward, anything Hyacinth 
m 'ght wish to leave , but our hero felt a sudden lndispos 
h °n to launch his humble tribute into the vast, the possibly 
unknown of a ducal circle. He decided to retain his 
JWe package for the present , he would give it to her : when 
he should see her again, and he turned away without part- 
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ing with it Later, it seemed to create a sort of material 
link between the Princess and himself, and at the end 
of three months it almost appeared to him, not that the ex- 
quisite book was an intended present from his own hand, 
but that it had been placed m that hand by the moat 
remarkable woman in Europe. Rare sensations and im- 
pressions, moments of acute happiness, almost always, with 
Hyacinth, in retrospect, became rather mythic and legen- 
dary , and the superior piece of work he had done after 
seeing her last, in the immediate heat of his emotion, 
turned into a kind of proof and gage, as if a ghost, in 
vanishing from sight, had left a palpable relic. 
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The matter concerned him only indirectly, but it may con 
cem the reader more closely to know that before the visit 
to the duke took place Madame Grandom granted to 
Ponce Casamassima the private interview she had pro- 
mised him on that sad Sunday afternoon She crept out of 
South Street after breakfast — a repast which under the 
Pnncess’s roof was served at twelve o’clock, in the foreign 
fashion— crossed the sultry solitude into which, at such a 
season, that precinct resolves itself, and entered the Par , 
"'here the grass was already brown and a warm, smoky 
haze prevailed, a sort of summer edition of what was mos 
characteristic in the London air The Prince met her, by 
appointment, at the gate, and they went and sat down 
together under the trees beside the dnve, amid a wilderness 
of empty chairs and with nothing to distract their atten ion 
from an equestrian or two, left over from the cavalcades of 
a fortnight before, and whose vain agitation in the saddle 
the desolate scene seemed to throw into high relief They 
remained there for nearly an hour, though Madame Gran 
d °m, in spite of her leaning to friendly interpretations, 
could not have told herself what comfort it was to th 
depressed, embarrassed young man at her side. She : had 

nothing to say to him which could better his case, ashe 
hent his mournful gaze on a prospect which was not, after 
al1 . Perceptibly improved by its not being Sunday, and could 
°nly feel that, with her, he must seem to ■ hmudf to be 
nearer his wife— to be touching something she bad touched. 
The old lady wished he would resign himself more, but she 
willing to minister to that thin illusion, little as she ap- 
proved of the manner in which he had conduct ed hm se If 
at the time of the last sharp crisis m the remarkable history 
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qnmild 16 u i^ nS Christina. He had behaved like a 
had v lpp C j. , ii W ^ a bad httle nature, m a rage, he 
„ the t? y wanting in dignity and wisdom, and had 
snnf nn , C j es f an adva ntage which she took on the 
manlv md W ° U d l ee P *" or ever * He had act ed without 
care/ fir bad P ut his uncles upon her (as if she 

tirelate'i h d !J nc es • though one of them was a powerful 
wronp- nrr- 3 een SUS P 1C ^ 0US a nd jealous on exactly the 
gratuitous 10nS occasions on which such ideas were a 
strong- bad not been c ^ ever enough or 

ferred the f ° mabe S ood his valid rights, and had trans- 
too accomii ^ k e Q uarre l to a ground where his wife was far 
victory ^ ls e a woman not to obtain the appearance of 

made as hl^ anotber reflection that Madame Grandoni 
itself’ She couldmak W1 . th , her de J ected fr iend prolonged 
naturally quick and ^ U thC m ° re freely aS> besides bein g 
Roman career m ? e had alwaySj dunng her 

ness as thev had / d f ^ ° d days ( min £ led with bitter- 

logist^ ingenious for her >’ hved Wlth arcb ^ 

talk, threw out ide ang ^ rs> P eo P le who abounded in good 
her that reall ^ ^ End played Wltb tb em It came over 
particular crisis^ ph^ / th mgs had not come to that 
with all its audacitiesanS 45 va ™is, ironical mind, 

ated for long- the c nd lm patiences, could not have toler- 

The old lady had safo t d ^ lness of the Prince’s company 
what you want tr. 1 ° h 11 * 3 ’ on meet mg him, 4 Of course, 

sent you a messa^ iramedla tely is whether she has 
the truth. I askeri v. r’ my P 00r friend, I must tell you 
had nothing whatev/ f °c ° ne ’ but sbe t0 ^ d me t h at sbe 

W I was'cominTi’tl" 117 ^ t0 Say to you She 

en cachet te She A > ^ See you * f haven’t done so 
Slt y for this once 1 but she acce Pts the neces- 

considers it of a nnrn e f° U , ve made the mistake, as she 
you, last night after &C ^ ber We talked about 

minutes, that * I ^/.d^ n ° te to me — for five 
to listen. At the end cU * ^hristma was good enough 
with perfect calmness thlS (what 1 sha11 tell you), 

most reasonable woman a ?P earance of being the 

woman m the world. She didn’t ask me 
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to repeat it to you, but I do so because it is the only sub- 
stitute I can offer you for a message “I try to occupy 
my life, my mmd, to create interests, in the odious position 
m which I find myself, I endeavour to get out of my sel *> 
my small personal disappointments and troubles, by the ai 
of such poor faculties as I possess. There are things in e 
world more interesting, after all, and I hope to succeed in 
giving my attention to them. It appears to me not too 
much to ask that the Prince, on his side, should make t e 
same conscientious effort — and leave me alone 1 ose 

were your wife’s remarkable words , they are all I have to 


give you.’ , , . 

After she had given them Madame Grandom felt a pang 
of regret, the Pnnce turned upon her a face so white, be- 
wildered and wounded. It had seemed to her that they 
might form a wholesome admonition, but it was now im- 
pressed upon her that, as coming from his wife, they were 
cruel, and she herself felt almost cruel for having repeated 
them. What they amounted to was an exquisite taunt of 
bis mediocrity — a mediocrity which was, after all, not a 
crime. How could the Pnnce occupy himself, what inte- 
rests could he create, and what faculties, gracious heaven, 
did he possess ? He was as ignorant as a fish, mid as 
narrow as his hat-band. His expression became pitiful, 
was as if he dimly measured the insult, felt it more than saw 
■t — felt that he could not plead incapacity withoutputting 
the Princess largely in the right He gaze a ^ 
Grandom, his face worked, and for a moment she thought 
he was going to burst into tears. But he said notlung 
Perhaps because he was afraid of that— so that suffe g 
silence, dunng which she gently laid her hand upon hi 
°wn, remained his only answer He mig ou 
so much he didn’t, that when Christina touched upon this 
was unanswerable. The old lady changed the subject 
^d him what a curious country England was, m so many 
ways , offered information as to their possible movemen 
dunng the summer and autumn, which, within a day °r two 
had become slightly clearer But at last, abrup y, 
uot heard her, he inquired, appealingly, who the young man 
was who had come in the day be called, just as he was going 
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Madame Grandom hesitated a moment. He was 

Princess’s bookbinder.’ , 

‘ Her bookbinder > Do you mean her lover . 

‘ Prince, how can you dream she will ever ive w 

again ? ’ the old lady asked, m reply to this 

‘ Why, then, does she have him m her drawmg-ro 
announced like an ambassador, carrying a hat in 15 , 

like mine ? Where were his books, his bindings ? so 
say this to her,’ the Prince added, as if the declaration j 


tied, mm , Q f 

‘ I told you the other day that she is making s u 
the people — the lower orders. The young man you sa% 
a study ’ Madame Grandoni could not help laug mg 
as she gave her explanation this turn; but her mi 
elicited no echo from her interlocutor. . 

‘ I have thought that over — over and over ; bu 
more I think the less I understand. Would it be yo 
idea that she is quite crazy ? I must tell you I don t car 
if she is ' ’ 

1 We are all quite crazy, I think,’ said Madame ran 
dom , c but the Princess no more than the rest of us. °* 
she must try everything , at present she is trying democracy 
and socialism.’ , 

c Santo Dio P murmured the young man ‘ And what ° 
they say here when they see her bookbmdei ^ 

‘ They haven’t seen him, and perhaps they won’t u 
if they do, it won’t matter, because here everything is ° r 
given That a person should be singular is all they want 
A bookbinder will do as well as anything else ’ 

The Prince mused a while, and then he said, ‘ How 
can she bear the dirt, the bad smell?’ 

‘ I don’t know what you are talking about If you mean 
the young man you saw at the house (I may tell you, by the 
" a )» that it was only the first time he had been there, an 
that the Princess had only seen him once)' — if you mean 
the little bookbinder, he isn’t dirty, especially what we 
should calL The people of that kind, here, are not like 
our dear Romans. Every one has a sponge, as big as 
your head ; you can see them in the shops ’ 

‘ They are full of gin , their faces are purple,’ said 
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the Pnnce , after which he immediately asked, ‘ If she 
had only seen him once, how could he have come into 
her drawing room that way? ’ 

The old lady looked at him with a certain seventy 
‘Believe, at least, what / say, my poor friend! Never 
forget that this was how you spoiled your affairs most of 
all — by treating a person (and such a person !) as if, as a 
matter of course, she lied Christina has many faults, but 
she hasn’t that one , that’s why I can live with her She 


will speak the truth always ’ 

It was plainly not agreeable to the Pnnce to e 
minded so sharply of his greatest mistake, and he flushed 
a little as Madame Grandom spoke But he did not 
admit his error, and she doubted whether he even perceived 
it. At any rate he remarked rather grandly, like a man 
who has still a good deal to say for himself, ‘ There are 

things it is better to conceal ’ t 

‘ It all depends on whether you are afraid. ChnsUna 
never is. Oh, I admit that she is very strange, and when 
the entertainment of watching her, to see how she will 
carry out some of her inspirations, is not stronger than any- 
thing else, I lose all patience w]th her When she doesn t 
fascinate she can only exasperate. But, as regards your 
acllj since you are here, and as I may not see you agam 0 * 
a 'ong time, or perhaps ever (at my age— I’m a hundred and 
twenty') I may as well give you the key of certain parts of 
your wife’s conduct It may make it seem to you a httle 
>ess fantastic At the bottom, then, of much that she does 
» the fact that she is ashamed of having married you. 

‘Less fantastic?’ the young man repeated, staring 
‘You may say that there can be nothing more eccentric 
than that. But you know— or, if not, it isnt for want of 
her having told you— that the Pnncess considers that in the 
darkest hour of her life she sold herself for a title ^ 
fortune. She regards her doing so as such a horrible piece 
of frivolity that she can never, for the rest of her days, be 

sen ous enough to make up for it’ .1 

‘ Yes, I know that she pretends to have been forced 
And does she think she’s so senous now? , t 

‘ Hie >OU ng man you saw the other day thinks so, said 
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the old woman, smiling ‘ Sometimes she calls it > 

name, she says she has thrown ber of 

being " modern ” That sums up the greatest 

things that you and your family are not. ^ 

‘Yes, we are not, thank God » . his 

groaned the Prince He seemed so ‘ a f ter his 
reflections that he remained sitting m is , ef own, 

companion, lifting her crumpled corpu enc ^ . , ghe had 

had proposed that they should walk abou jjenever she 

no ill-nature, but she had already noticed mnversation 

was with Christina’s husband the current o 
made her, as she phrased it, bump agams * awa y } 
administering these small shocks she always , her 

and now, the Prince having at last got U P an could 

his arm, she tried again to talk with him of t in o t he 

consider without bitterness She asked him 
health and habits of his uncles, and he rep ie , ^ 

moment, with the minuteness which he had e 
that in such a case courtesy demanded , but y res t 

that, at her request, they had returned to the ga e ^ a( j 

to South Street (she wished him to come no * art wa y 
prepared a question to which she had not opene .? 

‘ And who and what, then, is this English captain 

About him there is a great deal said ’ 

‘ This English captain ? ’ , J ea } 

‘ Godfrey Gerald Cholto — you see 1 know a goo 
about him,’ said the Prince, articulating the Eng is 


with difficulty . V2 -y 

They had stopped near the gate, on the edge o ^ 

Lane, and a couple of predatory hansoms dashed a « 
from opposite quarters ‘ I thought that was e 

at bottom it is he that has occupied you most 1 Ma a 
Grandoni exclaimed, with a sigh. ‘But in^ reality he is 
last one you need trouble about ; he doesn’t count 
‘Why doesn’t he count?’ , 

‘ I can’t tell you — except that some people don t, y 
know He doesn’t even think he does ’ 

‘Why not, when she receives him always — lets him g 
wherever she goes ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps that is just the reason When people give icr 
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a chance to get tired of them she takes it rather easily At 
any rate, you needn’t be any more jealous of him than you 
are of me He’s a convenience, a factotum, but he works 
without wages. 1 

‘Isn’t he, then, m love with her?’ 

‘ Naturally He has, however, no hope ’ 

‘ Ah, poor gentleman 1 ’ said the Pnnce, lugubriously 
1 He accepts the situation better than you He occupies 
himself — as she has strongly recommended him, m my hear 
ln & to do — with other women ' 

‘ Oh, the brute 1 ’ the Prince exclaimed ‘ At all events 
he sees her ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, but she doesn't see him ! ’ laughed Madame 
Grandoni, as she turned away 
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for ,rAf eSSi ^°- ' vblcb Minnie had engaged to make 
ZecL Z M T ment became > m Lomax Place, a conspicuous 
referenrp ^ ng P 00r Amanda with a constant theme for 
to Bel a„ J* Q nS ° f the great occasion s of her life— her visit 

^ Rosy’s bedsidT 'sh ^ after their 

her commnm ^he descn bed this episode vividly to 

ship’s affabiluv’ re P eatln & a thousand times that her lady- 

The arandeur^n? e ^ ond an ythmg she could have expected 

her recital as cn ? b ° USe ln Pelgrave Square figured in 

though it had °PP ress * ve and fabulous, tempered 

nudity of stta b r b J Shr0UdS ° f brOWn bolland and the 

been put away ‘ ‘ iA Sal °°^ of Whlch the trappings had 
what can it he it SO nob e when they’re out of town, 
thing is out ? ’ she n bey are ad tbere together and every- 
herself to be restn^ 1111 ’^ su S§ estlve ty , and she permitted 
was the state of T oa 1VG » 0rdy ° n two P oint s, one of which 
she had not been ^ rora,,s Shoves and bonnet-strings 
°f these objects she a raid to a PP ear to notice the disrepair 

do any little mendina° U been S ° happy t0 offer t0 

every week or two T ° sbe wou ld only come to me 

Pinnie, with visions of W ° U d , bee P U P her rank for her,’ said 
disinterested service 6 tbat P° si tively flashed m the 

adyship got all dragged , She added that her 

Camberwell, she rmJL u U - t Wltb ber * on S expeditions to 
t0 help her at the w tatters ’ for a11 the y c °uld do 

strange sick creature Uh ° tbose dreadful stairs, with that 
°. f her own finery and^r* t0 ° unnaturaI )> thinking only 
she ^nted about her complexion. If 

w as something almost un S haVG pmk ’ but t0 Pmme there 
0r the next thin^ to it Itj bke decking out a corpse, 

- * - This was the other element that 
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left Miss Pynsent cold, it could not be other than difficult 
for her to enter into the importance her ladyship appeared 
to attach to those pushing people. The girl was unfortunate, 
certainly, stuck up there like a kitten on a shelf, but in her 
ladyship's place she wou'd have found some topic more m 
keeping, while they walked about under those tremendous 
gilded ceilings. Lady Aurora, seeing how she was struck, 
showed her all over the house, carrying the lamp herself 
and telhng in old woman who was there a kind of house 
keeper, with ribbons in her cap, who would have pushed 
Pinme out if you could push with your eyes that they 
would do very well without her If the pink dressing gown, 
in its successive stages of de\ elopment, filled up the itt e 
brown parlour (it was tembly long on the stocks), making 
su ch a pervasive rose-coloured presence as had not een 
seen there for many a day, this was evidently because it was 
associated with Lady Aurora, not because it was dedicated 

to her humble friend , , , 

One day, when Hyacinth came home from his work, 
Pinnie announced to him as soon as he entered t e room 
that her ladyship had been there to look at it— to pass 
Judgment before the last touches were conferred me 
dressmaker intimated that in such a case as that her 
judgment was rather wild, and she had ma e an em 
bnrrassing suggestion about pockets Whatever could 
P°°r Miss Muniment want of pockets, and what had she 
t0 Put in them? But Lady Aurora had evidently found 
garment far beyond anything she expected, and 
had been more affable than ever, and had wanted to 
buow about every one m the Place , not m a meddling, 
P^ug way, either, hke some of those upper-class visitors 
but quite as if the poor people were the high ones and s e 
*«* afraid her curiosity might be ‘ presumptions It was 
,n the same discreet spirit that she had invited Amanda to 
^ate her whole history, and had expressed an interest in 
the career of her young fnend. , 

‘She said you had charming manners, Mbs .P ynsent 
hastened to remark , < but, before heaven, Hyacinth Rob.n- 
I never mentioned a scrap that it could give you pam 
'bat any one should talk about' Ihcre was an heroic 
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explicitness in 4L 

vance iust I on Pmme’s part, for she knew in ad- 
silently honpl° W i ^ yacint h would look at her — fixedly, 
horribly (with iff ^ j 2S lf * s ^ e were stl ^ capable of tattling 
her importance 6 ^ at ^ er reve ^ atl ons would increase 
her supreme d * an ° P uttin S forward this hollow theory of 
to say, 1 How 1SCredon to cover it up His eyes seemed 
you are lyms- ^ t * believe you, and yet how can I prove 
without apply] n am Ver ^ helpless, for I can’t prove that 

folly has probabf \° ^ ^ erson to whom your incorrigible 
and tantalising- h ^ y ° U t0 h ra & to throw out mysterious 
never condescen^^ ^ r ° u kn °w, °f course, that I would 
this imputation t0 !^ at ' ^ ln nie suffered, acutely, from 
she could neve/r/^ S u ex P osed herself to it often, because 
her pain, of lettin ei pr ^ erse ^ the pleasure, keener still than 
admired and f Q ^ , y ac mth know that he was appreciated, 
by Lady Aur-o^ * ° SS c h arrni ng manners ’ commended 

interest always an CVen wondered at, and this kind of 
something whirht t0 lmpl y a suspicion of his secret 
of it, he called re J 7 hen he ex P ress ed to himself the sense 
softness m it ’ ‘ a u lng Jt at °nce and yet finding a certain 
we nt on to sav to P y aitendris scment ’ When Pinnie 
certain surprise at t!* 11 f at ^ ad y Aurora appeared to feel a 
Square f or the f am 1S ne ^ er y et having come to Belgrave 
reaffy Wait u , ous hooks, he reflected that he must 

k fP U P his reputatm w* 01 ? more dela y, if he wished to 
w ffe he considered n? ^ farming manners , and mean- 
P ase of his life (it tke extreme oddity of this new 
a y to the other} a u °P ened so suddenly, from one 
lave become mdisDpnc ^ ln w ^ lc ^ his society should 
obsctinty of b°scm^r ie f ° ’ adles of h ‘S h rank and the 
t h p ey Uere taking him !° n an attraction the more 

at G { Were even taking un UP th< 2’ ° ne after ^ other, and 
whf'ih* 1 ’ So that he w Jr,f° 0 ^ Plnnie > as a means of getting 

out e . r 11 meant that hi^r? 6 ’ Wltk humorous bitterness, 

Lvith m at tke ans tocracv ta 6Stlny . Was really seeking him 
v>ere at ^ nenes s of fl a ' lr fn 00 ^ 151 /^ a mysterious affinity 

them COm,n S to ^Z^t: h t ey Zf Te 

the trouble of coming to 

KaS latC th0 dny < the beginning of an October 
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evening), and Lady Aurora was at home Hyacinth had 
made a mental calculation of the time at which she would 
have risen from dinner , the operation of ‘ rising from din- 
ner' having always been, in his imagination, for some 
reason or other, highly characteristic of the nobility He 
was ignorant of the fact that Lady Aurora’s principal meal 
consisted of a scrap of fish and a cup of tea, served on a 
little stand in the dismantled breakfast parlour The door 
was opened for Hyacinth by the invidious old lady whom 
Pinme had described, and who listened to his inquiry, 
conducted him through the house, and ushered him into 
her ladyship's presence, without the smallest relaxation o 
a pair of tightly-closed lips Hyacinth’s hostess was seated 
the little breakfast-parlour, by the light of a couple of 
candles, immersed apparently in a collection of tolera y 
crumpled papers and account books. She was ciphering, 
consulting memoranda, taking notes, she had had her 
head in her hands, and the silky entanglement of her 
tresses resisted the rapid effort she made to smooth herselt 
down as she saw the little bookbinder come in the 
impression of her fingers remained in little rosy streaks on 
her pmk skin. She exclaimed, instantly, ‘ Oh, you have 
eome about the books— it’s so very kind of you , and she 
horned him off to another room, to which, as she explained, 
she had had them brought down for him to choose from. 
The effect of this precipitation was to make him suppose 
at that she might wish him to execute his errand as 
quickly as possible and take himself off, but he presently 
Perceived that her nervousness, her shyness, were of an 
°rder that would always give false ideas. She wanted him 
t0 stay, she wanted to talk with him, and she had rushed 
*“h him at the books m order to gain time and composure 
for exercising some subtler art Hyacinth stayed half an 
hour, and became more and more convinced that her lady- 
ship was, as he had ventured to pronounce her on the 
occasion of their last meeting, a regular saint He was 
Privately a little disappointed in the books though he 
selected three or four, as many as he could carry, and 
Promised to come back for others they denoted, on 
I-ad y Aurora’s part, a limited acquaintance with Trench 
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literature and even a certain puerility of taste ^ 
1.. T nrmrhnf 1 and a set oi 


were 


ivitu v> * vu u L * 

several volumes of Lamartine and 


ocvciai vuiuuics ui rrAnm * but fo r 

spurious memoirs of the Marquise cle v^req , j 
the rest the little library consisted mainly of i a 
and Madame de Genlis, the RScit d’une Sceur ana 
tales of M J T de Saint-Germain. There were ^ 
members of an intensely modern school, advanc ^ 
scientific realists, of whom Hyacinth had heard 
whom he had long desired to put his hand ; but, evi^ ’ 
none of them had ever stumbled into Lady ^ ur ^ r ^ S i zaC ’s 
did collection, though she did possess a couple o a ^ 
novels, which, by ill-luck, happened to be just t os 
Hyacinth had read more than once. , , t0 

There was, nevertheless, something very agreea 
him in the moments he passed in the big, dun, J. 
empty house, where, at intervals, monumental p ie ^ e n 
furniture — not crowded and miscellaneous, as he ha 
the appurtenances of the Princess — loomed and g eal e g 
and Lady Aurora’s fantastic intonations awakened e< j 
which gave him a sense of privilege, of noting, decen y, 
the absence of jealous influences She talked again a 
the poor people in the south of London, and abou 
Muniments in particular , evidently, the only fault s e 
to find with these latter was that they were not P° 
enough not sufficiently exposed to dangers and pnva io 
against which she could step in Hyacinth liked heri 
this, even though he wished she would talk of something 
hardly knew what, unless it was that, like 
Muniment, he wanted to hear more about Inglefield. 
idn t mind, with the poor, going into questions of pove y 
it even gave him at times a strange, savage satisfaction 
ut he saw that in discussing them with the rich t 
interest must inevitably be less , they could never trea 
V em & f on d Their mistakes and illusions, their thinking 
ey had got hold of the sensations of the destitute when 
t iey hadn’t at all, would always be more or less irritating 
it came over Hyacinth that if he found this want of per- 
spective m lady Aurora’s deep conscientiousness, Jt wou 
oe a queer enough business when he should come to go into 
tue detail of sucli matters with the Princess Casamassnna 
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His present hostess said not a word to him about 
Piniue, and he guessed that she had an instinctive desire 
to place him on the footing on which people do not express 
approbation or surprise at the decency or good breeding of 
each other’s relatives He saw that she would always treat 
him as a gentleman, and that even if he should be basely 
ungrateful she would never call his attention to the fact 
that she had done so He should not have occasion to 
say to her, as he had said to the Princess, that she re- 
garded him as a curious animal , and it gave him lmmedi- 
ately that sense, always so delightful to him, of learning 
more about life, to perceive there were such different ways 
(which implied still a good many more), of being a lady of 
rant. The manner m which Lady Aurora appeared to 
wish to confer with him on the great problems of pauperism 
might have implied that he was a benevolent nobleman (of 
the type of Lord Shaftesbury), who had endowed many 
chanties and was noted, in philanthropic schemes, for his 
practical sense It was not less present to him that Pinme 
might have tattled, put forward his claims to high con- 
sanguinity, than it had been when the dressmaker herself 
descanted on her ladyship’s condescensions, but he re- 
numbered now that he too had only just escaped being 
mnmne, when, the other day, he flashed out an allusion to 
ms accursed origin. At all events, he was much touched 
W *e delicacy with which the earl’s daughter comported 
herself, simply assuming that he was * one of themselves , 
and he reflected that if he did know his history (he was 
he might pass twenty years m her society without 
discovering whether she did or not), this shade of courtesy, 
‘ha natural tact, coexisting even with extreme awkwardness, 
■hustrated that ‘best breeding’ which he had seen alluded 
t0 m novels portraying the aristocracy The only remark 
°n Lady Aurora’s part that savoured in the least of looking 
d °wn at him from a height was when she said, cheerfully 
encouragingly, ‘ I suppose that one of these days you will 
be setting up in business for yourself and this was not 
50 cruelly patronising that he could not reply, with a smile 
equally free from any sort of impertinence, ‘ Oh dear, no, 
1 shall never do that. I should make a great mess of any 
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attempt to carry on a business. I haven t a par 1 
that kind of aptitude * , ^ 

Lady Aurora looked a little surprised, the n s e ^ 

‘ Oh, I see , you don’t like — you don’t like ~~~~~ , 
hesitated he saw she was going to say that e , . 
like the idea of going in, to that extent, for a trade , ^ 

stopped her m time from attributing to him a sentime 
foolish, and declared that what he meant was simp ^ ^ ]S 
the only faculty he possessed was the faculty of ^ 11 
little piece of work, whatever it was, of liking to do 1 
fully and prettily, and of liking still better to get his m ? ^ 
for it when it was done His conception of f business, j 
of rising in the world, didn’t go beyond that O y e > 
can fancy • ’ her ladyship exclaimed , but she looke a ^ 
a moment with eyes which showed that he puzzled er > 
she didn’t quite understand his tone. Before he went a 
she inquired of him, abruptly (nothing had led up to it), w 
he thought of Captain Sholto, whom she had seen 
other evening m Audley Court. Didn’t Hyacinth thin* 
was very odd? Hyacinth confessed to this impression, 
whereupon Lady Aurora went on anxiously, eagerly . 0 

you consider that— -that— he is decidedly vulgar?’ 

‘ How can I know?’ , , 

You can know perfectly — as well as any one 1 
she added, ‘ I think it’s a pity they should— a— form relations 
with any one of that kind.’ 

t ‘ They,’ of course, meant Paul Muniment and his sister 
With a person that may be vulgar?’ Hyacinth asked, 
regarding this solicitude as exquisite. * But think of t ie 
people they know— think of those they are surrounded with 
think of all Audley Court 1 ’ , 

‘ The poor, the unhappy, the labouring classes ? Oh, 
on t call them vulgar l ’ cried her ladyship, with radiant eyes 
I he young man, lying awake a good deal that night, laughed 
° a ^ nse ^’ on his pillow, not unkindly, at her fear that he 
and his friends would be contaminated by the familiar of a 
o? n< n SS even wondered whether she would not find 

e nncess herself rather vulgar. 
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It must not be supposed that Hyacinth’s relations with 
Milhccnt Henning had remained unaffected by the remark- 
able mcident she had witnessed at the theatre. 1 a 
raade a great impression on the young lady from 1m ico , 
he never saw her. for several weeks afterwards, that she tad 
n ot an immense deal to say about it , and thoug it sui e 
her to take the line of being shocked at the crudity of such 
proceedings, and of denouncing the Princess for a bold- 
faced foreigner, of a kind to which any one w o new 
anything of what could go on in London would give a wide 
berth, it was easy to see that she was pleased at being 
brought even into roundabout contact with a person so 
splendid and at finding her own discriminating approval o 
Hyacinth confirmed in such high quarters She professed 
to derive her warrant for her low opinion of the lady in the 
box from information given her by Captain Sholto as he sat 
beside her — information of which at different moments she 
Save a different version , her anecdotes having no ing 
common, at least, save that they were alike unflattering to 
the Princess Hyacinth had many doubts of the Captain is 
Pouring such confidences into Miss Hennings ear , unde 
tbe circumstances it would be such a very unnatural thing 

for him to do He was unnatural— that was anc J 

ra'ght have told Milhcent, who was capable of having p ed 
bun with questions, that his distinguished friend was separated 
f mm her husband , but, for the rest, it was more probable 
‘bat the girl had given the rein to a certain inventive faculty 
v,lu ch she had already showed him she possesse^ when 
"a* a question of exercising her primitive, baff-childish, 
baff Plebeian impulse of destruction, the instinct of pull ng 
down what was above her, the reckless energy that would. 
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precisely, make her so effective in revolutionary scenes. 
Hyacinth (it has been mentioned) did not consider t a 
Milhcent was false, and it struck him as a proof of positive 
candour that she should make up absurd, abusive stones 
about a person concermng whom she knew nothing at a , 
save that she disliked her, and could not hope for esteem, 
or, indeed, for recognition of any kind, m return. W en 
people were really false you didn't know where you stood 
with them, and on such a point as this Miss Henning cou 
never be accused of leaving you m obscurity. She sai 
little else about the Captain, and did not pretend to repea 
the remainder of his conversation , taking it with an air o 
grand indifference when Hyacinth amused himself wit 
repaying her strictures on his new acquaintance by drawing 
a sufficiently densive portrait of hers. , 

He took the ground that Sholto’s admiration for the 
lgh-coloured beauty in the second balcony had been at t e 
bottom of the whole episode . he had persuaded the Princess 
to pretend she was a socialist and should like therefore to 
confer -with Hyacinth, m order that he might slip mto the 
seat of this too easily deluded youth. At the same time, i 
never occurred to our young man to conceal the fact tha 
! e la .y m box had followed him up , he contented 
lmse with saying that this had been no part of t e 
rigma plot, but a simple result — not unnatural, after all-''" 
is turning out so much more fascinating than one might 
su Pposed. He narrated, with sportive variations, h* s 
nepr| m Street, and felt that he would never feel the 

nf p.* W1 ais childhood’s friend, of glossing over that sort 
and X ^ e . nence * She might make him a scene of jealousy 
more te C ° m ? there were things that would have much 
'ts ener" 0r ° r k Jtn ^ an *h at > her jealousy, with its violence, 
that a a certain inconsequent, dare-devil humour 
franknes^ 6 u tarou Sh it, entertained him, illustrated the 
He should 1 S P assion ^d pluck, that he admired her for. 
suscontihu f ever he on the footing of sparing Miss Henning's 
could not t T 3 ^° W ^ onc * s ^ e mi Sht really be of him he 
nc\er a P on himself to say, but her affection would 

course was t ^ lat sort delicacy, and their mter- 

P amly foredoomed to be an exchange of thumps 
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and concussions, of sarcastic shouts and mutual difis He 
liked her, at bottom, strangely, absurdly , but after all it 
was only well enough to torment her — she could bear so 
much — not well enough to spare her Of there being any 
justification of her jealousy of the Princess he never thought , 
it could not occur to him to weigh against each other the 
sentiments he might excite in such opposed bosoms or those 
that the spectacle of either emotion might have kindled in 
his own. He had, no doubt, his share of fatuity, but lie 
found himself unable to associate, mentally, a great lady and 
a shop-gul m a contest for a prize which should present 
analogies with his own personality How could they have 
anything in common — even so small a thing as a desire to 
Possess themselves of Hyacinth Robinson ? A fact that he 
did not impart to Milhcent, and that he could have no wish 
to impart to her, was the matter of his pilgrimage to Belgrave 
Square. He might be in love with the Princess (how could 
he qualify, as yet, the bewildered emotion she had produced 
>n him?), and he certainly never would conceive a passion 
for poor Lady Aurora , yet it would have given him pain 
much greater than any he felt in the other case, to hear the 
girl make free with the ministering angel of Audley Court, 
f he difference was, perhaps, somehow in that she appeared 
really not to touch or arrive at the Princess at all, whereas 
lady Aurora was within her range and compass. 

After paying him that visit at his rooms Hyacinth lost 
S1 ght of Captain Sholto, who had not again reappeared at 
the ‘Sun and Moon,’ the little tavern which presented so 
oomraon and casual a face to the world and yet, in its 
unsuspected rear, offered a secunty as yet unimpugned to 
machinations going down to the very bottom of things 
Nothing was more natural than that the Captain should be 
^gaged at this season in the recreations of his class , and 
°ur young man took for granted that if he were not hanging 
about the Princess, on that queer footing as to which he 
mmself had a secret hope that he should some day have 
more light, he was probably ploughing through northern 
SCas on a yacht or creeping after stags in the Highlands, 
° Ur hero's acquaintance with the light literature of his 
c °untry being such as to assure him that in one or other 
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^0 autumn) 

of these occupations people of ^^ptam were 
were necessarily immersed. I carted for Albania, o 
attention to neither, he must have cint h reflected, 

least for Pans. Happy Captain, Hyacint^ ^ d 

his imagination followed him p ee t continued 

exotic episodes and his restless September and 

tread, through the stale, flat **** Islmgt^ 

October, the familiar pavements of h w h ic h unite these 
Pentonville, and the shabby Pnncess that he some- 

laborious districts. He had told t t there was 

times had a holiday at this penod a mo n to the 

chance of his escorting his respec a spare cash f° 

seaside , but as it turned out, at P^ e ^ bad in deed, f° r 
such an excursion was wanting. r tbe absence 

the moment, an exceptionally keen se J s , lt took a g°° 
this article, and was forcibly remmde ^oreeable women 
deal of money to cultivate the society o mUC h in deb , 

He not only had not a penny, but e ^ ^ in a vague* 

and the explanation of his pinched tee mg numerous 
half-remorseful, half-resigned reference bis pocket 

occasions when he had had to put his a w hose needs 
under penalty of disappointing a young crlS is (as l<l 

were positive, and especially to a certain g over him 

might prove to be) m his destiny, when 1 ^ was . go, 

that one couldn’t call on a princess just as ^eek 

this year, he did not ask old Crooken en in> -who 

which some of the other men took (Eustac launched 

had never quitted London since his mnv h rave y/ife> 
himself, precisely that summer, supported y a re turn 
into the British unknown, on the strengt .qdn’t kn 0 ^ 
ticket to Worthing), simply because he s 0 j^oney* 
what to do with it The best way not to spe ^ 
though it was no doubt not the best in the wo f^jhar, 
it, was still to take one’s daily course to the o vem ber 
shabby shop, where, as the days shortened an fl aI ne of 
thickened the air to a livid yellow, the uncovere t he 

the gas, burning often from the morning on, ug d to 

ugliness amid which the hand of practice en ea bt tered 
disengage a little beauty — the ugliness of a ( b n ^’ Gained 
interior, of battered, dispapered walls, of work-ta 
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and hacked, of windows opening into a foul, drizzling 
street, of the bared arms, the sordid waistcoat backs, the 
smeared aprons, the personal odour, the patient, obstinate, 
irritating shoulders and vulgar, narrow, inevitable faces, of 
his fellow labourers. Hyacinth’s relations with his com- 
rades would form a chapter by itself, but all that may be 
said of the matter here is that the clever little operator 
from Lomax Place had a kind of double identity, and that 
much as he lived in Mr Crookenden’s establishment he 
'rved out of it still more In this busy, pasty, sticky, 
leathery little world, where wages and beer were the mam 
objects of consideration, he played his part in a manner 
which caused him to be regarded as a queer lot, but capable 
of queemess in the line of good-nature too He had not 
made good his place there without discovenng that the 
Bntish workman, when animated by the spirit of mirth, 
has rather a heavy hand, and he tasted of the practical 
joke m every degree of violence During his first year 
ho dreamed, with secret passion and suppressed tears, of 
a day of bliss when at last they would let him alone— 
a day which amved in time, for it- is always an advantage to 
bo clever, if only one is clever enough. Hyacinth was suffi- 
Oently so to have invented a modus mvendt in respect to 
which M Poupin said to him, ‘ Enfin vous vorfh ferme / ’ 
(the Frenchman himself, terribly cprottvk at the beginning, 
always bristled with firmness and opposed to insular 
grossness a refined dignity), and Under the influence of 
which the scenery of Soho figured as a daily, dusky phan- 
^roagona, relegated to the mechanical, passive part of 
ex Ponence and giving no hostages to reality, or at least 
to ambiuon, save an insufficient number of shillings on 
Saturday night and spasmodic reminiscences of delicate 
Work that might have been more delicate still, as well as 
°f certain applications of the tool which he flattered him- 
to'f were unsurpassed, unless by the supreme Eustache. 

One evening in November, alter discharging himself of 
a considerable indebtedness to Pmme, he had still a sove- 
to'Sn in his pocket — a sovereign which seemed to spin 
ore at the opposed solicitation of a dozen exemplary uses 
e had come out for a walk, with a vague intention of 
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_j lurkinc within this 
pushing as far as Audley Court , a streets, 

nebulous design, on which the damp an d places 

making objects seem that night particularly d™ ^ J ^ 
particularly far, had blown a certain c > -^ ose ]vlum- 
it would be rather nice to take some b ^ t0 whom, 
ment, who delighted in a sixpenny homage . At 

for some time, he had not rendered a y between the 

last, after he had wandered a while, h^i ^ associating 

pilgrimage to Lambeth and the possibi lty ^ jjenningj 
his evening in some way or other with t a 0 to pieces 

he reflected that if a sovereign was to e P ^ jjad been 
it was a simplification to get it change • preoccupa- 
traversing the region of Mayfair, partly wi . n f se lf-defencej 
tion of a short cut and partly from an instinc oreC1 pitatety 
if one was m danger of spending one s mon yL er in which, 
it was so much gained to plunge into a Q 11 booh' 

at that hour especially, there were no shops r f ec t when 
binders. Hyacinth’s victory, however, was in ^ or der to 
it occurred to him to turn into a public-nous ^ waS a 
convert his gold into convenient silver. selected m 

question of entenng these establishments e unpleasant 

preference the most decent, he never knew w a ^ ingin g 
people he might find on the other side oi 1{ j en tial 
door. Those which glitter, at intervals, ami the 

gloom of Mayfair partake of the general gen e( j (he 
neighbourhood, so that Hyacinth was not surp ^ ^ t0 
had passed into the compartment marked ‘ P riva unter 0 n 
see but a single drinker leaning against t ^ e , t down 
which, with his request very civilly enunciated, V ^en, 
his sovereign. He was surprised, on the other drinker 
glancmg up again, he became aware that this solitary 

was Captain Godfrey Sholto ^, 4 (»nce 1’ 

‘Why, my dear boy, what a remarkable coin ^ j 
the Captain exclaimed. ‘For once in five years 
come into a place like this > * ,_ re 

1 f don’t come in often myself I thought you 
Madagascar,’ said Hyacinth , - fnnn 

‘ Ah, because I have not been at the “ Sun and A 
Well, I have been constantly out of town, you know 
then — don’t you see what I mean ? — I want to be 


in 
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dously careful That’s the way to get on, isn’t it ? I3ut I 
daresay you don’t believe m my discretion ! ’ Sholto 
laughed. ‘ What shall I do to make you understand ? I 
say, have a brandy and soda,’ he continued, as if this might 
assist Hyacinth’s comprehension He seemed a trifle 
flumed, and, if it were possible to imagine such a thing of 
so independent and whimsical a personage, the least bit 
abashed or uneasy at having been found in such a low 
place. It was not any lower, after all, than the 1 Sun and 
Moon.’ He was dressed on this occasion according to his 
station, without the pot hat and the shabby jacket, and 
Hyacinth looked at him with a sense that a good tailor 
®ust really add a charm to life Our hero was struck more 
than ever before with his being the type of man whom, as 
he strolled about, observing people, he had so often re- 
dded with wonder and envy — the sort of man of whom 
°ne said to one’s self that he was the ‘ finest white,’ feeling 
th at he had the world m his pocket Sholto requested the 
har maid to please not dawdle in preparing the brandy and 
f 0 ' 11 which Hyacinth had thought to ease off the situation 
b y accepting this, indeed, was perhaps what the finest 
w hite would naturally do And when the young man had 
the glass from the counter Sholto appeared to 
oncourage him not to linger as he drank it, and smiled down 
at him very kindly and amusedly, as if the combination of 
a very small bookbinder and a big tumbler were sufficiently 
r °lL l he Captain took tune, however, to ask Hyacinth 
he had spent his autumn and what was the news in 
“'oomsbury, he further inquired about those delightful 
People over the nver ‘ I can’t tell you what an impression 
, e y u 'ade upon me — that evening, you know ’ After this 
he remarked to Hyacinth, suddenly, irrelevantly, ‘ And so 
you are just going to stay on for the winter, quietly ?’ Our 
young man stared he wondered what other project any 
c «uld attribute to him , he could not reflect, immedi 
at dy, that this was the sort of thing the finest whites said to 
cueb other when they met, after their fashionable dispersals, 
that his fnend had only been guilty of a momentary in 
'Uvertence. In point of fact the Captain recovered him- 
C 'Oh, of course you have got your work, and that sort 
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of thing ; ’ and, as Hyacinth did not succeed in swallowing 
at a gulp the contents of his big tumbler, he asked him 
presently whether he had heard anything from the Princess. 
Hyacinth replied that he could have no news except what 
the Captain might be good enough to give him ; but he 
added that he did go to see her just before she left town. 

‘ Ah, you did go to see her ? That’s quite right — quite 
right/ 

‘ I went, because she very kindly wrote to me to come.’ 
‘ Ah, she wrote to you to come ? ’ The Captain fixed 
Hyacinth for a moment with his curious, colourless eyes. 
‘ Do you know you are a devilish privileged mortal ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, I know that ’ Hyacinth blushed and felt 
foolish , the bar-maid, who had heard this odd couple talk- 
ing about a prmcess, was staring at him too, with her elbows 
on the counter 

4 Do you know there are people who would give their 
heads that she should write to them to come ? * 

‘ I have no doubt of it whatever 1 ’ Hyacinth exclaimed, 
taking refuge m a laugh which did not sound as natural as 
he would have liked, and wondering whether his interlocutor 
were not precisely one of these people In this case the 
bar-maid might well stare , for deeply convinced as our 
young man might be that he was the son of Lord Frederick 
Purvis, there was really no end to the oddity of his being 
preferred and by a princess — to Captain Sholto If any- 
t mg could have reinforced, at that moment, his sense of 
t is anomaly, it would have been the indescribably gentle- 

man 7 , wa ^’ lm Pty in o all sorts of common initiations, m 
which his companion went on. 

Ah, well, I see you know how to take it ! And if you 
are in correspondence with her why do you say that you 
can hear from her only through me ? My dear fellow, I 
am not in correspondence with her. You might think I 
k na ^ a % ^ e > but I am not’ He subjoined, as Hya- 
n ad laughed again, in a manner that might have 
passe or ambiguous, ‘ So much the worse for me — is that 
y° u mean ? ’ Hyacinth replied that he himself had 
_ » v. 6 onour hearing from the Princess only once, 
e mentioned that she had told him that her letter- 
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writing came only in fits, when it was sometimes very pro- 
fuse there were months together that she didn’t touch a 
pen 1 Oh, I can imagine what she told you 1 ’ the Captain 
exclaimed. ‘ Look out for the next fit 1 She is visiting 
about It’s a great thing to be in the same house with 
her — an immense comedy ’ He remarked that he had 
heard, now he remembered, that she either had taken, or 
was thinking of taking, a house in the country for a few 
months, and he added that if Hyacinth didn’t propose to 
finish his brandy and soda they might as well turn out 
Hyacinth’s thirst had been very superficial, and as they 
turned out the Captain observed, by way of explanation of 
his having been found in a public house (it was the only 
attempt of this kind he made), that any friend of his would 
always know him by his love of curious out of-the-way 
nooks. * You must have noticed that,’ he said — ‘ my taste 
for exploration If I hadn’t explored I never should have 
known you, should I ? That was rather a nice little girl in 
there , did you twig her figure ? It’s a pity they always 
have such beastly hands’ Hyacinth, instinctively, had 
made a motion to go southward, but Sholto, passing a hand 
into his arm, led him the other way The house they had 
quitted was near a corner, which they rounded, the Captain 
pushing forward as if there were some reason for haste 
His haste was checked, however, by an immediate collision 
with a young woman who, coming in the opposite direction, 
turned the angle as briskly as themselves At this moment 
the Captain gave Hyacinth a great jerk, but not before he 
had caught a glimpse of the young woman’s face — it 
seemed to flash upon him out of the dusk — and given 
quick voice to his surprise 

‘Hallo, Millicentl’ This was the simple cry that 
escaped from his bps, while the Captain, still going on, 
'nqmred, ‘What’s the matter? Who’s your pretty friend?’ 
Hyacinth declined to go on, and repeated Miss Hen 
"mg’s baptismal name so loudly that the young woman, 
"ho had passed them without looking back, was obliged 
to stop. Then Hyacinth saw that he was not mistaken, 
though Milhcent gave no audible response. She stood 
ooking at him, with her head very high, and he ap- 
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proached her, disengaging himself from Sholto, who how- 
ever hung back only an instant before joining them 
Hyacinth’s heart had suddenly begun to beat very fast , 
there was a sharp shock in the girl’s turning up just in 
that place at that moment Yet when she began to 
laugh, abruptly, with violence, and to ask him why he 
was looking at her as if she were a kicking horse, he 
recognised that there was nothing so very extraordinary, 
after all, in a casual meeting between persons who 
were such frequenters of the London Streets. Millicent 
had never concealed the fact that she ‘ trotted about,’ on 
various errands, at night , and once, when he had said to her 
that the less a respectable young woman took the evening 
air alone the better for her respectability, she had asked 
how respectable he thought she pretended to be, and had 
remarked that if he would make her a present of a 
rougham, or even call for her three or four times a week 
m a cab, she would doubtless preserve more of her social 
punty She could turn the tables quickly enough, and 
s e exclaimed, now, professing on her own side, great 
astonishment — 

What are you prowling about here for? You’re after 
no good, I’ll be bound i ’ 

, ^° ot ^ ve ning, Miss Henning, what a jolly meeting ’’ 
a! e Captam, removing his hat with a humorous 


. h° w dye do?’ Millicent returned, as if she did 
not^ immediately place him. 

ad L W ^ ere we y e y°n going so fast ? What are you doing ? ’ 
‘ w ii ya T Clnth ’ Wil ° had lo °ked fr om one to the other. 
knnrVcf.L dld see such a m anner — from one that 

to see a friend 7 * cned Mlss Henm ng ‘I’m going 
Havf* vn ? ° f mme — a Hdy’s-maid in Curzon Street 
ave you anything to say to that?’ 

she hxrl c us ~ don, t tell ns 1 ’ Sholto interposed, after 

at lett r * (5he had not hesitated an lnsta nt) ‘ I, 
charmincr savow the indiscretion Where may not a 

throueh^h^° m fu ^ g ° mg when she tn P s Wlth a h S ht foot 
rough the gathering dusk ? ’ 

y> 'hat are you talking about?’ the girl inquired, 
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-nth dignity, of Hyac-nth's Sly' 

with a resentful suspicion that her loot nau 

■* — *“ d “"' 5S? ' ,he 

' Do you ‘"° ate,s 

hunt in couples?’ - as far as 

« All right, we’ll turn round and go witn you as 

your friend’s/ Hyacinth said. 

‘All right/ Millicent replied. and tfae three took 

‘ All right/ the ap ^ 0 f Curzon Street They 
their way together in the direc Captain 

t0 Hya - 

nn ‘ You haven’t told wh ^“ ufcfptmn 2d, • and 
‘ We met in that P^ Sg found in such a place 
we were each so ashamed ot o b without much 

by the other that we tumbled out together, withou 

dunking what we shouid do wit our ^ can ’t abide 

‘When he’s out with me : he prete^ ^ ^ x had 
them houses/ Miss Henning , 

looked in that one, to see nt on . ‘ She 

‘Well, she’s rather nice/ the Captain 

told me her name was Georgians- ^ change( j/ Hyacinth 
‘I went to get a piece of y ertam dishonesty m 

said, with a sense that there « afTord t0 spe ak the 

the air , glad that he, at least, 

“•To B « yoor graotaothe* y/u’/o 
recommend you to keep you 1 J , 
none too much of it 1 ’ MiUicent exc , jjyaanth 

‘ Is that the reason you are playing me false ? ^ ^ 
flashed out. He had been thinki g, t , wlth a 

as they walked , at once nursln S [dea that he W as 

kindled suspicion He was pa th^ ^ himse lf that 
bang bamboozled , yet he w ■ ^ of y comclde nce, and 
one must allow, in life, for the e . m the wrong 

that he might easily put himse ^ ^ , ater that he 

by making a groundless charge 
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pieced his impressions together and saw them — as it 
appeared — justify each other; at present, as soon as he 
had uttered it, he was almost ashamed of his quick retort 
to Millicent’s taunt. He ought at least to have waited to 
see what Curzon Street would bring forth. 

The girl broke out upon him immediately, repeating 
‘False, false?’ with high derision, and wanting to know 
whether that was the way to knock a lady about in public. 
She had stopped short on the edge of a crossing, and 
she went on, with a voice so uplifted that he was glad 
they were in a street that was rather empty at such an 
hour ‘You’re a pretty one to talk about falsity, when a 
woman has only to leer at you out of an opera-box ! ’ 

‘ Don’t say anything about her the young man inter- 
posed, trembling 

And pray why not about “her,” I should like to 
now? You don’t pretend she’s a decent woman, I sup- 
pose? Milhcent’s laughter rang through the quiet 
neighbourhood 


My dear fellow, you know you have been to her,’ 
Captain Sholto remarked, smiling 

turned upon him, staring, at once challenged 
r| n G<a ^ hts ambiguous part in an incident it was 
ou ess possible to magnify but it was not possible to 
rea as perfectly simple ‘ Certainly, I have been to the 
nncess Casamassima, thanks to you When you came 
rprirr> e ?. ^ Sf* w ken you dragged me, do you make it a 
von A 10 d ev d- are you, any way, and what do 

momA °i me ? ’ 0ur hero cn ed— his mind flooded in a 
anri f>i> a 1 a 5' ver y thing in the Captain that had puzzled 
the snm 6 ^ swelling tide obliterated on 

him ever ything that had entertained and gratified 


‘mntlSnn 6 ^ whatever 1 am > I am not an ass,’ this 

don’t renm^k Wlt ^ lm P ertur bable good-humour ‘I 
m a word y ° U Wlt k an y thm S I only wanted to put 
friends ’ and \ peac ^ ma ^ er ^y good friends — my good 
Hyacinth’s sh 6 , J ai< * a ^ an< ^» m his practised way, on 

heart lie benf° U W ^ e ’ Wlt ^ other pressed to his 
* ent on the girl a face of gallantry which had 
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something paternal in it, ‘I am determined this absurd 
misunderstanding shall end as lovers’ quarrels ought always 
to end.’ 

Hyacinth withdrew himself from the Captain’s touch 
and said to Milhcent, * You are not really jealous of — of 
any one. You pretend that, only to throw dust in my eyes ’ 

To this sally Miss Henmng returned him an answer 
which promised to be lively, but the Captain swept it away 
in the profusion of his protests. He pronounced them a dear 
delightful, abominable young couple, he declared it was 
most interesting to see how, in people of their sort, the 
passions lay near the surface , he almost pushed them into 
each other’s arms, and he wound up by proposing that 
they should all terminate their little differences by pro- 
ceeding together to the Pavilion music-hall, the nearest 
place of entertainment in that neighbourhood, leaving the 
lady’s-maid in Curzon Street to dress her mistress’s wig m 
Peace. He has been presented to the reader as an accom- 
plished man, and it will doubtless be felt that the picture 
*s justified when I relate that he placed this idea in so 
attractive a light that his companions finally entered a 
hansom with him and rattled toward the haunt of pleasure, 
Hyacinth sandwiched, on the edge of the seat, between the 
others. Two or three times his ears burned , he felt that 
*f there was an understanding between them they had now, 
behind him, a rare opportunity for carrying it out If it 
was at his expense, the whole evening constituted for them, 
indeed, an opportunity, and this thought rendered his 
diversion but scantily absorbing, though at the Pavilion the 
Captain engaged a private box and ordered ices to be 
brought m Hyacinth cared so little for his little pmk 
Pyramid that he suffered Milhcent to consume it after she 
bad disposed of her own. It was present to him, however, 
that if he should make a fool of himself the folly would be 
of a very gross land, and this is why he withheld a quesUon 
which rose to his lips repeatedly — a disposition to inquire 
°f his entertainer why the mischief he had hurried him so 
°ut of the public house, if he had not been waiting there, 
Preconcertedly, for Milhcent We know that in Hyacinth’s 
c yes one of this young lady’s compensatoty merits had been 
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that she was not deceitful, and he asked himself if a girl 
could change, that way, from one month to the other 
This was optimistic, but, all the same, he reflected, before 
leaving the Pavilion, that he could see quite well what 
Lady Aurora meant by thinking Captain . Shol to vulgar 



XXI 

Paul Muniment had fits ofsicn ^ d not opened his lips 
*lfa»S. b«t on the ; 0““'°" ‘"“J, llste „cd, d 

for half an hour he “' d U „hfn ho satd notong 

most holding his breath , . t0 the others only 

Hyaanth matched hrm ^'Sitenance A. the 
through the medium of his attention to 

‘Sun and Moon’ Mummen n f*at sTould cause it to be 
his young friend, doing nothi g and Hyacinth even 

perceived they were particu P ^ Qr imtate d by the 
thought, at moments, that h bmdef could no t con- 

senous manner in which the He wondered 

ceal from the world that he redded h«n ^ 

whether this were a of'that superior 

Muniment’s part, or only a which never had an 

brutality, latent in his C0 “P° ’naturally intolerant of 
intention of unkindness but at t he ‘Sun and 

palaver There was plenty P ^ Hast 0 f imbecility 
Moon’, there were nights felt ashamed to 

seemed to blow over the P' ac ^ sistent lgn0 rance and flat- 
be associated with so much th two 0 r three excep 
faced vanity Then every o e, the table and 

tions, made an ass of huns ® ’ wbl ch appeared for the 
repeating over some mane P of his mm d. There 

hout to constitute the whole was WO rds in the 

were men who kept saying, t stic k to — what I 

month of February last, and w per ^ etua Jly inquired of 
V 1 -tmk . 0 / and I to do wto 

tha company 'And ^ en ,e ‘“shillings ? What am 

seventeen shillings-- with sev mterrogation 

I to do with them will ye teU me mat 
which, m truth, usually ended by eliciting 
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There were still others who remarked, to satiety, that if it 
was not done to-day it would have to be done to-morrow, 
and several who constantly proclaimed their opinion that 
the only way was to pull up the Park rails again — just to 
pluck them straight up. A little shoemaker, with red eyes 
and a grayish face, whose appearance Plyacinth deplored, 
scarcely ever expressed himself but m the same form of 
words ‘Well, are we in earnest, or ain’t we in earnest? — 
that’s the thing / want to know * He was terribly in 
earnest himself, but this was almost the only way he had 
of showing it , and he had much m common (though they 
were always squabbling) with a large red-faced man, of 
uncertain attributes and stertorous breathing, who was 
understood to know a good deal about dogs, had fat 
hands, and wore on his forefinger a big silver ring, con- 
taining some one’s hair — Hyacinth believed it to be that 
of a terrier, snappish in life He had always the same 
refrain ‘ A\ ell, now, are we just starving, or ain’t we just 

starving ? I should like the v’ice of the company on that 
question ’ 


Vhen the tone fell as low as this Paul Muniment held 
is peace, except that he whistled a little, leaning back, 
w|t 1 is hands in his pockets and his eyes on the table 
yacinth often supposed him to be on the point of break- 
ing out and letting the company know what he thought of 
a P er ^ ec % dear vision of what he must 
, j Ut Muniment never compromised his popularity 
° a e ^e , he judged it — this he once told Hyacinth 
°° Va Ua V^ e an lns trument, and cultivated the faculty of 
anrl nCe ’ A 10 * 1 ^ad the advantage of showing one more 
more that one must do one’s thinking for one’s self 

iinrr'r^-?^ U &nty ’ U1( ^ eec ^ struck Hyacinth as rather an 
svmnt-n™ T antlty ’ an( ^ on ty mist ake he had seen a 
esi-inv-n-A «° ^ IS ^ en( l ,s P ar t was a tendency to over- 
asjn, ‘ i* Muniment thought many of their colleagues 

still hpff-p U if WaS Hyacmth ’ s belief that he himself knew 
conrpnhnn ° W asimne the y were, and this inadequate 
theory of m SOme de S ree ’ on Paul’s part, his 

than anv nt-K ln uence an influence that would be stronger 
y er on the day he should choose to exert it 
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Hyacinth only WfU * hLd J,°y ' touTcT all 'know where 

be Ull then, ho Kj were stnv.ng for, 

they were, and that the g . / , d|rt inte llcctual 
blindly, obstructcdly, ,n * l " c 0 f cru de discussion and 
fog, would pass from the £ i jnto that of irreS istible 

mere sharp tanto^nfi tQ unanim0 usly, when he 
reality Muniment ^was ^ with a knowing, 

spoke, and was much talked 1 generally 

implicit allustvcness, when he was absent it w g ^ ^ 

admitted that he could sec ^ er [han was necessary, 
suspected that he wanted to s tcr3 of the dub re- 

as one of the most >« vct ^ ' ^ scc M far as he could 
marked one evening, if a man , There W as an idea 
chuck a brick, that was ^ enough^ TO v 

that he had nothing particular attitude 

or that if he had he didn't contain 
which perhaps contained the _ get exposed to 

Hyacinth could easily see that he would 

the same imputation, but *„ p ins character for 
have been impossible *° ^nd Moon,’ the condition 

sincenty by revealing, at the hc had not had a 

of his wardrobe, or announa g There were members 
pennyworth of bacon for six m enjoyment 

of the club who were apparently ^^ 1 ^ peregr J mations 

of involuntary leisure — narrating - . the most vivid 
in search of a job, the ffice _ They ma de Hyacinth 
anecdotes of the insolence of , f j ie s hould be out 

uncomfortably conscious, at times, ^ feuk> that he had 

of work it would be wholly by which he might ab- 

» to band a bread- w« *“ vet> ^ ^ 

solutely count He was als /, t was httle only 

position m this little ^nd of m thered together on 

if measured by the numtos ^h large m ltS latent 
any one occasion , he liked and afflictions), was 

possibihttes, its mysterious ramdid^ ^ favourable ,f he 

peculiar and distinguished 1 , w ould help him 

bad the had of ”o„v, con-tho 
to make use of it He bad tlie rens ,ble facibty of his 
proof of it was m the air, , » ,__ that Eustache Poupin 
footing at the ‘Sun and Moon 
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had taken upon himself to disseminate the anecdote of his 
ongm, of his mother’s disaster , in consequence of which, 
as the victim of social infamy, of heinous laws, it was con- 
ceded to him that he had a larger account to settle even 
than most. He was ab ovo a revolutionist, and that 
balanced against his smart neckties, a certain suspicious 
security that was perceived in him as to the h (he had had 
from his earliest years a natural command of it), and the 
fact that he possessed the sort of hand on which there is 
always a premium — an accident somehow to be guarded 
against m a thorough-going system of equality He never 
challenged Poupin on the subject, for he owed the French- 
man too much to reproach him with any officious step that 
was meant in kindness ; and moreover his fellow-labourer 
at old Crookenden’s had said to him, as if to anticipate 
S ^ C ” an im pugnment of his discretion, ‘Remember, my 
c 1 d, that I am incapable of drawing aside any veil that 
you may have preferred to drop over your lacerated per- 
sona ty Your moral dignity will always be safe with me 
ut remember at the same time that among the disinherited 
t ere is a mystic language which dispenses with proofs — a 
reemasonry, a reciprocal divination, they understand each 
other with half a word.’ It was with half a word, then, in 
ooms ury, that Hyacinth had been understood, but 
ere was a certain delicacy within him that forbade him 
° 1S a dvantage, to treat implications of sympathy, 

i % eSS ^ e ^ ni te f° r being roundabout, as steps m the 
if er 0 suc oess He had no wish to be a leader because 
61 murc ^ erec ^ her lover and died in penal 
erntuae • these circumstances recommended mtentness 

t u t a S ° suggested modesty When the gathermg at 
seemed ? Moon ’ was at its best, and its temper 

calculat-ift 63, ^ f 11 earnest what was the basis of all its 
alreadv P eo P^ e wa s only a sleeping lion, 

at i In ^ s ^ or t e r and beginning to stretch its limbs 

waited fnr i-t, 01115 ’ some them thrilling enough, Hyacinth 
part he wn 6 V01ce t ^at should allot to him the particular 

sSu^rs. His T bmon was to p,ay mth 

might survive him-ff exam P le ~ ^ example, even, that 
m of pure youthful, almost juvenile, 
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consecration. He was conscious of no commission to 
give the promises, to assume the responsibilities, of a 
redeemer, and he had no envy of the man on whom this 
burden should rest. Muniment, indeed, might carry it, 
and it was the first article of his faith that to help him to 
carry it the better he himself was ready for any sacrifice 
Then it was — on these nights of intenser vibration — that 
Hyacinth waited for a sign. 

They came oftener, this second winter, for the season 
was tembly hard , and as in that lower world one walked 
with one’s ear nearer the ground, the deep perpetual groan 
°f London misery seemed to swell and swell and form the 
whole undertone of life. The filthy air came into the place 
in the damp coats of silent men, and hung there till it was 
brewed to a nauseous warmth, and ugly, serious faces 
squared themselves through it, and strong-smelling pipes 
contributed their element in a fierce, dogged manner which 
appeared to say that it now had to stand for everything — 
for bread and meat and beer, for shoes and blankets and 
the poor things at the pawnbroker’s and the smokeless 
chimney at home Hyacinth’s colleagues seemed to him 
wiser then, and more permeated with intentions boding ill 
to the satisfied class es , and though the note of popularity 
was still most effectively struck by the man who could 
demand oftenest, unpractically, ‘ What the plague am I to 
do with seventeen shillings ? ' it was brought home to our 
bero on more than one occasion that revolution was npe at 
last - This was especially the case on the evening I began 
by refernng to, when Eustache Poupm squeezed in and an- 
nounced, as if it were a great piece of news, that in the 
of London, that night, there were forty thousand men 
out of work. He looked round the circle with his dilated 
foreign eye, as he took his place, he seemed to address 
the company individually as well as collectively, and to 
make each man responsible for hearing him He owed his 
Position at the ‘Sun and Moon’ to the brilliancy with 
which he represented the political exile, the magnanimous 
immaculate citizen wrenched out of bed at dead of night, 
torn from his hearthstone, his loved ones and his profession, 
an d humed across the frontier with only the coat on his 
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back. Poupin had performed m this character now for 
many years, but he had never lost the bloom of the out- 


raged proscript, and the passionate pictures he had often 
drawn of the bitterness of exile were moving even to those 
who knew with what success he had set up his household 
gods in Lisson Grove He was recognised as suffering 
everything for his opinions ; and his hearers in Bloomsbury 
who, after all, even m their most concentrated hours, 
were very good-natured — appeared never to have made the 
subtle reflection, though they made many others, that there 
was a want of tact m his calling upon them to sym- 
pathise with him for being one of themselves He imposed 
himself by the eloquence of his assumption that if one were 
not m the beautiful France one was nowhere worth speaking 
o , and ended by producing an impression that that country 

a an almost supernatural charm. Muniment had once 
sai to Hyacinth that he was sure Poupin would be very 
sorry if he should be enabled to go home again (as he 
nug t, from one week to the other, the Republic being 
so in u gent and the amnesty to the Communards con- 
S ^ £ exte nded), for over there he couldn’t be a refugee ; 
an owever this might be he certainly flourished a good 

ea m London on the basis of this very fact that he 
was miserable there 1 


r, , y ° y° u te ^ us that, as if it was so very striking ? 

n we an d haven’t we known it always ? But 

„ H n f we behave as if we knew nothing at all/ 
n chinkel, the German cabinet-maker, who bad 

He'hari ^ latr °b uc ed Captain Sholto to the ‘ Sun and Moon ’ 
nnH nr, \ 0n ^’ unhealt by, benevolent face and greasy hair, 
neck n! S f wore a kind of untidy bandage round his 
vervwpi/ k° r a * oca * ailment ‘You remind us — that is 
not serious ’ Ut ^ for S efc m half an hour. We are 


Pounin^mr^’ ^ ar ^ on J ^ or myself, I do not admit that 1 ’ 
times, very fW St *Sj! a ? 1116 table Wlth hls fi nger-tips several 
c Oh no ast 1 am not senous > 1 am nothing ’ 

his monumental Dme 0 ™*? 1 ” 6 ’’ Said German ’ sraokm S 
all something , Wlth a conte mplative air ‘We are 
& j out i am not sure it is anything very useful ’ 
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‘Well, things would be worse without us I’d rather be 
in here, in this kind of muck, than outside,’ remarked the 
fat man who understood dogs. 

‘Certainly, it is very pleasant, especially if you have 
your beer, but not so pleasant in the east, where fifty 
thousand people starve. It is a very unpleasant night,’ the 
cabinet maker went on. 

‘How can it be worse?’ Eustache Poupin inquired, 
looking defiantly at the German, as if to make him re- 
sponsible for the fat man’s reflection ‘ It is so bad that 
the imagination recoils, refuses ’ 

‘ Oh, we don't care for the imagination 1 ’ the fat man 
declared. * We want a compact body, in marching order ’ 

‘ What do you call a compact body ? ' the little gray- 
&ced shoemaker demanded. ‘I daresay you don’t mean 
your kind of body ’ 

‘ Well, I know what I mean,’ said the fat man, severely 
‘ That’s a grand thing Perhaps one of these days you’ll 

tell us.’ 

‘You’ll see it for yourself, perhaps, before that day 
comes,’ the gentleman with the silver ring rejoined. ‘ Per- 
haps when you do, you’ll remember ’ 

‘ Well, you know, Schinkel says we don’t,’ said the shoe 
ma ker, nodding at the cloud-compelling German. 

‘ I don't care what no man says 1 ’ the dog fancier ex- 
claimed, gazing straight before him 

‘They say it’s a bad year — the blockheads in the 
newspapers,’ Mr Schinkel went on, addressing himself to 
l be company at large. ‘They say that on purpose — to 
convey the impression that there are such things as good 
I ask the company, has any gentleman present ever 
ha Ppened to notice that article ? The good year is yet to 
com c it might begin to-night, if we like, it all depends 
011 our being able to be serious for a few hours But that 
' s too much to expect Mr Muniment is very serious , he 
looks as if he was waiting for the signal , but he doesn't 
^Pcak— he never speaks, if I want particularly to hear him 
He only considers, very deeply, I am sure. But it is 
almost as bad to think without speaking as to speak without 
“Unking.’ 
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Hyacinth always admired the cool, easy way m w 1 
Muniment comported himself when the attention o 
public was directed towards him. These mam estations 
curiosity, or of hostility, would have put him out immensely, 
himself When a lot of people, especially the kind 
people who were collected at the ‘ Sun and Moon, oo 
at him, or listened to him, at once, he always blus e an 
stammered, feeling that if he couldn’t have a mi ion 
spectators (which would have been inspiring), he s o 
prefer to have but two or three , there was somet ing very 

embarrassing in twenty ,, . 

Muniment smiled, for an instant, good-humoure y > 
then, after a moment’s hesitation, looking across at 
German, and the German only, as if his remark were wo 
noticing, but it didn’t matter if the others didn’t understan 
the reply, he said simply, ‘ Hoffendahl’s m London 

‘ Hoffendahl ? Gott in Htmmel !' the cabinet-maker ex- 
claimed, taking the pipe out of his mouth And the two 
men exchanged a longish glance Then Mr Schin e 
remarked, ‘That surprises me, sehr Are you very sure 
Muniment continued, for a moment, to look at him 
‘ If I keep quiet for half an hour, with so many valuab e 
suggestions flying all round me, you think I say too little 
Then if I open my head to give out three words, you appear 
to think I say too much,’ 

‘ Ah, no ; on the contrary, I want you to say three more 
If you tell me you have seen him I shall be perfect y 
satisfied.’ 

‘ Upon my word, I should hope so ' Do you think he s 
the kind of party a fellow says he has seen ? ’ 

‘Yes, when he hasn’t l’ said Eustache Poupin, who had 
been listening Every one was listening now 

‘ It depends on the fellow he says it to Not even 
here ? ’ the German asked. 

c Oh, here 1 ’ Paul Muniment exclaimed, m a peculiar 
tone, and resumed his muffled whistle again 

1 Take care — take care , you will make me think you 
haven’t ' ’ cried Poupin, with his excited expression 
‘That’s just what I want,’ said Muniment 
‘ Nun , I understand,’ the cabinetmaker remarked, restor- 
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mg lus pipe to Ins lips after an interval almost as momentous 
as the stoppage of a steamer in mid-ocean 

‘ ’Ere, 'ere ? ’ repeated the small shoemaker, indignantly 
1 1 daresay it’s as good as the place he came from He 
might look in and see what he thinks of it.' 

‘ That’s a place you might tell us a little about now,’ the 
fat man suggested, as if he had been waiting for his chance 
Before the shoemaker had time to notice this challenge 
some one inquired, with a hoarse petulance, who the blazes 
they were talking about , and Mr Schinkel took upon him- 
self to reply that they were talking about a man who hadn’t 
done what he had done by simply exchanging abstract ideas, 
hou ever valuable, with his friends in a respectable pot- 
house 


‘ What the devil has he done, then ?’ some one else 
demanded, and Muniment replied, quietly, that he had 
spent twelve years in a Prussian prison, and was consequently 
still an object of a good deal of interest to the police 

‘ Well, if you call that very useful, I must say I prefer 
a pot house 1 ’ cried the shoemaker, appealing to all the com- 
pany and looking, as it appeared to Hyacinth, particularly 
hideous. 

‘Doth, doth, it is useful,’ the German remarked, philo- 
sophically, among his yellow clouds. 

‘ Do you mean to say you are not prepared for that, 
yourself? ’ Muniment inquired of the shoemaker 

‘ Prepared for that ? I thought we were going to smash 
that sort of shop altogether, I thought that was the mam 


part of the job ’ , , , , , 

‘They will smash best, those who have been inside, the 
German declared, ‘unless, perhaps, they are broken, 
enervated. But Hoffendahl is not enervated 

‘Ah, no, no smashing, no smashing,' Muniment went 
on. * We want to keep them standing and even to build a 
few more , but the difference will be that we shall put the 


‘ X take your idea-tbat Griffin is oneofdje correct sort,’ 
remarked, (helr , ai _„ n that 

» prere--™ 
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Eustache Poupin began to enlighten the company as to the 
great Hoffendahl, one of the purest martyrs of their cause, 
a man who had been through everything — who had been 
scarred and branded, tortured, almost flayed, and had never 
given them the names they wanted to have. Was it possible 
they didn’t remember that great combined attempt, early m 
the sixties, which took place m four Continental cities at 
once and which, m spite of every effort to smother it up — 
there had been editors and journalists transported even for 
hintmg at it — had done more for the social question than 
anything before or since ? ‘ Through him bemg served in 

t e manner you describe ? ’ some one asked, with plainness , 
to which Poupm replied that it was one of those failures 
^ at ^ more Si° n ous than any success Muniment said that 
e a air had been only a flash in the pan, but that the great 

va vf if ^ Was t ^ lls — diat whereas some forty persons (and 
° ot sexes) had been engaged m it, only one had been 
seized and had suffered. It had been Hoffendahl himself 
w o was collared Certainly he had suffered much, he had 
nf ° r ever y one > hut from that point of view — that 

e econom y of material — the thing had been a rare 
success 


P°. kn °w what I call the others ? I call ’em bloody 
tn t 6 fat man cned 3 and Eustache Poupin, turning 

ex P ressed the hope that he didn’t really 
of ° SUC k a sokltlon — didn’t consider that an economy 
esteeJ," advanta g e to any cause He himself 
than anufV. ° enda h^’ s attempt because it had shaken, more 
shaken it m £~~ exce pt, of course, the Commune — had 
the arhiQi SlnCe ^ renc h Revolution, the rotten fabric of 
imnumtv ,, SOCiaI °* ( der, and because that very fact of the 
given the n e ^visibility, of the persons concerned m it had 
that had nnt a ^ or y classes, had given all Europe, a shudder 
that some nfPv, su ^ sided > hut for his part, he must regret 
come forward e associates °f the devoted victim had not 
and his captivity inS1Sted on shann g with him his tortures 

W1 th an lmnrpf ^ Un ^ exem fl e 1 ’ said the Frenchman, 

even those whn^^ia 10 ^ 61 ^ 1011 statem ent which made 
se who c ould not understand him see that he was 
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»„ ng something fine, while the f ttmUtd teve 
to m HoffendahVe phce^y ^emjonld ^ ^ ^ 

out just the same He didnt - fae ht say 

self love (Mr Schinkel called 1 )> trusted 

that he himself v>ould have done so if he had been 

and had been bagged tben j>jj g0 

‘I want to have it all dmvm up clear first ^eni g 

m,> said the fat man, who seemed to think it was expe 

of him to be reassuring „v, ? That’s 

‘Well, who the dickens is ' “ to Lagonis. 

what we happen to be talking abo t, 

the shoemaker , r ldea of a fine 

■ A line example, old man ? Is rfed „f 

example?’ Muniment, with his Are there capable 

Poupm. < A fine example of asmimty I Are there P 

people, m such plenty, about .the p ac not » 

‘Capable of greatness f Jtness of blunder- 

‘ Your greatness of soul is 1 £ & collared . If y0U 
ing A man’s foremost duty is , 

want to show you’re capable, 1 a s , , f m0V ed to speak. 

At this Hyacinth suddenly fell himse^ - he 

‘But some one must be caught, always, 

Hasn’t some one always been ? j > Muniment 

■Oh, I daresay you'll be, lf d( °" ed ,n potnng 

replied, without looking at him. matter of course , 

you, do as Hoffendahl did, and duty , make it your 

but if they don’t, make it y° u * JL lf for another go The 
religion, to he close and keep y T u ad be glad to see 

world » full of unclean beasts whom I shaU ^ S questlon 

shovelled away by the thousan > j p ro test against 

of honest men and men o 0 where one will 

die idea that two should b 

serve.’ ,, ! That is 

'Trap d'anthmitique—trop dari q 

fearfully English 1’ Poupm cned. shou]d lt be ? You 

‘No doubt, no doubt, Ttoveafate and I can prevent 
shall never share my fate, if 1 

>tl’ said Mumment, laughing hls merriment, as if 

Eustache Poupm stared a „ calculating , 

he thought the English frivolous as well as 
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then he rejoined, ‘ If I suffer, I trust it may be for suffering 
lumanity bu t I trust it may also be for France.’ 

Tp “°pe you ain’t going to suffer any more for 

ranee, said Mr Griffin ‘ Hasn’t it done that insatiable 

wi Gountr y y° ur s some good, by this time, all you’ve 
had to put up with ?’ 1 

r ^ want t0 know what Hoffendahl has come over 

tn Hr! r VGr ^o k ind kim, I’m sure What is he going 
a lnnH ° r US ^at’s what I want to know,’ remarked in 
table m a ^ mentatlve to ne a personage at the end of the 
Dehne^ 1 j ta ? t: ^ rom Muniment’s place. His name was 

m a manhactor^nf^ hlmself out 33 holdln g a position 
belief th u ^ soda-water ; but Hyacinth had a secret 

with n if i was reall y a hairdresser — a belief connected 
summit nf n U f rous cud > or crest, which he wore on the 
thrust over vf k ead > and the manner m which he 

pencil with n aS ^ lfc were a barber’s comb, the 
discussions W 1Ch i Was to take notes of the 

opinions wereffistact 11 H ‘ Sun and M °° n * HlS 

watery (Muniment h frec l uentl y expressed, he had a 
and a nersnnai 0nce caded it a soda-watery) eye, 

everything exceoTr ^ 1011 t0 He desired t0 chan S e 

Muniment e IgIon > of which he approved. 

what the Germa™ 16 ^ that he was unable to say, as yet, 

but that he honed r ^° K tl0n ilf had COme to En S land for > 
on the mntt^r tD . a b Je to give some information 

very certain W dme tbe y should meet It was 

would undertake tTn^i come for nothing, and he 

a short time <-w u 6 ( f are that they would all feel, within 
were interested in tr ha ? glven a llf t to the cause they 

tbey might very well find ,f d ^ a great ex P enence > and 
a way for them fi nd it useful to consult. If there was 

way. ‘i Quu * en and there, he was sure to know the 
u to be* Munif ree *. Wlt ^ t ^ le ma i on ty of you — as I take 
reasonable manner!!!.* T went on » Wlth his fresh, cheerful, 
has conic to 1 quite agree Wlt h you that the time 

"»h ->o« ,ha ‘ T np ° n !' and to fo,low «. 1 quite agree 

■“mint, and then actua slate of things is ’ — he paused a 
hdhdi/ Went 0n ln the same pleasant tone — ‘is 
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These remarks were received with a differing demon- 
stration some of the company declaring that if the Dutch- 
man cared to come round and smoke a pipe they wou 
be glad to see him— perhaps he’d show where the thumb- 
screws had been put on , others being strongly o t e 
opinion that they didn’t want any more advice— they had 
already had advice enough to turn a donkey’s stomach 
What they wanted was to put forth their might without any 
more palaver , to do something, or for some one , to go out 
somewhere and smash something, on the spot why not? 
—that very night While they sat there and talked, there 
were about half a million of people in London that didn t 

know where the h the morrow’s meal was to come from , 

what they wanted to do, unless they were just a collection of 
pettifogging old women, was to show them where to get it, 
to take it to them with heaped-up hands Hyacinth 
listened, with a divided attention, to interlaced iterations, 
while the talk blew hot and cold , there was a genuine 
emotion, to-night, m the rear of the ‘ Sun and Moon, and 
he felt the contagion of excited purpose But he was fol- 
lowing a train of his own , he was wondering what Muni- 
ment had m reserve (for he was sure he was only playing 
with the company), and his imagination, quickened by the 
sense of impending relations with the heroic Hoffendahl and 
the discussion as to the alternative duty of escaping or of 
Ihcing one's fate, had launched itself mto possible perils — 
two the idea of how he might, in a given case, settle for 
himself that question of paying for the lot The loud, con- 
tradictory, yam, unpractical babble went on about him, but 
he was definitely conscious only that the project of breaking 
mto the bakers’ shops was well before the assembly and 
was receiving a vigorous treatment, and that there was hke- 
wise a good deal of reference to the butchers and grocers, 
*md even to the fishmongers He was m a state of inward 
imitation , he was seized by an intense desire to stand face 
t0 flee with the sublime Hoffendahl, to hear his voice, to 
t0 'ich his mutilated hand He was ready for anything 
he knew that he himself was safe to breakfast and dine, 
l>°orly but sufficiently, and that his colleagues were perhaps 
even more crude and clumsy than usual , but a breath of 
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popular passion had passed over him, and he seemed to see, 
immensely magnified, the monstrosity of the great ulcers 
a ^ f 0r . es London — the sick, eternal misery crying, m 

e kness, in vain, confronted with granaries and trea- 
sure- ouses and places of delight where shameless satiety 
tept guard In such a mood as this Hyacinth felt that 
ere was no need to consider, to reason . the facts them- 
se ves were as imperative as the cry of the drowning ; for 
w 1 e pedantry gained time didn’t starvation gam it too ? 
7T ^ ne ^^ at Mu niment disapproved of delay, that he held 
eon 1? a< ^ T COme ^° r a *° rc rble rectification of horrible m- 
u 16S i tbe ^ asfc conversation they had had together 
thn^ ^ mi f a Liend had given him a more definite warrant 
n . f ^ 6Ver done before for numbering him m the 
this nr lmmedlate actlon > though indeed he remarked on 
thp in+i aS i? n, i < l nCe more J that particular formula which 
to ™ book ^ nder appeared to have taken such a fancy 
label n- 616 g 7 bensh - bated that sort of pretentious 

the ipcc L)r pohticians and amateurs None 

that their 6 a been ^ P^ n as possible on the pomt 
frighten it i7 USt be now to lighten society, and 

classes were 6( i ^ ’ t0 raa Le it beheve that the swindled 

the idea that * l fairiy m lea gue — had really grasped 
They were n ? ° Se }^ com bmed, they would be irresistible 

grasped any “derat^ 6 ’ they hadn,|; “ theIr 
that equally nlain f 1 ~^ Iunlmen t was not slow to make 
and every tmSi- the same > society was scareable, 

ninth had needed^ a f0r the pe0 P le - If Hya ‘ 
scended lnme v, warrant to-night for a faith that tran- 
of this Quiet ™ f w °uld have found it m his recollection 
to him ma,l Pr tn!!!v°i but bond’s words came back 
his head iust nr? blm wonder what that friend had in 

talk , he had called <?i? ° ? no part m the violence of the 

him, and the chinkel to come round and sit beside 

able absorption whWh^J 0 C ° nfer t0gether m comfort ' 
th e passing to and frr, 7 atmosphere grew denser, 

flush of faces mnm hre-brands more lively, and the 

hked to know rrmch P ° rt f ntous What Hyacinth would have 
tioned to him *.° u was Muniment had not men- 
first, that Hoffimdahl was m London, and 
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that he had seeu him , for he ^ seen him, ^ ^ 

dodged Schmkel’s question-of that Hyacmft felt 
sura He would ask for more information later , and 
meanwhile he wished, without resentment, but mth 
certain helpless, patient longmg . *at Mummeht -uld treat 
him with a httle more confidence. . Mum- 

m regard to Hoffendahl (and tiaere evxdently was „ ^ 

ment, qmte rightly, though h f^ d ff °P P had n0 not ion of 
ment of his arrival, for a certom 2 ' ^ ^ ^ rQOmful)) 

sharing the rest of wh f ^ ^ient and devoted about, 
if there were something to be sue , would be 

Hyacinth ardently h oP e d that to hm * He 

given to show how he could practise u . t h e 

felt hot and nervous , he got up su ei \ y ’ ’ ted with the 
dark, tortuous, greasy passage whic The ^ ^ 

outer world, he went forth into t m front 

foul and sleety, but it refreshed him, an Bedraggled 

of the public house and smoked ano er p > wre tched 

and ou, ”t “d been Ihrus. 

man, with a spongy, purple face, ^ whimpere d in the 
suddenly across the threshold, sto puddles glittered 

brutal blaze of the row of bordered with 

roundabout, and the silent vista o wm trv drizzle, to 

low black houses, stretched away, “J ^ where 

ngbt ,„ d left, taftg » mgbb 

unmeasured misery lurked b n lts pain, 

ominously, monstrously, still, ° J ^h, what could 

in tVick cnrVmt behind nun > 


“^piessness ot every one - t was t hat tnac 

a definite wish while he st itself forth, with 

exalted, deluded company J°^ r P ugh the sleeping city, 
bluniment at its head, and surge b slums and bur- 
gathenng the myriad miserable 0 tremendous 

rows, and roll into the selfish squares, to a terror 

hungry voice, and awaken the B° r g d nth linger ed a quarter 
that would bring them down Hy G f coming 

but*,, 6»»b s Pf“ d ?„r„„S S“b-,o»n., m 
off, and he finally returned to tne n 7 
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a state of tormented wonder as to what better idea than this 
very bad one (which seemed to our young man to have at 
the least the merit that it was an idea) Muniment could be 
revolving in that too-comprehensive brain of his 

As he re-entered the place he saw that the meeting was 
breaking up in disorder, or at all events m confusion, and 
that, certainly, no organised attempt at the rescue of the 
proletariat would take place that night All the men were 
on their feet and ivere turning away, amid a shuffling of 
enches and chairs, a hunching of shaggy shoulders, a 
rugal lowering of superflous gas, and a varied vivacity of 
lsgust and resignation. The moment after Hyacinth came 
in, i Ir Delancey, the supposititious hairdresser, jumped 
upon a chair at the far end of the room, and shrieked out 
an accusation which made every one stop and stare at him 
e , I wan t you all to know what strikes me, before 
we part company There isn’t a man in the blessed lot 
a isn t afraid of his bloody skin — afraid, afraid, afraid 1 
go anywhere with any one, but there isn’t another, by 
/ ’by what I can make out ' There isn’t a mother’s 
0r V|?, ^t h risk his precious bones 1 ’ 
the f 1S 6 0ratl0n affected Hyacinth like a quick blow m 
le^p-e^ 06 / ^ seeraec ^ to l ea P at him personally, as if a three- 
at h S n ° r some hideous hob-nailed boot, had been shied 
he r 6 room sur ged round, heaving up and down, while 
Con / ( ; lous °fa loud explosion of laughter and scorn, 
ment >g S f T O r( ter, order 1 ’ of some clear word of Muni- 
Pnim, ’ i. Sa ^’ -D^ncey, just step down ,’ of Eustache 
le. ° U ^ ' ^ 7US lnsu ^ ez It peuple — vous insulttz 

The n (. ° ot b er retorts, not remarkable for refinement 
on a momen t Hyacinth found that he had sprung up 
so rare °Pf oslte to the barber, and that at the sight of 
checker! \ Phenomenon the commotion had suddenly 
ear of th 1 Se ^ Was t ^ ie hrst time he had asked the 
w as sure c ° m P an y’ an d it was given on the spot He 
they rn „ij e °°hed very white, and it was even possible 
this dirln’r Se6 | trem hle. He could only hope that 
thmk u-’c ^ 11 1 rrL n diculous when he said, ‘I don’t 

!ay that There are others, 
want to speak for myself it 


thmk p , 6 hlm ndiculous 

besides if him t0 sa y 

him At all events, I wa 
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may do some good , I can’t help it Im not afraid, I rn 
very sure I'm not I’m ready to do anything that will do 
any good, anything, anything — I don’t care a rap In 
such a cause I should like the idea of danger I don t 
consider my bones precious in the least, compared with 
some other things If one is sure one isn t afraid, and 
one is accused, why shouldn’t one say so ? 

It appeared to Hyacinth that he was talking a long 
time, and when it was over he scarcely knew what happened 
He felt himself, in a moment, down almost under the feet 
of the other men , stamped upon with intentions of ap- 
plause, of familiarity , laughed over and jeered over, 
hustled and poked in the ribs He felt himself also 
pressed to the bosom of Eustache Poupin, who apparently 
was sobbing, while he heard some one say, * Did ye hear 
the little beggar, as bold as a lion?’ A trial of personal 
prowess between him and Mr Delancey was proposed, 
but somehow it didn’t take place, and at the end of five 
minutes the club-room emptied itself, not, evidently, to be 
reconstituted, outside, m a revolutionary procession. Paul 
Muniment had taken hold of Hyacinth, and said, 1 11 
trouble you to stay, you little desperado I’ll be blowed if 
I ever expected to see you on the stump ! Muniment 
remained, and M. Poupin and Mr Schinkel lingered in 
their overcoats, beneath a dim, surviving gasbumer, in 
the unventilated medium in which, at each renewed 
gathering, the Bloomsbury club seemed to recognise itself 
1 Upon my word, I believe you’re game, said Muniment, 
looking down at him with a serious face 

‘Of course you think it’s swagger, “self-loaf, as 
Schmkel says But it isn’t’ Then Hyacinth asked, ‘ In 
Gods name, why don’t we do something?’ 

‘ Ah, my child, to whom do you say it ? Eustache 
p °upm exclaimed, folding his arms, despairingly 
Whom do you mean by “we”?’ said Muniment 
‘ All the lot of us There are plenty of them ready ’ 
‘Ready for what? There is nothing to be done here ’ 
Ujacinth stared ‘ Then why the deuce do you come ?’ 
‘I daresay I shan’t come much more This is a place 
you have always overestimated ’ 
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‘I wonder if I have overestimated you/ Hyacinth 
murmured, gazing at his friend 

c Don’t say that — he’s going to introduce us to 
Hoffendahl !’ Schinkel exclaimed, putting away his pipe 
in a receptacle almost as large as a fiddlecase 

‘ Should you like to see the genuine article, Robinson ? 
Muniment asked, with the same unusual absence of jocosity 
m his tone 

‘The genuine article?’ Hyacinth looked from one of 
his companions to the other 

‘You have never seen it yet — though you think you 
have ’ 

‘And why haven’t you shown it to me before?’ 

‘ Because I had never seen you on the stump ’ This 
time Muniment smiled 

‘ Bother the stump 1 I was trusting you ’ 

‘ Exactly so That gave me time ’ f 

‘ Don’t come unless your ramd is made up, won petit, 
said Poupm 

‘Are you going now — to see Hoffendahl?’ Hyacinth 
cried. 

‘ Don’t shout it all over the place He wants a genteel 
little customer like you/ Muniment went on 

‘Is it true? Are we all going?’ Hyacinth demanded, 
eagerly 

‘ Yes, these two are m it , they are not very artful, but 
they are safe,’ said Muniment, looking at Poupm and 
SchmkeL 

‘Are you the genmne article, Muniment?’ asked 
Hyacinth, catching this look 

( Muniment dropped his eyes on him , then he said, 
Yes, you’re the boy he wants It’s at the other end of 
London , we must have a growler ’ 

Be calm, my child , me void /’ And Eustache Poupm 
led Hyacinth out 

They all walked away from the ‘ Sun and Moon/ and 
it v-as not for some five minutes that they encountered the 
our-wheeled cab which deepened so the solemnity of their 
expedition. After they were seated m it, Hyacinth learned 
a t Hoffendahl was in London but for three days, was 
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liable to hurry away on the morrow, and was accustomed 
to receive visits at all kinds of queer hours. It was 
getting to be midnight, the drive seemed interminable, 
to Hyacinth’s impatience and curiosity He sat next to 
Muniment, who passed his arm round him, as if by way 
of a tacit expression of indebtedness. They all ended by 
sitting silent, as the cab jogged along murky miles, and 
by the time it stopped Hyacinth had wholly lost, m the 
drizzling gloom, a sense of their whereabouts. 




BOOK THIRD 




XXII 


Hv^cinih got up early — an operation attended with very 
little effort, as he had scarcely closed his eyes all night 
What he saw from his window made him dress as rapidly 
ns a young man could do who desired more than ever 
that his appearance should not give strange ideas about 
lum an old garden, with parterres m cunous figures, and 
1'tde intervals of lawn which appeared to our hero’s cockney 
vision fantastically green. At one end of the garden was a 
Pnrapct of mossy brick, which looked down on the other 
s 'de into a canal, or moat, or quaint old pond , and from 
the same standpoint there was also a view of a considerable 
PW of the mam body of the house (Hyacinth’s room 
a Ppeared to be m a wing commanding the extensive, 
Regular back), which was nchly gray wherever it was not 
S^en with ivy and other dense creepers, and everywhere 
infinitely like a picture, with a high-piled, ancient, russet roof, 
broken by huge chim neys and queer peep-holes and all 
m anner of odd gables and windows on different lines and 
^tique patches and protrusions, and a particularly fascinating 
architectural excrescence in which a wonderful clock face 
''as lodged — a clock face covered with gilding and blazonry 
h* 11 showing many traces of the years and the weather 
hyacinth had never in his life been in the country — the 
re al country, as he called it, the country which was not the 
jriere raveled fringe of London — and there entered through 
“ s open casement the breath of a world enchantingly new 
an d, after his recent fevensh hours, inexpressibly refreshing 
° brm , a sense 0 f swee t, sunny air and mingled odours, 
111 strangely pure and agreeable, and a kind of musical 
silence, the greater part of which seemed to consist of the 
Vo 'ce$ of birds. There were tall, quiet trees near by, and 
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afar off, and everywhere , and the group of objects which 
greeted Hyacinth’s eyes evidently formed only a comer of 
larger spaces and a more complicated scene. There was a 
world to be revealed to him : it lay waiting, with the dew 
upon it, under his windows, and he must go down and take 
Ins first steps m it. 


The night before, at ten o’clock, when he arrived, he had 
only got the impression of a mile-long stretch of park, after 
turning m at a gate , of the cracking of gravel under the 
wheels of the fly • and of the glow of several windows, 
suggesting in-door cheer, in a fagade that lifted a variety of 
vague pinnacles into the starlight. It was much of a rehef 
to him then to be informed that the Princess, in con- 
sideration of the lateness of the hour, begged to be excused 
till the morrow , the delay would give him time to recover 
is balance and look about him This latter opportunity 
was offered him first as he sat at supper m a vast dining-room, 
wit the butler, whose acquaintance he had made m South 
reet, behind his chair He had not exactly wondered 
iow e should be treated there was too much vagueness in 
IS !' once P* :lon °f the way m which, at a country-house, 
1 1] V1 f^ US ( ^ lstlnctlons might bemadeand shades of importance 
f U \i 3 ^ was P^ 8 ^ that the best had been ordered 

or im He was, at all events, abundantly content with 
wi r< ^ Ce jP tl0n and more and more excited by it The repast 
hn 6 ^ough his other senses were so awake that 
and df °PP e< ^ out and he ate, as it were, without eating), 
.1 , e £ ra y e mechanical servant filled his glass with a liquor 
a 111111 of some lmes m Heats — m the ‘ Ode to 

nmhcL n 1 ^ ale ' -^ e wondered whether he should hear a 
of this ^ 6 i &t x Medle y (^ e knew nothing about the seasons 
to talk 1°°^ lst ' 5 niso whether the butler would attempt 
he wqc f a m ,’ aad ldeas about him, knew or suspected who 
his doinrr^ which, after all, there was no reason for 

had f. n SSS ^S^t be the poverty of the luggage that 
how ever f transported from Lomax Place Mr Withers, 
addressed tf V fh ln tlus manner that Hyacinth heard him 
station) aa ^ 6 ? adman w ho conveyed the visitor from the 

him at ldrdler symptom of sociability than to ask 

mn time he would be called m the' morning , to 
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which out young man replied that he preferred 1 not to be 

oiled at all — he would get up by lnmselt The tote 

rejoined, ‘ Very good, sir,’ while Hyacinth thought p 

that he puzzled him a good deal, arid even co sbou ]d 

question of giving him a glimpse of his 1 en ob ct 

be revealed, later, m a manner less grac 

of this anticipatory step, in Hyacinth’s 

should not be oppressed and embarrassed 

to which he was unused , but the idea came . 

the simple reason that before he spoke he found L tot he 

already was inured to bemg waited upon nnc;cl0US that 

deprecate attentions departed, and he ecame 

there were none he should care to miss, or was not quite 

prepared for He knew he probab y n irre Dressible 
too much, but he couldn’t help tins— -i was , commit 
tendency and an error he should doubtless always commit ^ 

He lay m a bed “ p oSe m some degree 

insure rest that it was probably responsive, ? „ 

for his restlessness, and in a large, ig > ^ bgbt 

dressing-glasses emitted ghostly glances e w£r£ many 
was extinguished. Suspended on me Hvacinth 

pnnts, mezzotints and old He 

supposed, possibly without reasoj tob ^ h)S ^dle and 

got up several times m the mg t, g ■ d at himse jf in 

walked about looking at them. H everything was 

one of the long glasses, and m a P than ever th at 

on such a scale it seemed to , be came 

Mademoiselle Vmer’s son was a ny P , dusters and 

downstairs he encountered housemaids, with m.ste ^ 

brooms, or perceived them, t^oug^ that they 

knees before fireplaces , and 1 been a guest of 

regarded him more boldly than 1 however, ceased 

*e usual land. Such a reflection * ^ beg un 

to trouble him after he had passe himself loose 

to roam through the park, into the nearer 

at first, and then, in narrowing > of brea thless 

grounds. He rambled for an hour, ^ fem and brac ken 
uostasy , brushing the dew from tbe fragrant air, 

and the nch borders of the gar en > turc at the touch 

and stopping everywhere, m munnunng rapture, 
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of some exquisite impression His whole walk was peopled 
with recognitions , he had been dreaming all his life of 
just such a place and such objects, such a morning and such 
a chance It was the last of April, and everything was 
fresh and vivid , the great trees, in the early air, were a blur 
of tender shoots Round the admirable house he revolved 
repeatedly , catching every point and tone, feasting on its 
expression, and wandering whether the Princess would 
observe his proceedings from the window, and whether, if 
she did, they would be offensive to her. The house w r as 
not hers, but only hired for three months, and it could flatter 
no pnncely pride that he should be struck with it There 
was something in the w f ay the gray walls rose from the green 
mvn that brought tears to his eyes; the spectacle of long 
uration unassociated with some sordid infirmity or poverty 
was new to him , he had lived with people among whom 
0 age meant, for the most part, a grudged and degraded 
survival In the majestic preservation of Medley there was 
a m of serenity of success, an accumulation of dignity and 


, °otman sought him out, in the garden, to tell hin 
fa of- ^ aSt Was read y He had never thought of break 
’ ^ 1 1 as a ^ le wa ^ed back to the house, attended by th< 
ru e flunkey, this offer appeared a free, extra vagan 
fa si uaex P ected an d romantic He found he was to break- 

asked no questions; but when he hac 
Pnnrp 6 k uder ^e m and informed him that the 
mennJh ] W °u ^ S6e k lm after luncheon, but that in the 
entire! v If 1 6 Wls ^ ed hmi to understand that the library wa£ 
hour he h a S service * £ After luncheon ’ — that threw the 
him qnmf C f me for very far into the future, and it caused 
it worth ff? uslon of mind that the Pnncess should think 

Saturday Jvemn^t^M 6 t0 Stay at her hoUSe from 
pumose *w g t0 , Monda y morning if it had been her 

meetms- S f ? luc ^ 1 ^ visit should elapse without thejr 
impressions that ^ eith f r sll S hted nor impatient, the 
themselves a qnffi ™ alread y crowded upon him were m 
precisely ln <= if reward J an d what could one do better, 

The butler shof-prfi? 1011 ^ &S that ’ than wait for a P nncess ? 

him the way to the library, and left him 
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planted in the middle of it, staring at the t r e as u r e s 
instantly perceived it contained It was an old brown . room 
of great extent-even the ceiling was brown, though there 
were figures in it dimly gilt where row upon row 
lettered backs returned his discriminating P rof “ sl °^ al 
A fire of logs crackled in a great chimney, and there were 
alcoves with deep window-seats, and arm-c sue 
had never seen, luxurious, leather-covere , vn , , 

ment for holdmg one’s volume , and a vast ^writing table, 
before one of the windows, furnished wit a pe ec 8 
of paper and pens, mkstands and blotters, 
candlesticks, reels of twme, paper-weig , nnnc i 

Hyacinth had never imagined so many aids to c 0 ^P° n £ 

ence, and before he turned away he a wn en 

MilUcent, m a hand even more beautiful than usual hi 
penmanship was very minute, but at the same time wonder- 
fully free and fair-largely for the pleasure of seeing Medley 
Hall’ stamped in crimson, heraldic-lookmg characters at the 
top of his paper In the course of an hour he had ravaged 
the collection, taken down almost every book, wishing he 
could keep it a week, and put it back q uic y> H 

caught the next, which appeared even more desirable. ^He 

discovered many rare bindings, and ga er himself 

from an inspection of them-ideas 1 which 1 he felt himself 
perfectly capable of reproducing Altogether, 

true happiness, at that moment, was that, for a month o 

two, he should be locked into the library at MecUey He 
forgot the outer world, and the momrng waned 
beautiful vernal Sunday— while he lin g ered J; h d 

He was on the top of a ladder when heheardavoice 
remark, ‘I am afraid they are very dusty, m this i house 
you know, it is the dust of centuries , and, ^ 

he saw Madame Grandom stotioned^ m th ^ ^ 

room He instantly prepared to descend not 

salutation, when she exclaimed, Stay, stay, > 
grddy , we can talk from here • I only came m i to show 

you we are in the house, and tote you hours _, 

Patience. The Princess will probably see y°^ in th 

‘I really hope so,’ said Hyacinth, from his perch, nther 

dismayed at the ‘ probably ’ 
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‘ Naturhch ,’ the old lady rejoined , £ but people have 
come, sometimes, and gone away without seeing her. It 
all depends upon her mood ’ 

‘ Do you mean even \shen she has sent for them?’ 

‘ Oh, who can tell whether she has sent for them or not ?’ 
‘But she sent for me, you know,’ Hyacinth declared, 
staring down — struck with the odd effect of Madame 


Grandom’s wig in that bird’s-eye view. 

‘ Oh yes, she sent for you, poor young man ! ’ The old 
lady looked up at him with a smile, and they remained 
a moment exchanging a silent scrutiny. Then she added, 
‘ Captain Sholto has come, like that, more than once , and 
he has gone away no better off.’ 

1 Captain Sholto ? ’ Hyacinth repeated. 

‘Very true, if we talk at this distance I must shut the 
door.’ She took her way back to it (she had left it open), 
and pushed it to ; then advanced into the room again, with 
her superannuated, shuffling step, walking as if her shoes 
were too big for her Hyacinth meanwhile descended the 
ladder ‘ Ecco > She’s a capnccwsa? said the old lady 
I don’t understand how you speak of her,’ Hyacinth 
remarked, gravely. ‘You seem to be her fnend, yet you 
say ^things that are not favourable to her ’ 

Dear young man, I say much worse to her about herself 
t an I should ever say to you. I am rude, oh yes — even 
to you, to whom, no doubt, I ought to be particularly kind 

'll” k am n0t ^ se * It 1S not our German nature You 
Wi ear me some day. I am the fnend of the Princess , 
i wou d be well enough if she never had a worse one 1 
u should like to be yours, too — what will you have ? 
er { P s ls °f no use At any rate, here you are.’ 
e . es ’ " ere I am > decidedly !’ Hyacinth laughed, uneasily 
n k° w l° n S shall you stay? Excuse me if I ask 
nat it is part of my rudeness ’ 

work by^f Sta ^ ^ to-morrow morning. I must be at my 


ot-hpr t at vei T we ^ Don’t you jemembe 

time, how I told you to remain faithful ? ’ 

my danger^ ^ g °° d adVICG But 1 think yOU exag 
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‘So much the better,’ said Madame Grandom , ‘though 
now that I look at you well I doubt it a little. I see you 
you are one of those types that ladies like I can be sure 
of that, because I like you myself At my age — a hundred 
and twenty— can I not say that ? If the Pnncess were to 
do so, it would be different, remember that — that any 
flattery she may ever offer you will be on her lips much less 
discreet But perhaps she will never have the chance , you 
may never come again There are people who have come 
only once. Vedretno bene I must tell you that I am not 
in the least against a young man taking a holiday, a little 
quiet recreation, once in a while,’ Madame Grandom con- 
tinued, in her disconnected, discursive, confidential way 
1 In Rome they take it every five days , that is, no doubt, 
too often. In Germany, less often In this country, I 
Stonot understand whether it is an increase of effort the 


English Sunday is so difficult 1 This one will, however, in 
“y cose, have been beautiful for you Be happy, make 
yourself comfortable , but go home to-morrow 1 ’ And with 
mis injunction Madame Grandom took her way again to 
the door, while Hyacinth went to open it for her ‘ I can 
toy that, because it is not my house. I am only here like 
y° u - And sometimes I think I also shall go to-morrow 1 ’ 

I imagine you have not, like me, your living to get, 
every day That is reason enough for me,’ said Hyacinth, 
hhe paused in the doorway, with her expressive, ugly, 
n my little eyes on his face. ‘ I believe I am nearly as 
P°° r as you And I have not, like you, the appearance of 
w ° mt y Yet I am noble,’ said the old lady, shaking her 

o 


And I am not 1’ Hyacinth rejoined, smiling 
It is better not to be lifted up high, like our fnend. 
,'to 3 not give happiness ’ 

wherpV 0 ° nes self ’ P osslbl y > but t0 others 1 ’ From 
oanpli j hey stood i Hyacinth looked out into the great 
with ed f and decorated haU > lighted from above and roofed 
a tar away dim fresco, and the reflection of this 
, j. Ur oame into his appreciative eyes. 

receive y ° U admire e\ery thing here very much — do you 
groat pleasure ? ’ asked Madame Grandom 
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1 Oh, so much — so much ! ’ 

She considered him a moment longer ‘ JPoiwi no ^ she 

murmured, as she turned away 

A couple of hours later the Princess sent for Hyacinth, 
and he was conducted upstairs, through corridors carpeted 
with crimson and hung with pictures, and ushered into a 
ind of bright drawing-room, which he afterwards learned 
t at his hostess regarded as her boudoir The sound of 
music had come to him outside the door, so that he was 
prepared to find her seated at the piano, if not to see her 
continue to play after he appeared. Her face was turned 
1 n t e direction from which he entered, and she smiled at 
11m while the servant, as if he had just arrived, formally 
pronounced his name, without lifting her hands from the 

1 fa t a room > placed m an angle of the house and 
'o 1 e rom two sides, was large and sunny, upholstered in 
res gay chintz, furnished with all sorts of sofas and low, 
arm ia r seats and convenient little tables, most of them 
1 , in ^ S re at bowls of early flowers, littered over with 
.? nev, spapcrs, magazines, photographs of celebrities, 
t > eir signatures, and full of the marks of luxurious and 
_ I mcoent habitation Hyacinth stood there, not 
^ arj an d the Princess, still playing and 
if tow ard a seat near the piano ‘ Put your- 

nhv J CrC i an< * * ,sten to me J Hyacinth obeyed, and she 
* ? n * time without glancing at him This left him 
.u.m r , Le t0 rest his eyes on her own face and person, 
‘-’tli an ° °° e< ^ Q hout the room, vaguely, absently, but 
in her mM^ reSSIOn tl UiCt happiness, as if she were lost 
her v,a‘ h^u’ S00t k'-^ an d pacified by it A window near 
tII » ‘ an< ^ the soft clearness of the day and 

ti c \ lr 0 , spring diffused themselves, and made 

'-'tr iordin-ir < i!* r U anc * l )Ure ^he Princess struck him as 
*, j ‘ \ ><>“"8 and fair, and she seemed so slim and 

dc 'cd* utr n< ‘ nc ^’ too » m spite of having neither aban- 

„ K.c'^ C { U r at,0n n or offered him her hand, that he 

\ Cult at last, with the sense that all his 

* c . _ ! Rr ^Us tension, was leaving him, and that 

[ ^ r r '‘Hiducvs, in the free original way with 
} would always treat him. 'i his peculnr 
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manner — half cons, deration, half fellm.a l.n.-seen .e^o 

Lh other , he had never hstened to ^ 

sion which was the essence 01 everlasting 

mingled light which seemed 

summer, and yet tosuggest ® ^ memory She 

some expenence that w only 1 added> j augh mg, 
asked him if he cared for music, an w hde he 

that she ought to have made sure f t^ ^ Street , 

“^tvf ^ Sjotlen-that he was awfuUy fond 

The sense of the beauty ° f ^ ’ffiwSty that 

our young man in a highdegr, , every element of love- 
made him conscious, to adoraUo: , J ^ ^ that 

lmess, every delicacy of future, « ' ^ jf he had appr e 
contributed to charm. Eren, t > d from the 

ciated less the deep harmonies the Process ^ ^ 

piano, there would have been watch her admirable 

situation, m such an opportunity of her head an d 

outlrne and movement, the nob th h ving flower- 

to, the gathered op glonea of her too, ^ ]ighl 

like freshness which had no nee a y0 ung girL 

She was dressed m fair colours, as P ^ w hat he 

Before she ceased playing she asked Hyacmth w 
would like to do m the afternoon wouM 
objection to taking a drive ’ with ^ tQ attend t0 

he might enjoy the country S sQUnd q( ^ p , m0 f 

his answer, which was covered by . ft her very little 

but if she had done so it would ^ remained 

doubt as to the reality of h,S ‘"^hile her hands wandered 

gazing at the cornice of the ro°m, w cam e 

to and fro , then suddenly she stopped, g P thg most j 
toward her companion. ‘ It is P r0 t Would you 

shall ever bore you you know Ae J ^ ^ 

very kindly close the piano ? Ioom and sank 

request, and she went to another part of th 
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removed the latter ornament to salute the little bookbinder), 
with whom his companion spoke Italian, which Hyacinth 
understood sufficiently to perceive that she addressed her 
cook in the second person singular, as if he had been a 
feudal retamer He remembered that was the way the 
three Musketeers spoke to then: lackeys. The Pnncess 
explained that the gentleman in the white cap was a de- 
lightful creature (she couldn’t endure English servants, 
though she was obliged to have two or three), who would 
her plenty of nsottos and polentas — she had quite 
the palate of a contadina. She showed Hyacinth every- 
the queer transmogrified comer that had once been 
a c ^ la P e l , the secret stairway which had served in the per- 
secutions of the Catholics (the owners of Medley were, 
‘he the Princess herself, of the old persuasion), the 
musicians’ gallery, over the hall , the tapestried room, 
which people came from a distance to see , and the haunted 
chamber (the two were sometimes confounded, but they 
were quite distinct), where a dreadful individual at certain 
mes made his appearance — a dwarfish ghost, with an 
enormous head, a dispossessed brother, of long ago (the 
eldest), who had passed for an idiot, which he wasn’t, and 
hnh somehow been made away with The Pnncess offered 
her visitor the pnvilege of sleeping in this apartment, declar- 
,n & however, that nothing would induce her even to enter 
u alone, she being a benighted creature, consumed with 
nbject superstitions. * I don’t know whether I am religious, 
^d whether, if I were, my religion would be superstitious, 
ut my superstitions are certainly religious ’ She made 
her young friend pnqq through the drawingroom very 
cursorily, remarking that they should see it again it was 
rathet stupid — drawing-rooms in English country-houses 
were always stupid , indeed, if it would amuse him, they 
would sit there after dinner Madame Grandom and she 
Really sat upstairs, but they would do anything that he 
8 °uld find more comfortable. 

At last they went out of the house together, and as they 
d s ° she explained, as if she wished to justify herself 
against the imputation of extravagance, that, though the 
Place doubtless struck lnm as absurdly large for a couple of 
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quiet women, and the whole thing was not m the least 
what she would have preferred, yet it was all far cheaper 
than he probably imagined , she would never have looked 
at it if it hadn’t been cheap It must appear to him 
so preposterous for a woman to associate herself with the 
great uprising of the poor and yet live in palatial halls — a 
place with forty or fifty rooms. This was one of only two 
a lusions she made that day to her democratic sympathies , 
ut it fell very happily, for Hyacinth had been reflecting 
precisely upon the anomaly she mentioned It had been 
present to him all day , it added much to the way life 
practised on his sense of the tragic-comical to think of the 
nncesss having retired to that magnificent residence m 
or er to concentrate her mind upon the London slums 
e istened, therefore, with great attention while she related 
iat she had taken the house only for three months, m any 
case, ecause she wanted to rest, after a winter of visiting 

?ii C fi, 1Vln ^ P U ^ 1C ( as the English spent their lives, with 
eir celebrated worship of the ‘ home ’), and yet didn’t 
vis as yet to return to town — though she was obliged to 
on ess t at she had still the place in South Street on her 

if- n tv.’ t u t0 ^ er deciding unexpectedly to go on with 
^ ^ t an mov e out her things But one had to keep 
S l n ^ S somevv here, and why wasn’t that as good a 
l J'f ac e ^ another ? Medley was not what she would 
1 °\ S ^ e ka d keen left to herself, but she had not 

mt-n t v t0 u Se ^ she never was , she had been bullied 
and wh ^ a ^ d^e owners, whom she had met somewhere 
tW cv>° a , ma d e U P to her immensely, persuading her 
than cV> e mi ^ t reall y have it for nothing — for no more 
old nnrc W ° U ^ ^ lve ^ or tke ^ttle honeysuckle cottage, the 
nhat shp°v! a f e u em ^ owere d in clematis, which were really 
old" miict- a Gen l00km S f° r Besides it was one of those 

always difflcXtoTi’ eVer S ° ^ fr0n ' t0Wn ’ whlch 11 was 
a wietchpd k ° ° r t0 get a P nce for > and then lt: was 
three hourt ^ » Hyacmth, for whom his 

had not been been a Senes of happy throbs ’ 

he asked thp Wltk lts geographical remoteness, and 

tion. by iiciy-i tr f r , lncess what she meant, in such a connec- 
rasing the word ‘wretched.’ To this she replied 
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~ e ?H C< V V f tUmbhng t0 pieces ' inconvenient in every 
respect, full of ghosts and bad smells. « That rs the only 
reason 1 come to have it I don’t want you to think me 
more luxurious than I am, or that I throw away money 
ever, never I Hyacinth had no standard by which he 
could measure the importance his opinion would have for 
Z* and he perceived that though she judged him as a 
eature still open to every initiation, whose naiveli would 
fn t£r , taia her > 11 was also her fancy to treat him as an old 
end, a person to whom she might have had the habit of 
erring her difficulties. Her performance of the part she 
d undertaken to play was certainly complete, and every- 
ln g lay before him but the reason she had for playing it 
One of the gardens at Medley took the young man’s 
6314 heyond the others, it had high brick walls, on the 
™ nn y s ‘des of which was a great training of apricots and 
Pums, and straight walks, bordered with old-fashioned 
omely flowers, inclosing immense squares where other 
nut-trees stood upright and mint and lavender floated in 
e mr Jn the southern quarter it overhung a small, dis- 
ced canal, and here a high embankment had been raised, 
' v uich was also long and broad and covered with fine turf, 

50 mat the top of it, looking down at the canal, made a 
[j^gnificent grassy terrace, than which, on a summer’s day, 
ere could be no more delightful place for strolling up and 
°wn with a companion — all the more that, at either end, 
Was a cunous pavilion, in the manner of a tea-house, which 
completed the scene in an old-world sense and offered rest 
an ® Pnvacy, a refuge from sun or shower One of these 
Pavilions was an asylum for gardeners' tools and superfluous 
ower-pots , the other was covered, inside, with a queer 
'-rnnese paper, representing ever so many times over a 
group of people with faces like blind kittens, having tea 
'voile they sat on the floor It also contained a big, clumsy 
ln “Od cabinet, in which cups and saucers showed tbem- 
selvea through doors of greenish glass, together with a 
carve d cocoanut and a pair of outlandish idols. On a 
3 il elf, over a sofa, not very comfortable though it had 
cushions of faded tapestry, which looked like samplers, 

Was a row of novels, out of date and out of print— novels 
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that one couldn’t have found any more and that were only 
there On the chimney-piece was a bowl of dried rose- 
leaves, mixed with some aromatic spice, and the whole place 
suggested a certain dampness. 

On the terrace Hyacinth paced to and fro with the 
Princjess until she suddenly remembered that he had not 
had his luncheon. He protested that this was the last 
thing he wished to think of, but she declared that she had 
not asked him down to Medley to starve him and that he 
must go back and be fed They went back, but by a very 
roundabout way, through the park, so that they really had 
half an hour’s more talk She explained to him that she 
herself breakfasted at twelve o’clock, in the foreign fashion, 
and had tea m the afternoon , as he too was so foreign he 
might like that better, and m this case, on the morrow, 
they would breakfast together. He could have coffee, and 
anything else he wanted, brought to his room when he woke 
up When Hyacinth had sufficiently composed himself, in 
the presence of this latter image — he thought he saw a 
footman arranging a silver service at his bedside — he men- 
tioned that really, as regarded the morrow, he should have 
to be back m London There was a train at nine o’clock , 
e hoped she didn’t mind his taking it She looked at him 
a moment, gravely and kindly, as if she were considering 
an abstract idea, and then she said, * Oh yes, I nnnd it 
very much N ot to-morrow — some other day ’ He made 

no rejoinder, and the Princess spoke of something else, 
t at is, his rejoinder was private, and consisted of the 
re ection that he would leave Medley in the morning, 
w atever she might say He simply couldn’t afford to stay, 

it C ° t out wor k And then Madame Grandoni 

oug t it so important , for though the old lady was obscure 
sne was decidedly impressive The Princess's protest, how- 
ever, was to be reckoned with, he felt that it might take 
wb 0 ^ 1 eS f curS0I L than the words she had j'ust uttered, 
i C ^ ma -ke it embarrassing She was less solemn, 
lc ^ 5 than Madame Grandoni had been, but there 
wav m k er s ^ght seriousness and the delicate 

to tell W K lC ^ S ^ e sl S ni ^ e d a sort of command that seemed 
ni his liberty was going — the liberty he had 
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managed to keep (till the other ^y, when he 8^ had m 
dahl a mortgage on it), and th p r uiy This 

some degree consoled him for 0 b “ ome 0 f himif he should 
made him uneasy , what wou d b ^ ^ undertake n, at the 
add another servitude to ^ ° m that dim 

»d of tat long, anxious caMnvt m M 

hdbedtoom ot ahouso as * „ d Poupm and 

even now not clear, wtuie m -accented the vow? 

Schinkel, all visibly pale, ksten _ hQW P disconnected, 
Muniment and Poupm and S ent hour, how 

all the same, he felt from the “ , mad P the pdgnmage m 
little he was the young man who , . could have 

the cab , and how the two latter, at least,.f they «> to , 

a glimpse of him now, would won « d himself, while 
As to this, Hyacinth she had 

the Pnncess touched upon th ‘ P P ns ghe had gathered, 
seen, the impressions and co to such matters as these 
smce their former meeting 11 , appeared to wish 

that she directed the conversation ■> at her 

to keep it off his own concerns, question of her 

continued avoidance of the slums , of her fnends by 
intended sacnfices She mention __ houses, their 

name, but she talked of then d t jjy a cinth would 

manners, taking for granted, as » edified, but 

always follow So far as he fo e urac he didn’t 
be had to admit to himself ^ events, if he had 

know what she was talking about. associates dukes, 

been with the dukes (she didn , or d e r), he would 
but Hyacmth was sure they , were ghe appeared, on 

have got more satisfaction from t ly to think 

fc .hole, ,o judge the ‘You 

Poorly of its wit, and even wors and duU) ’ she 

bnow people oughtn’t to be b p feebng t hat he 

said, and Hyacmth turned tnis ’ w of a person 

certainly had not yet caught the p ' tlon 0 f bores. He 

for whom the aristocracy was a hearing that it was 

had sometimes taken great pleasur ^ disa pp 0 inted m the 
fabulously profligate, but be was g be rem arked that 

bad account the Pnncess S av ® 01 ht to have menhoned 
sbe herself was very corrupt-she ought to na 
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that before — but she had never been accused of being 
stupid Perhaps he would discover it, but most of the 
people she had had to do with thought her only too lively. 
The second allusion that she made to their ulterior designs 
(Hyacinth’s and hers) was when she said, ‘ I determined to 
see it’ she was speaking still of English society — ‘to 
learn for myself what it really is, before we blow it up I 
have been here now a year and a half, and, as I tell you, 
I feel that I have seen It is the old regime again, the 
rottenness and extravagance, bristling with every iniquity 
and every abuse, over which the French Revolution passed 
hke a whirlwind ; or perhaps even more a reproduction of 
Roman society in its decadence, gouty, apoplectic, depraved, 
gorged and clogged with wealth and spoils, selfishness and 
scepticism, and waiting for the onset of the barbarians 
You and I are the barbarians, you know.’ The Pnncess 
WaS P r . ett y S enera l> after all, m her animadversions, and 
regaled him with no anecdotes (he rather missed them) that 
woa , ave betrayed the hospitality she had enjoyed She 
cou n t treat him absolutely as if he had been an ambas- 
sa or By way of defending the anstocracy he said to her 
at it couldn t be true they were all a bad lot (he used that 
expression because she had let him know that she liked 
, in ^ ^ s Peak m the manner of the people), masmuch as 
e a an acquaintance among them — a noble lady — who 
was one of the purest, kindest, most conscientious human 

chPP 7 aS P ossl ble to imagine At this she stopped 
r an ooked at him; then she asked, ‘Whom do you 
mean— a noble lady ? 5 

Langnsh^° Se t * iere 13 no barm saying Lady Aurora 

[l know her. Is she nice ? ’ 

£ * 1Jke her ever so much ’ 

, i? she Pretty, clever ? ’ 

Hyacinth PrStt ^’ s he IS very uncommon,’ said 

< |T , 

tated chi 1 y ° U make her acquaintance ? ’ As he hesi- 
‘ No ^ ent c Hid you bind some books for her?’ 

‘ " here isthat ? m ^ PlaCC Called Audle y Court ’ 
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1 In Camberwell ’ > 

‘And. who Uves there? w h 0 1S bedridden.’ 

‘A young woman I was calU E 0 - do call her, 
‘And the lady yon speak ot—w 
Lydia Languish? — g oes 1° see 

‘Yes, very often’ ‘ moment, looking at him 

The Princess was silent 

‘Wfll you take me there? voun g woman I speak of 

‘With great pleasure. 1® V will perhaps 

is the sister of the chemist’s assj 

remember that I mentione one 0 f the first places 

‘Yes, I remember It ® u p cess added, walking on 
we go to I am sorry, m ieht be sorry for, but she 
Hyacinth inquired what she 8 presently remarked, 
took no noUce of his question, and p 
‘Perhaps she goes to see 

‘Goes to see whom? the brother’ She said this 

‘The chemist’s assistant-tne 

very seriously , Wvacm th rejoined, laughing u 

‘ Perhaps she does, Hy | 

she is a fine sort of won^ - fae wa5 sorry , and he again 

The Princess repeated Aurora > s being of that sort 

asked her for what— for " ffiean f or my not bemgth 

To which she replied, Nc ' , 1 0 ble lady that you hav 
first-what is it you call them 

encountered’ difference that makes You n 

be afrmd^o^d^^u^ 6 ^^^^ 1 ^ 5 ^^ jinking that you 

***■--** 

‘ Of course I don t an 
crnth, smiling -,1 

-No, how should you? 



XXIII 

He was in the library, after luncheon, when word was 
brought to him that the carnage was at the door, for 
their dnve, and when he went into the hall he found 
Madame Grandom, bonneted and cloaked, awaiting the 
descent of the Pnncess ‘ You see I go with you I am 
always there,’ she remarked, jovially. ‘ The Princess has 
me with her to take care of her, and this is how I do it 
.Besides, I never miss my drive ’ 

You are different from me ; this will be the first I have 
ever had in my life ’ He could establish that distinction 
wit out bitterness, because he was too pleased with his 
prospect to believe the old lady’s presence could spoil it 
e lad nothing^ to say to the Pnncess that she might not 

6 rJ 1 e 6 ( ^ 1( ^ n dislike her for coming, even after she had 
sai to him, in answer to his own announcement, speaking 
m er more sententiously than was her wont, ‘ It doesn’t 
surprise me that you have not spent your life m carnages 
ey ave nothing to do with your trade ’ 

ortunately not,’ he answered. 1 1 should have made 
a ridiculous coachman ’ 

^ nncess a ppeared, and they mounted into a great 
quare arouche, an old-fashioned, high-hung vehicle, ■with 

-i a faded h a mm er-cloth and a rumble where 

lei- ^ >nncess mentioned that it had been 

aloncr tv, 6 k° use )> which rolled ponderously and smoothly 
Ithevw S Wln< ^ ln £ avenue and through the gilded gates 
park. V TK SUrmounte d with an immense escutcheon) of the 
hmh tpc e Progress of this oddly composed trio had a 
Hyacmth an< ^ *bat one °f the reasons why 

There tv, u t tlie occasion to be tremendously memorable 
e mi S ht shil be greater joys m store for him— he was 
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by this time quite at sea, and co ^ d r ^ CO g 11S ^ "^pgctatte 
but he Mould never again in his life b u llt ° “b tt i e W as 

The drive was long an f ’the whote country 

f/^uilndy beautiful it 

much as this his hostess ^ m “Jdtae nod at the rich, 

she adde^ in French with a lgh > f m AnghUrre' 

humanised landscape, Voiia c y y met fairness. 

For the rest, she at there opposite to to>, « 1““' 

under her softly-swaying, ““‘f™ 3 ' V , d allowing 
eyes to where she noticed that ha tya- 

them, when the atmase sl f e enjoyed the 

charming, to meet his own ' S he and now and then 

whole affair very nearly as muc V ’ some pic turesque 

calling his attenuon to some prospe^some^p 

detail, by three words_of which h ^ Wlth her chm 


however, to greet the scenery wiui ; these 

ejaculations If Hyacmth ^ «d it 

delightful hours, he at least meas ^ ^ the fear that a 
1-ept him almost solemnly suu, the chan n, cause 

wrong movement of any sort w was especially the 

the curtain to fall upon the P J from the objects that 

case when his senses oscillated was a n ch image 

sprang up by the way, every one ^ most beautiful 

of something he had longed > t0 him, as com- 

.om,„ m England, who sot engaged 

pletely for his benefit as if h e , saw everything 

to make her portrait More than oncebe sa 

through a mist , his eyes were f room after dinner, 

That evening they sat in th he was inclined to 

as the Princess had promised, > ^ ^ t p e threat was in 

consider it, threatened him I make themselves fine, 
his prevision that the ladies wo company he should 

and that m contrast with the se n S Pac p- the only 

feel dingier than ever , having being unable to 

tolerably decent coat he possessed, and^D ^ cmlised 
exchange it for a garment 0 
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people (so much he knew, if he couldn’t emulate them), 
put on about eight o’clock. The ladies, when they came 
to dinner, looked festal indeed j but Hyacinth was able to 
make the reflection that he was more pleased to be dressed 
as he was dressed, meanly and unsuitably as it was, than he 
should have been to present such a figure as Madame 
Grandom, in whose toggery there was something comical 
He was coming more and more round to the sense that if 
the Princess didn’t mind his poorness, in every way, he had 
no call to mind it himself His present circumstances were 
not of his seeking — they had been forced upon him , they 
were not the fruit of a disposition to push. How little the 
rincess minded — how much, indeed, she enjoyed the con- 
sciousness that in having him about her in that manner she 
was playing a tnck upon society, the false and conventional 
society she had measured and despised — was manifest from 
the way she had introduced him to the people they found 
awaiting them in the hall on the return from their drive 
our adies, a mother and three daughters, who had come 
over to call, from Broome, a place some five miles off 
roome was also a great house, as he gathered, and Lady 
arc ant, the mother, was the wife of a county magnate 

ik 6 if^i amed ^h^ ^ey had come m on the persuasion of 
he butler, who had represented the return of the Princess 
as imminent, and who then had administered tea without 
waiting for this event The evening had drawn m chill, 
fire ln tke kal1 ’ and the y a11 sat near it, round 
if a ' a ° G ’ Under great ro °f which rose to the top of 
u? USe hyacinth conversed mainly with one of the 
nrmc te ?’ a very fine &* 1 Wlth a straight back and long 
that ’ ' 7° S f nf ; ck was encircled so tightly with a fur boa 

her whoi 00 u a j lttle t0 one Slde > she was °hhged to move 
Over \ body She had a handsome, inanimate face, 

livelv o K th r 6 , firell ght played without making it more 
few f eautl f ul V01ce > and the occasional command of a 
hunter! r 'J° r< J S She asked H yacmth with what pack he 

ate three muffins^ ^ “ mUCh ^ tenmS > and she 

dau^r^^ 11 P erceived th at Lady Marchant and her 
b ters had already been at Medley, and even guessed 
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that their reception by the Princess who probaWy thought 
them of a tiresome type, had not been enthusiastic arid 
his imagination projected itself, further stiU, into ^ motives 
which, in spite of this tepidity, must have led diem, m 
consideration of the rarity of princesses m that coimtiy to 
come a second time The talk, , in, the^firehght, while 
Hyacinth laboured, rather recklessly (for the spin 
occasion, on h.s hostess’s part, was passing into his own 
blood), with his muffin eating beauty -the conversation, 

accompanied with the bght click o e ica e evident 
as well bred as could be consistent with an odd eviden 
pampas of the Princess’s to make poor La. dy “ant 
explain everything With great ° f 

professed complete inability to un ers Hvacinth 

which her visitor meant her thin remarks, and Hyacmdi 

was scarcely able to follow her here, e won 

JEf yrjstsr* «ha, «s 

ha“pe„T , hat member of ,« mth whom 

If it should be revealed to her that she was^conversmg 

(how httle soever) with a beggarly on discovered 

though he was rather pleased at her no a , lc j ea ) 

his station (for he didn’t attribute her brevtytoh^ idea 
he entertained a little the question of its bemg perlmps his 
duty not to keep it hidden from her, not to 
cowardly disguise What did she take > ^ 

"hat didn’t she take him for-when she asked jumrf he 
hunted? Perhaps that was because it was rather dark n 
there had been more light m the great vague j 

have seen he was notone of themselves. Hyaonffi &1 
that by this time he had associated a goo ^ 

bo. they bed always known U dte” 

able to elect how to treat him Thi j anc j 

on which a young gentlewoman had no > 1 

as a consequence; he appeared to pass -.wo** r He^ 

termined not to unmask himself, o P 

that he should by the same stroke b^VJvmSss 
It was quite open to her to lean over and say to Miss 
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Marchant, ‘ You know he’s a wretched little bookbinder, 
earning a few shillings a week in a horrid street m Soho. 
There are all kinds of low things — and I suspect even 
something very horrible — connected with his birth It 
seems to me I ought to mention it ’ He almost wished 
she would mention it, for the sake of the strange, violent 
sensation of the thing, a curiosity quivering within him to 
know what Miss Marchant would do at such a pinch, and 
what chorus of ejaculations — or, what appalled, irremediable 
silence — would rise to the painted roof. The responsibility, 
however, was not his , he had entered a phase of his des- 
tiny where responsibilities were suspended. Madame 
Grandoni’s tea had waked her up , she came, at every 
cnsis, to the rescue of the conversation, and talked to the 
visitors about Rome, where they had once spent a winter, 
describing with much drollery the manner in which the 
English families she had seen there for nearly half a 
century (and had met, of an evening, in the Roman world) 
inspected the ruins and monuments and squeezed into the 
great ceremonies of the church. Clearly, the four ladies 
didn’t know what to make of the Princess , but, though 
they perhaps wondered if she were a paid companion, they 
were on firm ground m the fact that the queer, familiar, fat 
person had been acquainted with the Millingtons, the 
Bunburys and the Tnpps 

After dinner (dunng which the Princess allowed herself 
a considerable license of pleasantry on the subject of her 
recent visitors, declaring that Hyacmth must positively go 
with her to return their call, and must see their interior, 
their manner at home), Madame Grandom sat down to the 
piano at Christina’s request, and played to her companions 
for an hour The spaces were large in the big drawing- 
room, and our friends had placed themselves at a distance 
from each other The old lady’s music trickled forth dis- 
creetly into the pleasant dimness of the candlelight , she 
knew dozens of Italian local airs, which sounded like the 
forgotten tunes of a people, and she followed them by a 
senes of tender, plaintive German Lieder , awaking, without 
violence, the echoes of the high, pompous apartment. It 
v>as the music of an old woman, and seemed to quaver a 
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Utile, as her srngrng might have done Hie 
buned m a deep chair, listened, behind her fen. Hyacintti 
It least suooosed she listened, at any rate, she neve 
IS TS Madame Grandom Heft , the p.no^d 

came toward the young man She a nursed in 

way, a French book, in a pink cover, which she ^ursed^.n 

the hollow of her arm, and she stoo 0 ® d j t j 

■My poor little fhend, I “f “ ^ 

shall not see you again for the pr , » on 

early train, you > will have left the ouse m p n without it 
m y wig— and I never show myself to gentlemen wUhout it 

I have looked after the Princes pretty weU, aU day, to 

keep her from harm, and now I give er myself 

little. Take the same care, I beg you I^tput myself 

into my dressing gown , at my ' age ’ a j hate t0 ’be tight,’ 
oniy thing What wdl you ^ ? I ^ ed even in her 
pursued Madame Grandom, • dlscom fort suc- 

ceremomal garment to have evu. ddecl ‘and 

cessfully enough ‘Do not foft'active 

do not keep him, Christina R every foy to his work, 
young man like Mr Robinson, g S an unoccupie d 

there is nothing more exhausting ^ eyes are 

life as ours For what do we do, 

very heavy Basta /’ p rinc ess who made no 

During this little address h ^? ce rned herself, re- 
joinder to that part of 11 wnic - Madame Gran 
mained hidden behind her fan , , ^ em blazoned 

dom had wandered away she Hyacinth At 

shield and rested her eyes for a w Come nearer to 

last she said, ‘Don’t sit half a mile ■ ^^’t shout 

me. I want to say something to y ^ but at the 

across the room’ Hyacinth approac hing each 

same moment she also rose , ^ marble chimney- 

other, they met half-way, before £r closing her fan , 
Piece. She stood a little, opening an l closing ^ 

then she remarked, ‘You must be ‘“Sest* 
having yet spoken to you about our gT , 

‘No, indeed, I am not surprise a y never 

‘When you take that tone I fe % “ “ " e 
after all, become friends,’ said the Princess. 
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‘I hoped we were, already. Certainly, after the kind- 
ness you have shown me, there is no service of friendship 
that you might ask of me ' 

That you wouldn’t gladly perform? I know what you 
are going to say, and have no doubt you speak truly. But 
what good would your service do me if, all the while, you 
think of me as a hollow-headed, hollow-hearted trifler, be- 
laving in the w'orst possible taste and oppressing you with 

h K r u a T ten n 10n ^ ? Perha P s y° u can think of me ‘as— what 
shall I call it ? — as a kind of coquette.’ 

Hyacinth demurred ‘That would be very conceited’ 
Purely, you have the right to be as conceited as you 
please after the advances I have made you » Pray, who 

nn^w tter 0ne? But you P erslst ln remaining humble, 
and that is very provoking ’ 

aJTkfii th , at a ™ provoking ; it is life, and society, 

11 the difficulties that surround us ’ 

am Pr ecise ly of that opinion — that they are ev 

"' hen 1 appeal t0 y° u > frankI y- candidly, 

re^onTn tf ‘ y ~ S ,‘? ply because 1 llke y° u > for ° th « 
th k 6 Wor d t0 * lel P me t0 disregard and surmount 

° b ‘ 10ns > *° teeat th cm with the contempt they 

make vnn° U ,f 0p y ° Ur eyes ’ y ou even bIush a >‘d. and 
bv n,ea„ rse Sma ’ anc ^ tr y t0 e dge out of the situation 
rempmhp n S general devotion and insignificance Please 

moment Ah™ y °! Cease t0 be insi S nifi cant from the 
the Pnnrp ^ anythln S t0 do with you My dear fellow,’ 
way to w h^U W t nt °i n ’ m ber free ’ au dacious, fraternising 
‘ there are nen 1 ^ , beaut y and simplicity gave nobleness, 
Place, that fo^o^° s ^ d , be V6ry glad to er W> y™ r 

quills hfcouW W ‘ Sh ” e ‘° d ° ? ’ HyaCm ‘ h as 

coming from hisl.T ‘T that thls L c l uestlon . to which, as 
ceptible imrwt ^ S ’ and even as ^ ein § uttered with per- 
would cause a certain unexpectedness might attach, 

completely f momentar y embarrassment, he was 

instant « T w bis calculation She answered on the 

my friends y ° U , t0 glve me time ’ That’s ah I ask of 
’ § eff eral — all I ever asked of the best I have 
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had But none of them ever did it , none of them, that 
is, save the excellent creature who has just left us She 
understood me long ago ’ 

‘That’s all I, on my side, ask of )ou,’ said Hyacinth, 
smiling 1 Give me time, give me time,’ he murmured, 
looking up at her splendour 

‘ Dear Mr Hyacinth, I have given you months 1 — 
months since our first meeting And at present, haven’t 
I given you the whole day? It has been intentional, my 
not speaking to you of our plans Yes, our plans , I know 
what I am saying Don’t try to look stupid, you will 
never succeed. I wished to leave you free to amuse 
yourself’ 

‘ Oh, I have amused myself,’ said Hyacinth 

‘You would have been very fastidious if you hadn’t! 
However, that is precisely, in the first place, what I wished 
you to come here for To observe the impression made 
oy such a place as this on such a nature as yours, intro 
duced to it for the first time, has been, I assure you, quite 
worth my while I have already given you a hint of how 
extraordinary I think it that you should be what you are 
without having seen — what shall I call them ? — beautiful, 
delightful old things I have "been watching you , I am 
frank enough to tell you that I w r ant you to see more — 
m °re- — more 1 ’ the Princess exclaimed, with a sudden 
flicker of passion. ‘And I want to talk with you about 
bus matter, as well as others That will be for to morrow ' 

‘ To-morrow ? ' 

*r noticed Madame Grandom took for granted just 
n °w that you are going But that has nothing to do with 
the business She has so little imagination 1 ’ 

Hyacinth shook his head, smiling ‘ I can’t stay 1 ’ He 
hud an idea his mind was made up 

She returned his smile, but there was something strangely 
touching — it was so sad, yet, as a rebuke, so gentle — in the 
frme m which she replied, ‘ You oughtn’t to force me to beg 
“ isn’t nice ’ 

He had reckoned without that tone, all his reasons 
suddenly seemed to fall from under him, to liquefy He 
remained a moment, looking on the ground , then he said, 
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‘Princess, you have no idea — how should >ou have ? — into 
the midst of what abject, pitiful preoccupations you thrust 
yourself X have no money — I have no clothes ' 

‘ What do you want of money p This isn't an hotel.’ 

‘ Every day 1 stay here I lose a day’s wages, and I live 
on my wages from day to day * 

* Let me, then, give you wages You will work for me.' 
‘What do you mean — work for you?’ 

‘You will bind all my books I ha\c ever so many 
foreign ones, m paper.’ 

‘ You speak as if I had brought my tools 1 ’ 

‘ No, I don’t imagine that. I will give you the w'ages 
now', and you can do the work, at your leisure and con- 
venience, afterwards Then, if you want anything, you 
can go over to Bonchester and buy it There are very 
good shops , I have used them.’ Hyacinth thought of a 
great many things at this juncture, the Princess had that 
quickening effect upon him Among others, he thought of 
these two first, that it was indelicate (though such an 
opinion was not very strongly held either m Pentonville or 
m Soho) to accept money from a woman , and second, 
that it was still more indelicate to make such a woman as 
that go down on her knees to him. But it took more than 
a minute for one of these convictions to prevail over the 
other, and before that he had heard the Princess continue, 
in the tone of mild, disinterested argument ‘ If we believe 
in the coming democracy, if it seems to us right and just, 
and we hold that m sweeping over the world the great 
wave will wash away a mynad iniquities and cruelties, why 
not make some attempt, with our own poor means — for one 
must begin somewhere — to carry out the spirit of it in our 
lives and our manners ? I want to do that I try to do it 
— in my relations with you, for instance But you hang 
back , you are not democratic 1 ' 

dhe Pnncess accusing him of a patrician offishness was 
a very fine stroke , nevertheless it left him lucidity enough 
(though he still hesitated an instant, wondering whether the 
" ords would not offend her) to say, with a smile, ‘ I have 
been strongly warned against you ’ 

1 he offence seemed not to touch her ‘ I can easily 
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understand that Of course my proceedings— though, 
after all, I have done little enough as yet— must appear 
most unnatural Che vuoU ) as Madame Grandon. says 
A certain knot of light blue ribbon, which formed put 
of the trimming of her dress, hung down, at her side, in die 
folds of it On these glossy loops Hyacinths eyes P 
pened for a moment to have rested, and e n °w 
of them up and earned it to his lips w 
work for you that you will gi'c me. If y° u give 1 
pose, by way of munificence, that is your °" n a j 

myself will Estimate the price. What decides me ts that I 
skill do it so well , at least it shall be better t n^ 
else can do-so that if you employ me ^ have been 
that reason. I have brought you a book-soyoucan see 
I did it for you last year, and went to South Street to g 
it to you, but you had already gone. d tQ 

‘ Give it to me to-morrow these wore Pi 

express so exclusively the calmness o reie 

he could be reasonable, as well as that of a 

to see the proof of h.s talent, that he was surprised ^vvhen 

she said, in the next breath, irrelevantly, ‘Who was it 

he 

dom, so he made the plainest ““^^r^ l&ehhood 

betray the old lady, and reflecting that, as 

was small that his fnend in Camberwe 

sent to meet the Pnncess (m spite f her plan ongoing 

there), no one would be hurt by it ‘A fnend of mine m 

London — Paul Muniment.’ 

‘ Paul Muniment ? ’ _ r; r _ f time we 

•I think I mentioned him to you the first time we 

'‘The person who said something good? I forget what 

T?t was sure to be something good if he said it, he is 

^Tkft makes his warning very flattenng to me 1 What 

^otnottont^f course, except the little that I could 
tell him He only spoke on general groun 
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‘ I like his name — Paul Muniment,’ the Princess said. 

1 If he resembles it, I think I should like him.’ 

‘ You would like him much better than me ’ 

‘ How do you know how much — or how little — I like 
you? I am determined to keep hold of you, simply for 
what you can show me.’ She paused a moment, with 
her beautiful, intelligent eyes smiling into his own, and 
then she continued, ‘ On general grounds, bun cntendu , 
your friend was quite right to warn you. Now those 
general grounds are just what I have undertaken to make 
as small as possible. It is to reduce them to nothing 
that I talk to you, that I conduct myself with regard to 
you as I have done What in the world is it I am 
trying to do but, by every device that my ingenuity 
suggests, fill up the inconvenient gulf that yawns between 
my position and yours? You know what I think of 
“positions”, I told you in London. For Heaven’s sake 
let me feel that I have — a little — succeeded ! ’ Hyacinth 
satisfied her sufficiently to enable her, five minutes later, 
apparently to entertain no further doubt on the question 
of his staying over On the contrary, she burst into a 
sudden ebullition of laughter, exchanging her bright, lucid 
insistence for one of her singular sallies. ‘ You must 
absolutely go with me to call on the Marchants ; it will be 
too delightful to see you there ! ’ 

As he walked up and down the empty drawing-room 
it occurred to him to ask himself whether that w T as mainly 
what she was keeping him for — so that he might help her 
to play one of her tricks on the good people at Broome 
He paced there, m the still candlelight, for a longer time 
than he measured , until the butler came and stood 
in the doorway, looking at him silently and fixedly, as if to 
let him know that he interfered with the custom of the 
house He had told the Princess that what determined 
him was the thought of the manner m which he might 
exercise his craft in her service ; but this was only half the 
influence that pressed him into forgetfulness of what he had 
most said to himself when, in Lomax Place, in an hour of 
unprecedented introspection, he wrote the letter by which 
he accepted the invitation to Medley He would go there 
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(so he said), because a man must be gallant, especially if 
he be a little bookbinder , but after he should be there he 
would insist at every step upon knowing what he was in lor 
The change that had taken place in him now, from one 
moment to another, was that he had simply ceased to care 
what he was m for All warnings, reflections, considera- 
Uons of verisimilitude, of the delicate, the natural and 
the possible, of the value of his independence, had become 
as nothing to him The cup of an exquisite experience- 
a week in that enchanted palace, a week of sue immuni y 
from Lomax Place and old Crookenden as he had never 
dreamed of— was at his lips , it was purple with the wine 
of novelty, of civilisation, and he couldn’t push it aside 
without drinking He might go home ashamed but he 
would have for evermore in his mouth the taste o n 
He went upstairs, under the eye of the but er, an on 
way to his room, at the turning of a corridor, found himse 
face to face with Madame Grandoni She had apparently 
just issued from her own apartment, the door of which stoo 
open, near her , she might have been hovenng there in ex- 
pectation of h.s footstep She had donned her dressmg- 
gown, which appeared to give her every facility for respira- 
tion, but she had not yet parted with her wig She still 
had her pmk French book under her arm, and her 
httle hands, tightly locked together in front of her, form 

stopping short , 

1 What is positive, Madame Grandoni < , 

‘That you take the tram in the morning 
‘I can’t tell you that, because it wouldn t be true. On 
the contrary, it has been settled that I shall s ^y^ ver 
am very sorry if it distresses you — but che vuole yacin 

added, smiling . c v.f> 

Madame Grandoni was a humorous woman, but she 
gave him no smile in return, she only looked at h 
moment, and then, shrugging her shoulders silen y 
expressively, shuffled back to her room. 
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I can give you your friend’s name — in a single guess He 
is Diednch Hoffendahl 1 ’ They had been strolling more 
and more slowly, the next morning, and as she made 
this announcement the Princess stopped altogether, standing 
there under a great beech with her eyes upon Hyacinth’s 
and her hands full of pnmroses He had breakfasted at 
noon, with his hostess and Madame Grandoni, but the old 
ady had fortunately not joined them when the Pnncess 
a terwards proposed that he should accompany her on her 
ln P ar k She told him that her venerable friend 
a et her know, while the day was still very young, that 
she thought it in the worst possible taste of the Princess not 
o ave a lowed Mr Robinson to depart , to which Christina 
* tbat conc eming tastes there was no disputing 

n a t ey had disagreed on such matters before without 
tw em ^ tbe worse Hyacinth expressed the hope 
«?nh 1 prf ey w ° u ^ n ’t dispute about him — of all thankless 
qhp n S ln J t e wor ^> and the Pnncess assured him that 
were nT 1 dlSpute / i about anything She held that there 
oeonV Gr tdian that °P arranging one’s relations with 
a difFpr^r. an k ^ yacintb guessed that she meant that when 
side thpn C6 fi i eCarne sbarp sbe broke off altogether On her 

should ever quaneT ^ p0SSlblht y “ on 1115 that the 7 
fnendshm o ^ \ tbeir acc l u aintance would be a solid 

gave it fomV W ° U l d be nothln S ^ all The Princess 
be imagined v° Ur t0 bour mor e of this quality, and it may 
to tell her that° W ^ yacmtb felt by the time he began 
three months f°“ etbln § had happened to him, m London, 
hours S the L < ^ mght ( or rather m the small 
had, indeed as * tbat bad altered his life altogether — 

’ uught say, changed the terms on which 
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he held it. He vu. aware that he didn’t know exactly 
what he meant by this last phrase , but it expressed 
sufficiently well the new feeling that had come over him 
since that interminable, tantalising cab dnve in the ram 
The Princess had led to this, almost as soon as they e t 
the house , making up for her avoidance of such topics the 
day before by saying, suddenly, ‘ Now tell me what is going 
on among your friends. I don’t mean your worldly acquaint- 
ances, but your colleagues, your brothers On en ctcs-vous, 
at the present time? Is there anything new, is anything 
going to be done , I am afraid you are always simply dawdling 
and muddling ’ Hyacinth felt as if, of late, he had by no 
means either dawdled or muddled , but before he had com- 
mitted himself so far as to refute the imputation the Princess 
exclaimed, in another tone, ‘ How annoying it is that I can t 
ask you anything without giving you the right to say to 
yourself, “ After all, what do I know ? May she not be in 

the pay of the police ? ” ’ „ , . 

‘Oh, that doesn’t occur to me,’ said Hyacinth, with a 
smile. 


‘ It might, at all events , by which I mean it may, at any 
moment Indeed, I think it ought’ 

‘ If you were in the pay of the police you wouldn t trouble 

your head about me’ , . A 

‘ I should make you think that, certainly a wo 
be my first care. However, if you have no tiresome sus- 
picions so much the better,’ said the Princess, and she 
Pressed him again for some news from behind the scenes 
In spite of his absence of doubt on the subject of her 
honesty— he felt that he should never again entertain any 
such trumpery idea as that she might be an agent on the 
wrong side— he did not open himself immediately , but at 
the end of half an hour he let her know that the most 
important event of his life had taken place, scarcely more 
*an the other day, in the most unexpected manner And 
to explain in what it had consisted, he said, I pledged 
myself, by everything that is sacred. ^ 

‘To what did you pledge yourself? 

‘I took a vow— a tremendous, terrible vow-in the 
presence of four witnesses,’ Hyacinth went on. 
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‘And what was it about, your vow? 

‘I gave my life away,’ said yacm ^ ^ hQW he wou ld 
She looked at him askance, as ^ she WO re no 
make such an announcement as that , together 

smile— her face was politely grave. y then she 

rs •«.. r»w ■*" i -*' 

the Princess remarked f 

‘Why till after I had been here? llfe . 

‘Perhaps then you wouldn’t have give y ? at 
You might have seen reasons for keeping ^ done . 
last, she treated the matter gaily, as Hy on the 

He replied that he had not the least doubt > thjs 
whole, her influence was relaxing ; u wi w ^at you 

remark she went on • ‘Be so good as t 

are talking about ’ . „ „ ornP c ’ said 

‘I’m not afraid xif you, but I’ll give you n ^^back- 
Hyacinth ; and he related what had happened ^ ich 

room in Bloomsbury, m the course of that evening 
I have given some account. The Princess listened mtentiy, 

while they strolled under the budding trees Vieecb.es, 

interrupted step Never had the old oa an or 

renewing themselves in the sunshine as they i ’ tra _ 

naked in some gray November, witness sue ^t 

ordinary series of confidences, since the first pair ^ 

isolation wandered over the grassy slopes and er y , 
beneath them. Among other things Hyacmi. Mnon’ 
to his companion that he didn’t go to the ‘ Sun an ^ 

any more , he now perceived, what he ought to av 
ceived long before, that this particular temple of their ^ 
and everything that pretended to get hatched there, 1 
hopeless sham He had been a rare muff, 1 e 
to take it seriously. He had done so mainly becau 
fnend of his, m whom he had confidence, appeare ° ^ 

him the example ; but now it turned out that this fnen f 
was Paul Muniment again, by the way) had always t oU §, 
the men who went there a pack of duffers and was o y 
trying them because he tried everything. There was nobo y 
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you could begin to call a first rate man there, putting aside 
another friend of his, a Frenchman named Pouprn— and 
Poupin was magnificent, but he wasn’t first rate. Hyacinth 
had a standard, now that he had seen a man who was the 
very incarnation of a programme. You felt that he was a 
big chap the very moment you came into his presence. 

‘ Into whose presence, Mr Robinson ? ’ the Princess 
inquired. 

‘I don’t know that I ought to tell you, much as I be- 
lieve m you 1 I am speaking of the very remarkable indi- 
vidual with whom I entered into that engagement. 

‘ To give away your life ? ’ 

‘To do something which in a certain contingency he 
will require of me. He will require my poor little carcass 
‘Those plans have a way of failing — unfortunately, the 
Pnncess murmured, adding the last word more quickly 
‘ Is that a consolation, or a lament ? ’ Hyacinth asked 
‘Hits one shall not fail, so tar as it depends on me. They 
wanted an obliging young man — the place was vacant I 
stepped in.’ 

‘ I have no doubt you are right We must pay for what 
we do ’ The Princess made that remark calmly and coldly , 
then she said, ‘ I think I know the person in whose power 
you have placed yourself' 

‘ Possibly, but I doubt it* 

‘ You can’t believe I have already gone so far ? Why 
not ? X have given you a certain amount of proof that I 
don’t hang back.’ 

‘ Well, if you know my friend, you have gone very far 

indeed.’ 

The Pnncess appeared to be on the point of pronoun- 
dog a name , but she checked herself, and asked suddenly, 
smiling, ‘Don’t they also want, by chance, an obliging 
young woman ? ’ 

1 1 happen to know he doesn’t think much of women, 
m y first rate man He doesn’t trust them.’ 

‘ Is that why you rail him first rate ? You have very 
nearly betrayed him to me.’ 

‘ Do you imagine there is only one of that opinion ? 
Hyacinth inquired. 
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1 Only one who, having it, still remains a superior man 
That’s a very difficult opinion to reconcile with others which 
it is important to have ’ 

‘ Schopenhauer did so, successfully,’ said Hyacinth. 

1 How delightful that you should know Schopenhauer 1 ’ 
the Princess exclaimed ‘ The gentleman I have in my 
eye is also German ’ Hyacinth let this pass, not challeng- 
ing her, because he wished not to be challenged in return, 
and the Princess went on, ‘ Of course such an engagement 
as you speak of must make a tremendous difference, in 
everything ’ 

1 It has made this difference, that I have now a far 
other sense from any I had before of the reality, the solidity, 
of what is being prepared I was hanging about outside, on 
the steps of the temple, among the loafers and the gossips, 
but now I have been in the innermost sanctuary — I have 
seen the holy of holies ’ 

‘ And ids very dazzling? ’ 

‘ Ah, Princess ! ’ sighed the young man. 

‘ Then it ts real, it is solid ? ’ she pursued ‘ That’s 
exactly what I have been trying to make up my mind about, 
for so long ’ 

‘ It is more strange than I can say Nothing of it 
appears above the surface , but there is an immense under- 
world, peopled with a thousand forms of revolutionary 
passion and devotion The manner m which it is organ- 
ised is what astonished me , I knew that, or thought I 
knew it, in a general way, but the reality was a revelation 
And on top of it all, society lives 1 People go and come, 
and buy and sell, and drink and dance, and make money 
and make love, and seem to know nothing and suspect 
nothing and think of nothing ; and iniquities flourish, and 
t e misery of half the world is prated about as a ‘ necessary 
evil, and generations rot away and starve, m the midst of it, 
and day follows day, and everything is for the best in the best 
o possible worlds All that is one-half of it , the other 
a is that everything is doomed 1 In silence, m darkness, 
u under the feet of each one of us, the revolution lives and 
ls a wonderful, immeasurable trap, on the lid of 
c society performs its antics When once the machin- 
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ery is complete, there will be a great rehearsal. 1 hat 
rehearsal is what they want me for The invisible, lm 
palpable wires are everywhere, passing through everything, 
attaching themselves to objects in which one would never 
think of looking for them What could be more strange 
and incredible, for instance, than that they should exist just 
here?’ 


‘You make me believe it,’ said the Pnncess, thoughtfully 

‘ It matters little whether one believes it or not 1 ’ 

‘You have had a vision,’ the Pnncess continued. 

‘ Parlleu, I have had a vision ! So would you, if you 
had been there ’ 

‘ I wish I had 1 ’ she declared, m a tone charged with 
such ambiguous implications that Hyacinth, catching them 
a moment after she had spoken, rejoined, with a quick, 
incongruous laugh — 

‘ No, you would have spoiled everything He made 
me see, he made me feel, he made me do, everything he 
wanted.’ 


‘ And why should he have wanted you, in particular ? ’ 
‘Simply because I struck him as the right person 
That’s his affair I can’t tell you. When he meets the right 
Person he chalks him I sat on the bed. (There were only 
two chairs in the dirty little room, and by way of a curtain 
is overcoat was hung up before the window ) He didn’t sit, 
unself , h e leaned against the wall, straight in front of me, 
with his hands behind him He told me certain things, 
errdhis manner was extraordinarily quiet So was mine, I 
“ik I may say , and indeed it was only poor Poupm who 
th u a I0W ^ was f° r m y sake, somehow he didn’t 
mk we were all conscious enough, he wanted to call 
it J_? 10n t0 my sublimity There was no sublimity about 

q 1 S1 mply couldn’t help myself He and the other 
o™- bad the two chairs, and Muniment sat on a queer 
art 1 , ere( ^> hair-covered trunk, a most foreign-looking 
tion C ' hi yam nth had taken no notice of the little ejacula- 
.] w hich his companion greeted, in this last sentence, 
me^ord ‘other’ 

ln 'iuiruj W ^ at ^ hluniment say?’ she presently 
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‘Oh, he said it was all right Of course he thought 
that, from the moment he determined to bring me. He 
knew what the other fellow was looking for.’ 

‘I see.’ Then the Princess remarked, ‘We have a 
curious way of being fond of you/ 

‘Whom do you mean by “we”?' 

‘Your friends Mr. Muniment and I, for instance/ 

* I like it as well as any other But you don’t feel alike. 
I have an idea you are sorry ’ 

‘ Sorry for what?’ 

‘ That I have put my head in a noose/ 

‘Ah, you’re severe — I thought I concealed it so well!’ 
the Pnncess exclaimed. He admitted that he had been 
severe, and begged her pardon, for he was by no means 
sure that there was not a hint of tears in her voice. She 
looked away from him for a minute, and it was after this 
that, stoppmg short, she remarked, as I have related, ‘ He 
is Diednch Hoffendahl/ 

Hyacinth stared for a moment, with parted lips. ‘ Well, 
you are in it, more than I supposed ! ’ 

‘You know he doesn’t trust women,’ his companion 
smiled 

‘ Why m the world should you have cared for any light 
I can throw, if you have ever been in relation with him ?’ 

She hesitated a little ‘ Oh, you are very different I 
like you better,’ she added. 

‘Ah, if it’s for that !’ murmured Hyacinth. 

The Pnncess coloured, as he had seen her colour before, 
and m this accident, on her part, there was an unexpected- 
ness, something touching. ‘Don’t try to fix my incon- 
sistencies on me/ she said, with a humility which matched 
her blush. ‘Of course there are plenty of them, but it 
will always be kinder of you to let them pass. Besides, m 
this case they are not so senous as they seem. As a pro- 
duct of the ‘ people/ and of that strange, fermenting under- 
world (what you say of it is so true ') you interest me more, 
and have more to say to me, even than Hoffendahl — 
wonderful creature as he assuredly is/ 

‘ Would you object to telling me how and where you 
came to know him?’ 
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‘Through a couple of friends of mine m Vienna, two of 
the affiliated, both passionate revolutionists and clever men 
They are Neapolitans, originally poverelti, like yourself, 
who emigrated, years ago, to seek their fortune One of 
them is a teacher of singing, the wisest, most accomplished 
person m his line I have ever known The other, if you 
please, is a confectioner ! He makes the most delicious 
patisserie fine It would take long to tell you how I made 
their acquaintance, and how they put me into relation 
with the Maestro, as they called him, of whom they spoke 
with bated breath It is not from yesterday— though you 
don’t seem able to believe it — that I have had a care for 
all this business I wrote to Hoffendahl, and had several 
letters from him , the singing master and the pastry-cook 
went bail for my sincerity The next year I had an inter- 
view with him at Wiesbaden , but I can’t tell you the 
circumstances of our meeting, in that place, without im- 
plicating another person, to whom, at present at least, 
have no nght to give you a clue Of course Hoffendahl 
made an immense impression on me , he seemed to me 
the Master indeed, the very genius of a new social order, 
and I fully understand the manner in which you were 
affected by him AVhen he was in London, three months 
ago, I knew it, and I knew where to wnte to him I did 
so, and asked him if he wouldn’t see me somewhere I 
said I would meet him in any bole he should designate. 
He answered by a charming letter, which I will show you 
-there is nothing in the least compromising in it— but he 
declined my offer, pleading his short stay and a press o 
en gagements He will write to me, but he wont trust 
me - However, he shall some day 1 , , 

Hyacinth was thrown quite off his balance by this 
representation of the ground the Princess had al eady 
traversed, and the explanation was still but half restorative 
w ben, on his asking her why she hadn t exhibited her titles 
before, she replied, ‘Well, I thought my being qmetwas 
‘be better way to draw you out.’ There was but little 
difficulty m drawing him out now and be f°r e their walk 
was over he had told her more definitely what Hoffendah 
demanded This was simply that he should hold himself 
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ready, for the next five years, to do, at a given moment, an 
act which would in all probability cost him his life The 
act was as yet indefinite, but one might get an idea of it 
from the penalty involved, which would certainly be 
capital The only thing settled was that it was to be 
done instantly and absolutely, without a question, a hesi- 
tation or a scruple, in the manner that should be prescribed, 
at the moment, from headquarters Very likely it would 
be to kill some one — some humbug m a high place , but 
whether the individual should deserve it or should not 
deserve it was not Hyacinth's affair. If he recognised 
generally Hoffendahl’s wisdom — and the other night it 
had seemed to shine like a northern aurora — it was not 
m order that he might challenge it in the particular case 
He had taken a vow of blind obedience, as the Jesuit 
fathers did to the head of their order. It was because 
they had earned out their vows (having, m the first place, 
great admimstrators) that their organisation had been 
mighty, and that sort of mightiness was what people who 
felt as Hyacinth and the Pnncess felt should go in for. It 
was not certain that he should be collared, any more than 
it was certain that he should bring down his man , but it 
was much to be looked for, and it was what he counted on 
and indeed preferred He should probably take little 
trouble to escape, and he should never enjoy the idea of 
hiding (after the fact), or running away If it were a 
question of putting a bullet into some one, he himself 
should naturally deserve what would come to him If 
one did that sort of thing there was an indelicacy m not 
being ready to pay for it , and he, at least, was perfectly 
willing He shouldn’t judge , he should simply execute 
He didn’t pretend to say what good his little job might 
do, or what portee it might have, he hadn’t the data for 
appreciating it, and simply took upon himself to believe 
that at headquarters they knew what they were about 
The thing was to be a feature m a very large plan, of 
which he couldn’t measure the scope — something that was 
to be done simultaneously m a dozen different countries 
The effect was to be very much in this immense coincidence. 
It was to be hoped it wouldn’t be spoiled At any rate, he 
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wouldn’t hang fire, whatever the other fellows might do He 
didn’t say it because Hoffendahl had done him the honour 
of giving him the business to do, but he believed the Master 
knew how to pick out his men. To be sure, Hoffendahl had 
known nothing about him in advance , he had only been 
suggested by those who were looking out, from one day to 
the other The fact remained however that when Hyacinth 
stood before him he recognised him as the sort of little chap 
that he had in his eye (one who could pass through a small 
onfice) Humanity, in his scheme, was classified and sub- 
divided with a truly German thoroughness, and altogether 
of course from the point of view of the revolution, as it 
might forward or obstruct it. Hyacinth’s little job was 
a very small part of what Hoffendahl had come to 
England for, he had m his hand innumerable other 
threads Hyacinth knew nothing of these, and didn’t 
much want to know, except that it was marvellous, the 
"ay Hoffendahl kept them apart He had exactly the 
same mastery of them that a great musician that the 
Princess herself— had of the keyboard of the piano, he 
treated all things, persons, institutions, ideas, as so many 
notes in his great symphonic revolt The day would come 
when Hyacinth, far down in the treble, would feel himself 
touched by the little finger of the composer, would become 
audible (with a small, sharp crack) for a second. 

It was impossible that our young man should not feel, at 
the end of ten mmutes, that he had charmed the Princess 
mto the deepest, most genuine attention , she was listening 
to him as she had never listened before. He enjoyed 
having that effect upon her, and his sense of the tenuity of 
*e thread by which his future hung, renewed by his hearing 
h'mself talk about it, made him reflect that at present any- 
thing m the line of enjoyment was so much gained lhe 
reader may judge whether he had passed through a p ase 
°f excitement after finding himself on his new footing o 
utility m the world, but that had finally spent itselr, 
through a hundred forms of restlessness, of vain conjecture 
—through an exaltation which alternated vith despair and 
w hich, equally with the despair, he concealed more suc- 
cessfully than he supposed. He would have detested the 
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idea that his companion might have heard his voice tremble 
while he told his story , but though to-day he had really 
grown used to his danger and resigned, as it were, to his 
consecration, and though it could not fail to be agreeable 
to him to perceive that he was thrilling, he could still not 
guess how very remarkable, m such a connection, the Prin- 
cess thought his composure, his lucidity and good-humour It 
is true she tried to hide her wonder, for she owed it to her 
se -respect to let it still appear that even she was prepared 
tor a personal sacrifice as complete She had the air— or 
en deavoured to have it — of accepting for him every- 
t mg that he accepted for himself, nevertheless, there was 
S0 ™ rather forced m the smile (lovely as it was) with 
which she covered him, while she said, after a little, ‘ It’s very 
serious— it’s very serious indeed, isn’t it?’ He replied that the 
serious part was to come — there was no particular grimness 
or im (comparatively) m strolling m that sweet park and 
gossiping with her about the matter , and it occurred to her 
presently to suggest to him that perhaps Hoffendahl would 
never give him any sign at all, and he would wait all the 

J 1 e ’ su r,~f dents > ln a fa lse suspense He admitted that 
s wou be a sell, but declared that either way he w'ould 
e sold, though differently , and that at any rate he would 
ve con ormed to the great religious rule — to live each 
hour as if it were to be one’s last 

Pnncess^sked 5 ’ 7 ° U mean “ ln S reat recueillement ?’ the 

n ? SIm Pty in extreme thankfulness for every 
minute that’s added’ 

rejoined ^ there WlH P robabl y be a great many,’ she 

‘The more the better— if they are like this ’ 

Place’ a be * be case with many of them, in Lomax 

improved^ 6 w° U th f Slnce that m S ht Lomax p hace has 
m his pockets i! t00d there ’ SmiIlng ’ Wlth hls hands 

The Pnneess nn S hat P Ushed back a httle 

extreme lm^u ‘ Ppeared to consider this fact with an 

■'°t ‘ If ’ afer •"* lh “’ ^ ou are 

’ y u " l!1 have been positively happy’ 
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‘I shall ha\e had some fine moments Perhaps Hoffen- 
dahl’s plot is simply for that , Muniment may have put him 
up to it 1 ’ 

‘Who knows? However, with me you must go on as 
if nothing were changed.’ 

‘Changed from what?’ 

‘From the time of our first meeting at the theatre. 

‘I'll go on in any way )Ou like,’ said Hyacinth, ‘only 
the real difference will be there ’ 

‘The real difference?' 

‘That I shall have ceased to care for what you care 
about,' 

‘I don’t understand,’ said the Princess. 

1 Isn't it enough, now, to give my life to the beastly 
cause,’ the young man broke out, ‘ without giving my 
sympathy ? ’ 

‘The beastly cause?’ the Pnncess murmured, opening 
her deep eyes 

‘Of course it is really just as holy as ever, only the 
People I find myself pitymg now are the rich, the 
happy ' 

‘ I see. You are very curious Perhaps you pity my 
husband,’ the Pnncess added in a moment. 

‘Do you call him one of the happy?’ Hyacinth in- 
quired, as they walked on again 

In answer to this she only repeated, You are very 


cunous t ’ 

I have related the whole of this conversation, because 
•t supphes a highly important chapter of Hyacinth s history, 
but it will not be possible to trace all the stages through 
which the friendship of the Pnncess Casamassima with the 
young man she had constituted her bookbinder was con- 
finned By the end of a week the standard of fitness she 
bad set up m the place of exploded proprieties appeared 
tbe model of justice and convenience, and during this 
Penod many other things happened. One of them was 
that Hyacinth drove over to Broome with his hostess, and 
Whed on Lady Marchant and her daughters , an episode 
from which the Princess appeared to derive an exqmsi ite 
gratification. When they came away he asked her w y 
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she hadn’t told the ladies who he was Otherwise, where 
was the point? And she replied, ‘Simply because they 
wouldn’t have believed me That’s your fault!’ This 
w r as the same note she had struck when, the third day of 
his stay (the weather had changed for the worse, and a 
rainy afternoon kept them m-doors), she remarked to him, 
irrelevantly and abruptly, ‘It ts most extraordinary, your 
knowing about Schopenhauer 1 ’ He answered that she 
really seemed quite unable to accustom herself to his 
little talents , and this led to a long talk, longer than 
the one I have already narrated, in which he took her 
still further into his confidence Never had the pleasure 
of conversation (the greatest he knew), been so largely 
opened to him The Pnncess admitted, frankly, that he 
would, to her sense, take a great deal of accounting for, 
she observed that he was, no doubt, pretty well used to 
himself, but he must give other people time ‘I have 
watched you, constantly, since you have been here, in 
every detail of your behaviour, and I am more and more 
intnguee You haven’t a vulgar intonation, you haven t 
a common gesture, you never make a mistake, you do 
and say everything exactly in the right way You come 
out of the hole you have described to me, and yet you 
might have stayed m country-houses all your life You 
are much better than if you had 1 J u S ez done , from the 
way I talk to you 1 I have to make no allowances I have 
seen Italians with that sort of natural tact and taste, but 
I didn’t know one ever found it in any Anglo-Saxon in 
whom it hadn’t been cultivated at a vast expense , unless, 
indeed, in certain little American women ’ 

‘ Do you mean I’m a gentleman ? ’ asked Hyacinth, in 
a peculiar tone, looking out into the wet garden. 

She hesitated, and then she said, ‘ It’s I who make the 
mistakes 1 ’ Five minutes later she broke into an exclama- 
tion which touched him almost more than anything she 
had ever done, giving him the highest opinion of her 
delicacy and sympathy and putting him before himself as 
vividly as if the words were a little portrait ‘ Fancy the 
strange, the bitter fate to be constituted as you are con- 
stituted, to feel the capacity that you must feel, and yet to 
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look at the good things of life only through the glass of 
the pastry-cook’s window ! ’ 

‘ Every class has its pleasures,’ Hyacinth rejoined, with 
perverse sententiousness, m spite of his emotion, but the 
remark didn’t darken their mutual intelligence, and before 
they separated that evening he told her the things that 
had never yet passed his lips — the things to which he had 
awaked when he made Pinrue explain to him the visit to 
the prison. He told her, in a word, what he was. 



XXV 


Hyacinih took several long walks by himself, beyond the 
gates of the park and through the neighbouring country — 
walks during which, committed as he was to reflection on 
the general ‘ rumness ’ of his destiny, he had still a delighted 
attention to spare for the green dimness of leafy lanes, the 
attraction of meadow-paths that led from stile to stile and 
seemed a clue to some pastoral happiness, some secret of 
the fields , the hedges thick with flowers, bewildenngly 
common, for which he knew no names, the picture-making 
quality of thatched cottages, the mystery and sweetness of 
blue distances, the bloom of rural complexions, the quaint- 
ness of little girls bobbing curtsies by waysides (a sort of 
homage he had never prefigured) , the soft sense of the 
turf under feet that had never ached but from paving- 
stones One morning, as he had his face turned home- 
ward, after a long stroll, he heard behind him the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs, and, looking back, perceived a gentleman, 
who would presently pass him, advancing up the road 
which led to the lodge-gates of Medley He went his way 
and, as the horse overtook him, noticed that the ridei 
slackened pace Then he turned agam, and recognised m 
this personage his brilliant occasional fuend Captain Sholto 
The Captain pulled up alongside of him, saluting him with 
a smile and a movement of the whip-handle Hyacinth 
stared with surprise, not having heard from the Princess 
that she was expecting him He gathered, however,, in a 
moment, that she was not , and meanwhile he received an 
impression, on Sholto’s part, of ridmg-gear that was ‘ know- 
mg' — of gaiters and spurs and a curious waistcoat, per- 
ceiving that this was a phase of the Captain’s varied nature 
which he had not yet had an opportunity to observe He 
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struck him as very high m the air, perched on his big, lean 
chestnut, and Hyacinth noticed that if the horse was heated 
the rider was cooL 

‘Good-morning, my dear fellow I thought I should 
find you here 1’ the Captain exclaimed 1 It’s a good job 
I’ve met you this way, without having to go to the house.’ 

‘Who gave you reason to think I was here?' Hyacinth 
asked, partly occupied with the appositeness of this in- 
quiry and partly thinking, as his eyes wandered over his 
handsome fhend, bestriding so handsome a beast, what a 
jolly thing it would be to know how to nde. He had 
already, dunng the few days he had been at Medley, had 
time to observe that the knowledge of luxury and the ex- 
tension of one's sensations beget a taste for still newer 
pleasures. 


‘ Why, I knew the Prmcess was capable of asking you,’ 
Sbolto said, ‘and I learned at the “Sun and Moon” that 
you had not been there for a long time I knew further- 
more that as a general thing you go there a good deal, 
don’t you ? So I put this and that together, and judged 
you were out of town ’ 


This was very luminous and straightforward, and might 
have satisfied Hyacinth were it not for that irritating refer- 
ence to the Princess's being ‘ capable of asking him.’ He 
«iew as well as the Captain that it had been tremendously 
eccentric in her to do so, but somehow a transformation 
hnd lately taken place in him which made it disagreeable 
°r him to receive that view from another, and particularly 
rom a gentleman of whom, on a certain occasion, several 
months before, he had had strong grounds for thinking 
unfavourably He had not seen Sholto since the evening 
w en a queer combination of circumstances caused him, 
more queerly still, to sit and listen to comic songs m the 
company of Millicent Henning and this admirer The 
Plain did not conceal his admiration , Hyacinth bad 
own ideas about his taking that line in order to look 
M if lnnocent - That evening, when he accompanied 
‘cent to her lodgings (they parted with Sholto on 
ln g out of the Pavilion), the situation was tense be- 
een l ^e young lady and her childhood’s friend. She let 
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she evidenH v aS f ° ^ l She gaVe him a dressln g which 
suspected hJ m r tended shouId be memorable, for having 

gentfema^ ’ru" VWS lnsulted her before a military 
audacity with ) ° g t0ae Sbe t00k ’ and tbe nia g ni ficent 
"ratified iJlV^ she took it, reduced him to a kind of 

Ct lpl r ss ^ he watched her at iastwith s ° m ^- 

a clever hm Wlth which he would have watched 

into a Dassmn UnC k U k V u 6 u aCtreSS > whlle she worked herself 
more credence^ his be fictltl0U s * He gave 

case than tn l Jealous y and t0 the whole air of the 

these were hv t* Ve b® ment repudiations, enlivened though 
But he felt h I ea J endous head-tossings and skirt-shakings 

2r,T d ° U ‘^ Ced ’ and tO0k refU « e “ ^ 

seeking a flnal , proved a = lttle as her hl S h gibes, 
shrugs as tIon ln one of those beastly little French 

reproached him^^ ^ them ’ Wlth " h,ch she had alr eady 
Poached him with interlarding his conversation 

dispute was afterw^ C ! eared ’ thou S h the subject of their 
self to watch his dr0pped > H y aci nth promising him- 
She let hi V S pa ^ mate as he had never done before 
her eye on “f “ ay Wel1 be su PP osed > that she had 

the exercise of a’ r, "hi “t”" 51 be confessed that as regards 
a disadvantage M S ° f su P erv]s i° n he had felt himself at 
mattered little thai^t, tbe nigllt at the theatre It 
bo\ (for she Wc i/, 6 ^ ad P us hcd him into the Princess’s 
had wanted too & n0t been J eai °us beforehand , she 
he ‘up to’ dl mUCh t0 kn0W What such a Person could 
mattered little per h a P s > to borrow a hint), and it 

were all for the rJ 115 relatlons with the great lady 
none the less wo /°„ su nering humanity , the atmosphere, 
scarcely signified r ''' ° f thunder for many weeks, and it 

explosion p?ocee d ed° m U Wh,Ch qUarter the flash and *e 
t° find that he skrx tj yacmth was a good deal surprised 
or not, and even ^ whether Millicent deceived him 
but there was a persuade himself that he didn’t, 

k md of personal ff* ° f convictlon ln his heart that some 
^oulU torment him mt ^ existed between them and that it 
See h «r go mto tlnof 0 ' 6 neV6r t0 see her at a11 than to 

lnner sense told hir^If S ? ° rder to cover her tracks An 

ut her mingled beauty and grossness. 
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her vulgar vitality, the spirit of contradiction yet at the 
same time of attachment that was m her, had ended by 
making her indispensable to him She bored him as much 
as she irritated him , but if she was full of execrable taste 
she was also full of hfe, and her rustlings and chatterings, 
her wonderful stories, her bad grammar and good health, 
her insatiable thirst, her shrewd perceptions and grotesque 
opinions, her mistakes and her felicities, were now all part 
of the familiar human sound of his little world. He could 
say to himself that she came after him much more than he 
went after her, and this helped him, a little, to believe, 
though the logic was but lame, that she was not making a 
fool of him If she were really taking up with a swell he 
didn’t see why she wished to retain a bookbinder Of late, 
it must be added, he had ceased to devote much considera- 
tion to Millicent's ambiguities , for although he was linger- 
ing on at Medley for the sake of suffering humanity he was 
quite aware that to say so (if she should ask him for a 
reason) would have almost as absurd a sound as some of 
the girl’s own speeches As regards Sholto, he was in the 
awkward position of having let him off, as it were, by 
accepting his hospitality, his bounty , so that he couldn t 
quarrel with him except on a fresh pretext This pretext 
the Captain had apparently been careful not to give, and 
MiUicent had told him, after the triple encounter in the 
street, that he had driven him out of England, the poor 
gentleman whom he insulted by his low insinuations even 
more (why ‘ even more ’ Hyacinth hardly could think) than 
he outraged herself When he asked her what she knew 
about the Captain’s movements she made no scruple to 
announce to him that the latter had come to her great shop 
to make a little purchase (it was a pair of silk braces, if she 
remembered rightly, and she admitted, perfectly, the trans 
Patency of the pretext), and had asked her with much con- 
cern whether his gifted young friend (that’s what he called 
lu m— Hyacinth could see he meant well) was still in a huff 
Millicent had answered that she was afraid he was— the 
m °te shame to him and then the Captain had said that 
11 didn't matter, for he himself was on the point of leaving 
England for several weeks (Hyacinth — he called him 
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Hyacinth this time— couldn’t have ideas about a man in 

C ° uld he? )’ and he h °P ed to by. the 

Si Vf 1 !? thG httIe cIoud wouId ha *e blown over. 
" ad added that sh ^ had better tell him frankly- 

morhirl ^ ln / hG i! at the Same tIme t0 be & ende with their 
friend — about his visit to the shop. Their candour, 

rM Uma - precautions, were all very well, but after 

theranf-° r > r ^ e e ^ enin g s j Hyacinth passed and repassed 

the wfr s Cbambers in Q ueen Anne Street, to see if, at 

Darkness^’ ^ ^ SlgnS ° f hlS being m Lond On 
fort wf’ ,r° W f ‘ e f’ P revade d, and he was forced to com- 

rina at ^ f ? 6 when ’ at last mak ing U P hls mind t0 

occupant d °° r and mquire > b y way of a test, for the 
acauamfa e * as L mform ed, by the superior valet whose 
weanncr nCG , bad a * read y made > and whose air of 
statement J tv, Cket u eft bebmd b y his master confirmed the 
Carlo ^ that the gentIeman m question was at Monte 

dem2d^ y ° U I tlU g0t y0ur back U P a llttle?> the Captain 
swung a Inn W { ° Ut rancour > and m a moment he had 
beside hie g eg j? ver the saddle and dismounted, walking 
Hyacinth y0Ung h- lend an d leading his horse by the bridle, 
came over h? e ?, ded not to know what he meant, for it 

at the time die Cant** ^ ^ ^ h&d n0t condoned > 
no position ’ch ^ a Ptain s suspected treachery, he was in 

note of ienln mg &t the feet of tbe Pnncess > to sound the 
fleeted that m relatlon to another woman He re- 
Sholto’s nron h- nncess kad ori ginally been, m a manner, 
quarrel with^h ^ ^ nd ^ be dld en fi n comfiie wish to 
to appear to lm ^ bout Milhcent he would have to cease 
occurred to h P ° a ? ° n tbe Captain's preserves It now 
tended a kinder for , the first tlme > that the latter had ra- 
the Princess °v, excban § e > though it must be added that 
sliffhtmalv to u ° °, n a cou P le of occasions had alluded 
idwSLV? m i“ ar y fnend . had g>ven h.m no sign of 
at present that S e ntleman’s claim Sholto let him know, 
off, he had r 6 sta y* n & at Bonchester, seven miles 
inn That mr? me , wn ir° m London and put up at the 
(Hyacinth had rnmg ke kad ridden over on a hired horse 
y h3d su PPosed this steed was a very fine animal, 
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but Sholto spoke of it as an infernal scicw; , he had been 
taken by the sudden fancy of seeing how his young friend 
was coming on. 

« I’m coming on very well, thank you,’ said Hyacinth, 
with some shortness, not knowing exactly what business it 
was of the Captain’s. 

‘ Of course you understand my interest in you, don’t 
you? I’m responsible for you — I put you forward.’ 

‘There are a great many things m the world that I 
don’t unders tan d, but I think the thing I understand least 

is your interest in me. Why the devil ’ And Hyacinth 

paused, breathless with the force of his inquiry Then he 
went on, ‘ If I were you, I shouldn’t care a filbert for the 
sort of person that I happen to be.’ 

‘That proves how different my nature is to yours I 
But I don’t believe it, my boy , you are too generous for 
that’ Sholto’s imperturbability always appeared to grow 
with the irritation it produced, and it was proof even 
against the just resentment excited by his want of tact 
That want of tact was sufficiently marked when he went 
on to say, ‘ I wanted to see you here, with my own eyes. 
I wanted to see how it looked , it is a rum sight 1 Of 
course you know what 1 mean, though you are always 
trying to make a fellow explain I don’t explain well, in 
any sense, and that’s why I go in only for clever people, 
who can do without it It’s very grand, her having 
brought you down.’ 

‘Grand, no doubt, but hardly surprising, considenng 
that, as you say, I was put forward by you ’ 

‘ Oh, that’s a great thing for me, but it doesn’t make 
any difference to her!’ Sholto exclaimed. ‘She may care 
for certain things for themselves, but it will never signify a 
jot to her what I may have thought about them One good 
turn deserves another I wish you would put me forward I’ 
‘ I don’t understand you, and I don’t think I want to,’ 
said Hyacinth, as his companion strolled beside him 

The latter put a hand on his arm, stopping him, and 
they stood face to face a moment ‘I say, my dear 
Robinson, you’re not spoiled already, at the end of a week 
—how long 13 it ? It isn’t possible you’re jealous I’ 
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‘Jealous of whom?' asked Hyacinth, whose failure to 
comprehend was perfectly genuine 

Sholto looked at him a moment , then, with a 
laugh, ‘I don’t mean Miss Henning’ Hyacinth turned 
away, and the Captain resumed his walk, now taking the 
young man’s arm and passing his own through the bridle 
of the horse ‘The courage of it, the insolence, the 
cranerte! There isn’t another woman in Europe who 
could carry it off’ 

Hyacinth was silent a little ; after which he remarked, 
‘This is nothing, here You should have seen me the 
other day over at Broome, at Lady Marchant’s ’ 

‘Gad, did she take you there? I’d have given ten 
pounds to see it There’s no one like her !’ cried the 
Captain, gaily, enthusiastically 

‘ There’s no one like me, I think — for going ’ 

‘Why, didn’t you enjoy it?’ 

‘Too much — too much Such excesses are dangerous ’ 

‘Oh, I’ll back you,’ said the Captain, then, checking 
their pace, he inquired, ‘ Is there any chance of our meet- 
ing her? I won’t go into the park.’ 

‘You won’t go to the house? 1 ’ Hyacinth demanded, 
staring 

‘ Oh dear, no, not while you’re there ’ 

‘Well, I shall ask the Princess about you, and have 
done with it, once for all’ 

‘ Lucky little beggar, with your fireside talks i ’ the 
Captain exclaimed. ‘Where does she sit now, m the 
evening? She won’t tell you anything except that I’m 
a nuisance, but e\en if she were willing to take the trouble 
to throw some light upon me it wouldn’t be of much use, 
because she doesn’t understand me herself’ 

‘You are the only thing m the world then of which 
that can be said,’ Hyacmth returned 

4 * < ^ are sa y I am, and I am rather proud of it So far 
as the head is concerned, the Princess is all there. I told 
>ou, when I presented you, that she was the cleverest 
v,oman in Europe, and that is still my opinion But there 
are some mysteries you can't see into unless you happen 
to have a little heart. The Princess hasn’t, though doubt- 
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less just now you think that’s her strong point One of 
these days you’ll see I don’t care a straw, myself, whether 
she has or not She has hurt me already so much she 
can’t hurt me any more, and my interest m her is quite 
independent of that To watch her, to adore her, to see 
her lead her life and act out her extraordinary nature, all 
the while she treats me like a brute, is the only thing I care 
for to-day It doesn’t do me a scrap of good, but all the 
same, it’s my principal occupation. You may believe me 
or not — it doesn’t in the least matter , but I’m the most 
disinterested human being alive. She’ll tell you I’m a 
tremendous ass, and so one is. But that isn’t alL’ 

It was Hyacinth who stopped this time, arrested by 
something new and natural in the tone of his companion, 
a simplicity of emotion which he had not hitherto associated 
with him. He stood there a moment looking up at him, 
and thinking again what improbable confidences it decidedly 
appeared to be his lot to receive from gentlefolks. To 
what quality in himself were they a tribute ? The honour 
was one he could easily dispense with, though as he 
scrutinised Sholto he found something m his curious light 
eyes — an expression of cheerfulness not disconnected from 
veracity — which put him into a less fantastic relation with 
this jaunty, factitious personage ‘ Please go on,’ he said, 
m a moment. 

‘ Well, what I mentioned just now is my real and only 
motive, m anything The rest is mere gammon and rubbish, 
to cover it up — or to give myself the change, as the French 
say ’ 

‘What do you mean by the rest?’ asked Hyacinth, 
thinking of Millicent Henning 

‘ Oh, all the straw one chews, to cheat one’s appetite , 
all the rot one dabbles in, because it may lead to some- 
thing which it never does lead to , all the beastly buncombe 
(you know) that you and I have heard together m Blooms- 
bury and that I myself have poured out, damme, with an 
eloquence worthy of a better cause. Don’t you remember 
what I have said to you — all as my own opinion — about 
the impending change of the relations of class with class ? 
Impending fiddlesticks 1 I believe those that are on top 
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the heap are better than those that are under it, that they 
mean to stay there, and that if they are not a pack of 
poltroons they will.* 

‘ You don’t care for the social question, then ?* Hyacinth 
inquired, with an aspect of which he was conscious of the 
blankness 

‘ I only took it up because she did It hasn’t helped 
me,’ Sholto remarked, smiling. ‘ My dear Robinson/ he 
went on, ‘there is only one thing I care for m hfe : to 
have a look at that woman when I can, and when I can’t, 
to approach her m the sort of way I'm doing now ’ 

1 It’s a very curious sort of way ’ 

c Indeed it is , but if it is good enough for me it ought 
to be good enough for you What I want you to do is this 
to induce her to ask me over to dme ’ 

‘To induce her ?’ Hyacinth murmured. 

‘ Tell her I’m staying at Bonchester and it would be an 
act of common humanity.’ 

They proceeded till they reached the gates, and m a 
moment Hyacinth said, ‘You took up the social question, 

t en, because she did , but do you happen to know why 
she took it up ? ’ 

Ah, my dear fellow, you must find that out for yourself 
oun you the place, but I can’t do your work for you 1 ’ 
see * see But perhaps you’ll tell me this if you 
, ree access to the Princess a year ago, taking her to 
e eatre and that sort of thing, why shouldn’t you have 
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This had a portentous sound, but it did not prevent 
Hyacinth from turning round with his visitor (for it was the 
greatest part of the oddity of the present meeting that the 
hope of a little conversation with him, if accident were 
favourable, had been the motive not only of Sholto’s riding 
over to Medley but of his coming down to stay, in the 
neighbourhood, at a musty inn in a dull market town), it 
did not prevent him, I say, from bearing the Captain com- 
pany for a mile on his backward way Our young man did 
not pursue this particular topic much further, but he dis- 
covered still another reason or two for admiring the light, 
free action with which his companion had unmasked himself, 
and the nature of his interest in the revolutionary idea, 
after he had asked him, abruptly, what he had had in his 
head when he travelled over that evening, the summer 
before (he didn’t appear to have come back as often as 
he promised), to Paul Muniment's place in CamberwelL 
What was he looking for, whom was he looking for, there? 

‘ I was looking for anything that would turn up, that 
might take her fancy Don’t you understand that I’m 
always looking? There was a time when I went m 
immensely for illuminated missals, and another when i 
collected horrible ghost stones (she wanted to cultivate a 
belief m ghosts), all for her The day I saw she was 
turning her attention to the rising democracy I began to 
collect little democrats. That’s how I collected you.’ 

‘ Muniment read you exactly, then ^ And what did you 
find to your purpose in Audley Court ?’ 

‘ Well, I think the little woman with the popping eyes— 
she reminded me of a bedndden grasshopper will do 
And I made a note of the other one, the old virgin with 
the high nose, the aristocratic sister of mercy I m keeping 
them in reserve for roy next propitiatory offering ’ 

Hyacinth was silent a moment 1 And Muniment him 
self — can’t you do anything with him ? 

1 Oh, my dear fellow, after you he's poor I ’ 

‘That’s the first stupid thing you have said. But it 
doesn’t matter, for he dislikes the Princess— what he knows 
of her — too much ever to consent to see her ’ 

‘That’s his line, is it? Then he’ll do 1 ’ Sholto cried. 
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‘ Or course he may come, and stay as long as he likes ' ’ 
the Princess exclaimed, when Hyacinth, that afternoon, told 
her of his encounter, with the sweet, bright surprise her face 
always wore when people went through the form (super- 
erogatory she apparently meant to declare it) of asking her 
leave From the manner m which she granted Sholto s 
petition — with a geniality that made light of it, as if the 
question were not worth talking of, one way or the other — 
it might have been supposed that the account he had given 
Hyacinth of their relations was an elaborate but none the 
less foolish hoax. She sent a messenger with a note over 
to Bonchester, and the Captain arrived just in time to dress 
for dinner The Princess was always late, and Hyacinth’s 
toilet, on these occasions, occupied him considerably (he 
was acutely conscious of its deficiencies, and yet tried to 
persuade himself that they were positively honourable and 
that the only garb of dignity, for him, was the costume, as 
it were, of his profession) , therefore when the fourth 
member of the little party descended to the drawing-room 
Madame Grandoni was the only person he found there. 

* Santissima Vergtne l I’m glad to see you 1 What good 
wind has sent you ? ’ she exclaimed, as soon as Sholto came 
into the room 


‘ Didn’t you know I was coming ? ’ he asked ‘ Has the 
idea of my arrival produced so little agitation ? ’ 

‘ I know nothing of the affairs of this house I have 
given them up at last, and it was time. I remain m my 
room ’ There was nothing at present in the old lady’s 
countenance of her usual spirit of cheer, it expressed 
anxiety, and even a certain sternness, and the excellent 
woman had perhaps at this moment more than she had 
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ever naa in ner life of the air of a duenna who took her 
duties seriously She looked almost august ‘ From the 
moment you come it’s a little better But it is very bad.’ 

‘ Very bad, dear madam ? ’ 

‘Perhaps you will be able to tell me where Christina 
vent eti venir I have always been faithful to her — I have 
always been loyaL But to-day I have lost patience. It 
has no sense ’ 

‘I am not sure I know what you are talking about,’ 
Shblto said , ‘ but if I understand you I must tell you I 
think it’s magnificent’ 

< Yes, I know your tone , you are worse than she, because 
you are cynical. It passes all bounds. It is very serious. 
I have been thinking what I should do ’ 

‘ Precisely , I know what you would do ’ 

‘ Oh, this time I shouldn’t come back ! ’ the old lady 
declared ‘The scandal is too great, it is intolerable My 
only fear is to make it worse.’ 

‘ Dear Madame Grandoni, you can’t make it worse, and 
you can’t make it better,’ Sholto rejoined, seating himself 
on the sofa beside her ‘ In pomt of fact, no idea of 
scandal can possibly attach itself to our friend She is 
above and outside of all such considerations, such dangers. 
She carries everything off , she heeds so little, she cares So 
httle Besides, she has one great strength— she does no 
wrong’ 

‘ Pray, what do you call it when a lady sends for a book- 
binder to come and live with her ? 

‘ Why not for a bookbinder as well as for a bishop ? It 
all depends upon who the lady is, and what she is 

‘She had better take care of one thing first,’ cried 
Madame Grandoni — ‘ that she shall not have been separated 
from her husband ! ’ 

‘The Princess can carry off even that It’s unusual, it’s 
eccentric, it’s fantastic, if you will, but it isn t necessarily 
wicked. From her own pomt of view our friend goes 
straight Besides, she has her opinions.’ 

‘ Her opinions are perversity itself 

‘What does it matter,’ asked Sholto, ‘if they keep her 
quiet ? ’ 
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‘Whatever she may get, whatever, in the future, may 
make her suffer But it won't be the loss of her reputation 
She is too distinguished ’ 

< You English are strange. Is it because she’s a prin- 
cess ? ’ Madame Grandom reflected, audibly 

‘ Oh, dear, no, her princedom is nothing here We can 

easily beat that But we can’t beat ’ And Sholto 

paused a moment 

‘ What then ? ’ his companion asked. 

‘ Well, the perfection of her indifference to public opinion 
and the unaffectedness of her originality , the sort of thing 
by which she has bedeviled me.’ 

‘ Oh, you I ’ murmured Madame Grandom 
‘ If you think so poorly of me why did you say just now 
that you were glad to see me ? ’ Sholto demanded, in a 
moment. 

‘ Because you make another person m the house, and 
that is more regular, the situation is by so much less 
what did you call it?— eccentric Nun,' the old lady went 
on, in a moment, ‘so long as you are here I won’t go off’ 

‘ Depend upon it that I shall be here until I m turned 
out’ 

She rested her small, troubled eyes upon him, but they 
betrayed no particular enthusiasm at this announcement 
‘ I don’t understand how, for yourself, on such an occasion, 
you should like it’ 

‘Dear Madame Grandom, the heart of man, without 
being such a hopeless labyrinth as the heart of woman, is 
still sufficiently complicated. Don't I know what will 
become of the little beggar ? ’ 

‘ You are very horrible,' said the ancient woman. Then 
she added, in a different tone, ‘ He is much too good for 
his fate.’ , , 

‘And pray wasn’t I, for mine?’ the Captain asked 
‘ By no manner of means 1 ' Madame Grandom answered, 
rising and moving away from him 

The Princess had come into the room, accompanied by 
Hyacinth As it was now considerably past the dinner 
hour the old lady judged that this couple, on their side, 
bad met in the hall and had prolonged their conversation 
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there. Hyacinth watched with extreme interest the way 
the Princess greeted the Captain — observed that it was 
very simple, easy and friendly. At dinner she made no 
stranger of him, including him in everything, as if be had 
been a useful familiar, like Madame Grandoni, only a little 
less venerable, yet not giving him any attention that might 
cause their eyes to meet. She had told Hyacinth that she 
didn’t like his eyes, nor indeed, very much, any part of him. 
Of course any admiration, from almost any source, could 
not fail to be m some degree agreeable to a woman, but of 
any little impression that one might ever have produced the 
mark she had made on Godfrey Sholto was the one that 
ministered least to her vanity. He had been useful, un- 
doubtedly, at times, but at others he had been an intoler- 
able bore. He was so uninteresting in himself, so shallow, 
so unoccupied and superfluous, and really so frivolous, in 
spite of his pretension (of which she was unspeakably 
weary) of being all wrapped up m a single idea. It had 
never, by itself, been sufficient to interest her in any man, 
the fact that he was in love with her ; but indeed she could 
honestly say that most of the people who had liked her had 
had, on their own side, something — something in their 
character or circumstances — that one could care a little 
about. Not so far as would do any harm, save perhaps in 
one or two cases \ but still, something. 

Sholto was a curious and not particularly edifying English 
type (as the Princess further described him) ; one of those 
strange beings produced by old societies that have run to seed, 
corrupt, exhausted civilisations He was a cumberer of the 
earth, and purely selfish, in spite of his devoted, disinterested 
airs He was nothing whatever in himself, and had no 
character or merit save by tradition, reflection, imitation, 
superstition He had a longish pedigree — he came of some 

musty, mouldy ‘ county family,’ people with a local reputa- 
tion and an immense lack of general importance ; he had 
taken the greatest care of his little fortune He had 
travelled all over the globe several times, ‘ for the shooting,’ 
in that brutal way of the English. That was a pursmt which 
was compatible with the greatest stupidity He had a little 
taste, a little cleverness, a little reading, a little good fumi- 
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ture, a little French and Italian (he exaggerated these latter 
quantities), an immense deal of assurance, and complete 
leisure. That, at bottom, was all he represented — idle, 
tn fling, luxurious, yet at the same tune pretentious leisure, 
the sort of thing that led people to invent false, humbugging 
duties, because they had no real ones Sholto s great idea 
of himself (after his profession of being her slave), was 
that he was a cosmopolite — exempt from every prejudice. 
About the prejudices the Princess couldn’t say and didn’t 
care , but she had seen him in foreign countries, she had 
seen him in Italy, and she was bound to say he understood 
nothing about those people. It was several years before, 
shortly after her marriage, that she had first encountered 
him He had not begun immediately to take the adonng 
line, but it had come little by little. It was only after she 
had separated from her husband that he had begun really 
to hang about her , since when she had suffered much from 
him She would do him one justice, however he had 
never, so far as she knew, had the impudence to represent 
himself as anything but hopeless and helpless It was on 
this that he took his stand , he wished to pass for the great 
model of unrewarded constancy She couldn t imagine 
what he was waiting for , perhaps it was for the death of 
the Prince. But the Prince would never die, nor had she 
the least desire that he should. She had no wish to be 
harsh, for of course that sort of thing, from any one, was 
very flattering, but really, whatever feeling poor Sholto 
might have, four-fifths of it were purely theatrical. He was 
not in the least a natural human being, but had a hundred 
affectations and attitudes, the result of never having been 
obliged to put his hand to anything, having no serious 
tastes and yet being bom to a little ‘ position. The Prin- 
cess remarked that she was so glad Hyacinth had no posi- 
tion, had been forced to do something else in life but amuse 
himself, that was the way she liked her fhends now She 
had said to Sholto again and again, ‘There are plenty of 
others who will be much more pleased, why not go to 
themf It's such a waste of time ’ and she was sure he 
had taken her advice, and was by no means, as regards 
herself, the absorbed, annihilated creature he endeavoured 
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to appear. He had told her once that he tried to take an 
interest in other women — though indeed he had added that 
it was of no use. Of what use did he expect anything he 
could possibly do to be? Hyacinth did not tell the Prin- 
cess that he had reason to believe the Captain’s effort in 
this direction had not been absolutely vain ; but he made 
that reflection, pnvately, with increased confidence. He 
recognised a further truth even when his companion said, 
at the end, that, with all she had touched upon, he was a 
queer combination. Tnfler as he was, there was something 
sinister m him too , and she confessed she had had a vague 
feeling, at times, that some day he might do her a hurt 
Hyacinth, at this, stopped short, on the threshold of the 
drawing-room, and asked in a low voice. ‘ Are you afraid of 
him?’ 7 

The Princess looked at him a moment , then smiling, 

‘ Dio mio , how you say that ! Should you like to kill him 
for me ? ’ 

‘ I shall have to kill some one, you know Why not 
hirn, while I m about it, if he troubles you ? ’ 

Ah, my friend, if you should begin to kill every one 
who had troubled me 1 ’ the Princess murmured, as they 
went into the room 
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Hyacinth knew there was something out of the way as 
soon as he saw Lady Aurora’s face look forth at him, in 
answer to his tap, while she held the door ajar What was 
she doing in Pinme’s bedroom ? — a very poor place, into 
which the dressmaker, with her reverence, would never have 
admitted a person of that quality unless tilings were pretty 
had. She was solemn, too, she didn't laugh, as usual, 
she had removed her large hat, with its limp, old fashioned 
veil, and she raised her finger to her lips Hyacinth’s first 
alarm had been immediately after he let himself into the 
house, with his latch-key, as he always did, and found the 
I room on the right of the passage, m which Pmme had 
ived ever since he remembered, fireless and untenanted 
As soon as he had paid the cabman, who put down his 
Portmanteau for him m the hall (he was not used to paying 
cabmen, and was conscious he gave him too much, but was 
too impatient, in his sudden anxiety, to care), he hurried 
U P the vile staircase, which seemed viler, even through his 
Preoccupation, than ever, and gave the knock, accompanied 
y a call the least bit tremulous, immediately answered by 
"fdy Aurora. She drew back into the room a moment, 
while he stared, m his dismay, then she emerged again, 
c osmg the door behind her — all with the air of enjoining 
•hi to be terribly quiet He felt, suddenly, so sick at the 
1 ca of having lingered at Medley while there was distress 
! n “ le wretched little house to which he owed so much, that 
c scarcely found strength for an articulate question, and 
obeyed, mechanically, the mute, urgent gesture by which 
oy Aurora appealed to him to go downstairs with her 
was only when they stood together m the deserted 
Partour (it was as if he perceived for the first time what an 
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had set in. Mr Buflery says she was impoverished, 
just rather low and languid, you know ’ The next morn 
ing she had bad pains and a good deal of fever, yet 
she had got up Poor Pinnie’s gracious ministrant did 
not make clear to Hyacinth what time had elapsed 
before she came to her relief, nor by what means she 


had been notified, and he saw that she slurred this over 
from the admirable motive of wishing him not to feel 
that the little dressmaker had suffered by his absence or 
called for him in vain This, apparently, had indeed not 
been the case, if Pinme had opposed, successfully, his 
being written to Lady Aurora only said, ‘ I came m 
very soon, it was such a delightful chance Since then 
she has had everything, only it’s sad to see a person 
need so little. She did want you to stay , she has clung 
to that idea. I speak the simple truth, Mr Robinson. 

‘I don’t know what to say to you— you are so extra 
ordinarily good, so angelic,’ Hyacinth replied, bewildered 
and made weak by a strange, unexpected shame ihe 
episode he had just traversed, the splendour he had been 
living in and drinking so deep of, the unnatural alliance to 
which he had given himself up while his wretched little 
foster mother struggled alone with her death stroke— he 
could see it was that , the presentiment of it, the last 
stiff horror, was m all the place-the contrast seemed to 
cut him like a knife, and to make the horrible accident o 
his absence a perversity of his own ‘I can never blame 
you, when you are so kind, but I wish to God i had 
known ! ’ he broke out 

Lady Aurora clasped her hands, begging him to judge 
her fairly < Of course it was a great responsibility fo , 
hut we thought it right to consider what she urged upon 
us. She went back to it constantly, that your visit should 

be cut short When you should come of yourself, t 
would be time enough. I don’t know exactly where you 
have been, but she said it was such a pleasant house. S 
kept repeating that it would do you so much good. 

, Hyacinth felt his eyes filling with tears , She s dying 
she’s dying 1 How can she live when she s like that ? 

He sank upon the old yellow sofa, the sofa of his 
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lifetime and of so many years before, and buried J* 1S 
on the shabby, tattered arm. A succession o so s 
from his lips — sobs in which the accumulate en 
of months and the strange, acute conflict of fee in S 
had possessed him for the three weeks just past fo un r . 
and a kind of solution Lady Aurora sat down besi e 
and laid her finger-tips gently on his band, bo, 
minute, while his tears flowed and she said nothing, e 
her timid, consohng touch. At the end of the e , 
raised his head, it came back to him that she ha s 
‘ we ’ just before, and he asked her whom she meant 
‘Oh, Mr Vetch, don’t you know? I have made n 
acquaintance ; it’s impossible to be more kind. ^ n ’ 
while, for an instant, Hyacinth was silent, wincing, pnc e 
with the thought that Pmme had been beholden to 
fiddler while he was masquerading m high life, Lady Aurora 
added, ‘ He’s a charming musician. She asked him once, 
at first, to bring his violin ; she thought it would soot e 
her’ 

* I’m much obliged to him, but now that I’m here we 
needn’t trouble him,’ said Hyacinth 

Apparently there was a certain dryness in his tone, 
which was the cause of her ladyship’s venturing to rep y> 
after an hesitation, ‘ Do let him come, Mr Robinson , let 
him be near you * I wonder whether you know that 
that he has a great affection for you ’ 

‘ The more fool he , I have always treated him like a 
brute 1 ’ Hyacinth exclaimed, colourmg 

The way Lady Aurora spoke proved to him, later, that 
she now definitely did know his secret, or one of them, 
rather ; for at the rate things had been going for the last 
few months he was making a regular collection She knew 
the smaller — not, of course, the greater j she had, decidedly, 
been illuminated by Pmnie’s divagations. At the moment 
he made that reflection, however, he was almost startled to 
perceive how completely he had ceased to resent such be- 
trayals and how little it suddenly seemed to signify that 
the innocent source of them was about to be quenched. 
The sense of his larger secret swallowed up that particular 
anxiety, making him ask himself what it mattered., for the 
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time that was left to him, that people should whisper to 
each other his little mystery The day came quickly when 
he believed, and yet didn’t care, that it had been umver 
sally imparted 

After Lady Aurora left him, promising she would call 
him the first moment it should seem prudent, he walked up 
and down the cold, stale parlour, immersed in his medita- 
tions. The shock of the danger of losing Pmme had 
already passed away, he had achieved so much, of late, in 
the line of accepting the idea of death that the little dress 
maker, in taking her departure, seemed already to benefit 
by this curious discipline What was most vivid to him, in 
the deserted scene of Pinme’s unsuccessful industry, was the 
changed vision with which he had come back to objects 
familiar for twenty years The picture was the same, and 
all its horrid elements, wearing a kind of greasy gloss in the 
impure air of Lomax Place, made, through the mean win 
dow panes, a dismal chiaroscuro — showed, in their polls e 
misery, the friction of his own little life, but the eyes wit 1 
which he looked at it had new terms of comparison He 
had known the place was hideous and sordid, but its aspect 
to-day was pitiful to the verge of the sickening, le cou n 
believe that for years together he had accepted and even, a 
'title, revered it He was frightened at the sort of service 
that his experience of grandeur had rendered him It was 
all very well to have assimilated that element with a rapidity 
which had surprises even for himself, but with sensibilities 
now so improved what fresh arrangement could one come 
to with the very humble, which was in its nature uncompro- 
mising? Though the spring was far advanced the day was 
a dark drizzle, and the room had the clamminess of a 
finished use, an ooze of dampness from the muddy street, 
where the areas were a narrow slit No wonder Pinnich 

fe 't it at last, and her small under-fed orgamsm had grown 

numb and ceased to act At the thought of her limited 
stmted life, the patient, humdrum effort of her neecHe an 
scissors, which had ended only in a show room whe 
there was nothing to show and a pensive reference to the 
of sleeves no longer worn, the tears again rose to 
hls eyes , but he brushed them aside when he heard 
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cautious tinkle at the house-door, which was pre 
opened by the little besmirched slavey retaine o 
service of the solitary lodger — a domestic easi y ev 
dered, who had a squint and distressed Hyacm 
wearing shoes that didn’t match, though they were o 
equal antiquity and resembled each other in the aci y 
with which they dropped off. Hyacinth had not hear * 
Vetch’s voice in the hall, apparently because he spo e 
a whisper ; but the young man was not surprised w > 
taking every precaution not to make the door crea , 
came into the parlour. The fiddler said nothing to 11 
at first , the two men only looked at each other or a 
long minute. Hyacinth saw what he most wanted o 
know — whether he knew the worst about Pinnie ; but w a 
was further in his eyes (they had an expression considera y 
different from any he had hitherto seen m them), define 
itself to our hero only little by little. , 

‘ Don’t you think you might have written me a word 
said Hyacinth, at last His anger at having been left in 
ignorance had quitted him, but he thought the question 
fair None the less, he expected a sarcastic answer, and 
was surprised at the mild reasonableness with which Mr. 
Vetch replied — 

‘ I assure you, no responsibility, in the course of my 
life, ever did more to distress me There were obvious 
reasons for calling you back, and yet I couldn’t help wish- 
ing you might finish your visit I balanced one thing 
against the other , it was very difficult.’ f 

1 1 can imagine nothing more simple When people s 
nearest and dearest are dying, they are usually sent 
for.’ 

The fiddler gave a strange, argumentative smile. If 
Lomax Place and Miss Pynsent’s select lodging-house wore 
a new face of vulgarity to Hyacinth, it may be imagined 
whether the renunciation of the niceties of the toilet, the 
resigned seedmess, which marked Mr Vetch’s old age was 
unlikely to lend itself to comparison The glossy butler at 
Medley had had a hundred more of the signs of success 
m life 1 My dear boy, this case was exceptional,’ said 
the old man 1 Your visit had a character of importance ’ 
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‘ I don’t know what you know about it I don’t remem- 
ber that I told you anything ’ 

' No, certainly, you have never told me much But if, 
as 13 probable, you have seen that kind lady who is now 
upstairs, you will have learned that Pinme made a tre- 
mendous point of your not being disturbed She threat- 
ened us with her displeasure if we should hurry you back. 
You know what Pinme’s displeasure is 1 ’ As, at this, 
Hyacinth turned away with a gesture of irritation, Mr 
Vetch went on, ‘ No doubt she is absurdly fanciful, poor 
dear thing , but don’t, now, cast any disrespect upon it I 
nssure you, if she had been here alone, suffering, sinking, 
without a creature to tend her, and notlung before her but 
l o die in a comer, like a starved cat, she would still have 
faced that fate rather than cut short by a single hour your 
experience of novel scenes.’ 

Hyacinth was silent for a moment * Of course I know 
what you mean. But she spun her delusion — she always 
d>d, all of them — out of nothing I can’t imagine what 
she knows about my “ experience ” of any kind of scenes 
: told her, when I went out of town, very little more than 
1 told you ■ 


‘ What she guessed, what she gathered, has been, at any 
^ ate ) enough She has made up her mind that you have 
0f med a connection by means of which you will come, 
somehow or other, mto your own. She has done nothing 
^ tolk about your grand kindred. To her mind, you 
•mow, it’s all one, the aristocracy, and nothing is simpler 
o that the person — very exalted, as she believes — with 
whom you have been to stay should undertake your busi- 
ne ss with her friends ’ 

Oh, well,’ said Hyacinth, ‘ I’m very glad not to have 
e Pnved you of that entertainment’ 

final assure you the spectacle was exquisite.’ Then the 
dler added, ‘ My dear fellow, please leave her the idea.’ 

, V]] it ? I’ll do much more 1 ’ Hyacinth exclaimed 

1 h ber my great relations have adopted me and that 
( Ve come back m the character of Lord Robinson.’ 
observ'd ^ need nothln g more t0 4116 bappy,' Mr Vetch 
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Five minuteb later, after Hyacinth had obtained from 
his old friend a confirmation of Lady Aurora’s account of 
Miss Pynsent’s condition, Mr. Vetch explaining that he 
came over, like that, to see how she was, half a dozen times 
a day — five mmutes later a silence had descended upon 
the pair, while Hyacinth waited for some sign from Lady 
Aurora that he might come upstairs. The fiddler, who 
had lighted a pipe, looked out of the window, studying 
intently the physiognomy of Lomax Place ; and Hyacinth, 
making his tread discreet, walked about the room with his 
hands in his pockets. At last Mr. Vetch observed, with- 
out taking his pipe out of his hps or looking round, ‘I 
thmk you might be a little more frank with me at this time 
of day and at such a crisis.’ 

Hyacinth stopped in his walk, wondering for a moment, 
sincerely, what his companion meant, for he had no con- 
sciousness at present of an effort to conceal anything he 
could possibly tell (there were some things, of course, he 
couldn’t) , on the contrary, his life seemed to him par- 
ticularly open to the public view and exposed to invidious 
comment. It was at this moment he first observed a 
certain difference \ there was a tone in Mr. Vetch’s voice 
that he had never perceived before — an absence of that 
note which had made him say, in other days, that the im- 
penetrable old man was diverting himself at his expense 
It was as if his attitude had changed, become more expli- 
citly considerate, in consequence of some alteration or 
promotion on Hyacinth’s part, his having grown older, or 
more important, or even simply more surpassingly curious. 

^ impression made upon him by Pmme’s old 
-ghbour, as to whose place in' the list of the sacrificial 
( is eing a gentleman or one of the sovereign people) he 
ormer y was so perplexed , if the sentiment excited by Mr 
e c m a mind familiar now for nearly a month with 
orms of indubitable gentility was not favourable to the 
i ea o raternisation, this secret impatience on Hyacmth’s 
par vas speedily corrected by one of the sudden reactions 
r quic conversions of which the young man was so often 

rl/i-itl 10 im ^Sht of the fiddler’s appeal, which evi- 

y meant more than it said, his musty antiquity, his 
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typical look of having had, for years, a small, definite use 
and taken all the creases and contractions of it, his visible 
expression, even, of ultimate parsimony and of having 
ceased to care for the shape of his trousers because he 
cared more for something else — these things became so 
many reasons for turning round, going over to him, touch- 
ing signs of an invincible fidelity, the humble, continuous, 
single mmded practice of daily duties and an art after all 
very charming, pursued, moreover, while persons of the 
species our restored prodigal had lately been consorting 
with fidgeted from one selfish sensation to another and 
couldn’t even live in the same place for thiee months 
together 

‘ What should you like me to do, to say, to tell you ? 
Do you want to know what I have been doing in the 
country ? I should have first to know, myself,’ Hyacinth 
said. 

‘ Have you enjoyed it very much ? ’ 

'Yes, certainly, very much — not knowing anything 
about Pinme. I have been in a beautiful house, with a 
beautiful woman.’ 

Mr Vetch had turned round , he looked very impartial, 
through the smoke of his pipe. 

‘ Is she really a princess ? ’ 

' I don’t know what you mean by “ really ” I suppose 
all titles are great rot But every one seems agreed to call 
her so ’ 

' You know I have always liked to enter into your life , 
and to-day the wish is stronger than ever,’ the old man ob- 
served, presently, fixing his eyes very steadily on Hya- 
cinth’s. 

The latter returned his gaze for a moment, then he 
asked, ‘What makes you say that just now?’ 

The fiddler appeared to deliberate, and at last he replie , 
Because you are in danger of losing the best friend you 
have ever had.’ , „ 

‘ Be sure I feel it. But if I have got you Hya- 

Clnt h added 

‘ Oh, me 1 I’m lery old, and very tired of life ’ 

1 suppose that that’s what one arrives at WeU, it i 
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can help you m any way you must lean on me, you must 

make use of me ’ , j 

‘That’s precisely what I v<as going to say to you, 

Mr Vetch ‘ Should you like any money ? 

‘ Of course I should ' But why should you offer it to 

me ? ’ - , 

‘ Because in saving it up, little by little, I have ha > 

in mind ’ 

‘ Dear Mr. Vetch,’ said Hyacinth, 4 you have me too 
much in mind I’m not worth it, please believe that , or 
all sorts of reasons I should make money enough for any 
uses I have for it, or have any right to have, if I staye 
quietly in London and attended to my work As you 

know, I can earn a decent living ’ 

‘Yes, I can see that But if you stayed quietly in 

London what would become of your princess ? f 

‘ Oh, they can always manage, ladies m that position 
‘ Hanged if I understand her position 1 ’ cried r 
Vetch, but without laughing ‘You have been for three 
weeks without work, and yet you look uncommonly smart 
‘You see, my living has cost me nothing When you 
stay with great people you don’t pay your score,’ Hyacint i 
explained, with great gentleness ‘Moreover, the lady 
whose hospitality I have been enjoying has made me a very 
handsome offer of work ’ 

What kind of work ? ’ 

‘ The only kind I know She is going to send me a 
lot of books, to do up for her ’ 

‘ And to pay you fancy pnces ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no , I am to fix the prices myself’ 

‘ Are not transactions of that kind rather disagreeable, 
with a lady whose hospitality one has been enjoying? 
Mr Vetch inquired. 

* Exceedingly » That is exactly why I shall do the 
books and then take no money ’ 

‘Your princess is rather clever >’ the fiddler exclaimed, 
m a moment, smiling 

‘Well, she can’t force me to take it if I wont, said 
H jacinth 

‘ Lo , you must only let me do that ’ 
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‘You have curious ideas about me,’ the young man 
declared 

Mr Vetch turned about to the window again, remarking 
that he had curious ideas about everything. Then he added, 
after an interval — 

‘ And have you been making love to your great lady ? ’ 

He had expected a flash of impatience m reply to this 
inquiry, and was rather surprised at the manner in which 
Hyacinth answered ‘How shall I explain? It is not a 
question of that sort ’ 

‘Has she been making love to you, then?’ 

‘ If you should ever see her you would understand how 
absurd that supposition is.’ 

‘ How shall I ever see her? ’ returned Mr Vetch In 
the absence of that privilege I think there is something in 
my idea.’ 

1 She looks quite over my head,’ said Hyacinth, simply 
It’s by no means impossible you may see her She wants 
t° know niy friends, to know the people who live in the 
P| ace. And she would take a particular interest in you, 
on account of your opinions ’ 

‘ Ah, I have no opinions now, none any more 1 the 
man broke out, sadly ‘ I only had them to frighten 
Pmnie.’ 


1 She was easily frightened,’ said Hyacinth 
‘ Yes, and easily reassured Well, I like to know about 
V° u r life,’ his neighbour sighed, irrelevantly ‘ But take 
ourc the great lady doesn’t lead you too far 
How do you mean, too far ? ’ 

‘Isn’t she an anarchist — a mhilist? Doesnt she go in 
or a general rectification, as Eustace calls it ? 

Hyacinth was silent a moment ‘You should seethe 
Place— you should see what she wears, what she eats and 

dnnks ’ 


‘Ah, you mean that she is inconsistent with hertheor.es? 

% dear boy, she would be a droll woman if she were not 
At any rate, I’m glad of it’ 

‘ Glad of it ? ’ Hyacinth repeated 
, ‘ F or jou, I mean, when you stay with her, its more 
'usurious ! 1 Mr Vetch exclaimed, turning round and srnij 
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mg. At this moment a little rap on the floor above, given 
by Lady Aurora, announced that Hyacinth might at last 
come up and see Pinme Mr Vetch listened and recog- 
nised it, and it led him to say, with considerable force, 
‘ There's a woman whose theories and conduct do square ! 

Hyacinth, on the threshold, leaving the room, stopped 
long enough to reply, ‘ Well, when the day comes for my 
fnend to give up — you’ll see.’ 

‘ Yes, I have no doubt there are things she will bring 
herself to sacrifice,’ the old man remarked , but Hyacinth 
was already out of hearing 
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Mr. Vetch waited below till Lady Aurora should come 
down and give him the news he was m suspense for His 
mind was pretty well made up about Pinme. It had seemed 
to him, the night before, that death was written in her face, 
mid he judged it on the whole a very good moment for her 
t° lay down her earthly burden He had reasons for 
believing that the future could not be sweet to her As 
regards Hyacinth, his mind was far from being at ease , for 
though he was aware m a general way that he had taken up 
with strange company, and though he had flattered himself 
°f old that he should be pleased to see the boy act out his 
bfe and solve the problem of his queer inheritance, he was 
womed by the absence of full knowledge He put out his 
P‘Pe, in anticipation of Lady Aurora’s reappearance, and 
"mhout this consoler he was more accessible still to certain 
fe ms that had come to him in consequence of a recent talk, 
or rather an attempt at a talk, with Eustache Poupm It 
was through the Frenchman that he had gathered the little 
he knew about the occasion of Hyacinth’s unprecedented 
excursion His ideas on the subject had been very mfer- 
emial, for Hyacinth had made a mystery of his absence to 
ttniue, merely letting her know that there was a lady in the 
and that the best luggage he could muster and the best 
Wa y his shirts could be done up would still not be goo 
^ ou gh Poupin had seen Godfrey Sholto at the ‘ Sun and 
Moon,' and it had come to him, through Hyacinth, that 
h . ere was a remarkable feminine influence in the Captain s 
llf e, mixed up in some way with his presence in Bloomsbury 
at » influence, moreover, by which Hyacinth himself, for 
good or for evil, was in peril of being touched Sholto was 
he young man’s visible link with a society for which Lisson 
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Grove could have no importance m the schem 
universe but as a short cut (too disagreeable to be req 
used) out of Bayswater ; therefore if Hyacint e 
with a new hat and a pair of kid gloves it must av 
to move in the direction of that superior circle an m , 
degree, at least, at the solicitation of the before-men 
feminine influence. So much as this the Frenc man 
gested, explicitly enough, as his manner was, to e 
fiddler ; but his talk had a flavour of other references w 
excited Mr Vetch’s curiosity much more than they sa is 
it They were obscure , they evidently were painfu 0 
speaker , they were confused and embarrassed and o 
wanting m the luminosity which usually characterise 
lightest allusions of M. Poupin It was the fiddlers tan y 
that his friend had something on his mind which he was n 
at liberty to impart, and that it related to Hyacm a 
might, for those who took an interest in the singu ar > 
constitute a considerable anxiety Mr Vetch, on his o 
part, nursed this anxiety into a tolerably definite shape ^ 
persuaded himself that the Frenchman had been * ea 
the boy too far in the line of social criticism, had given 1 
a push on some crooked path where a slip would be a e j 
accident. When on a subsequent occasion, with Poupin, 
he indulged in a hint of this suspicion, the bookbm er 
flushed a good deal and declared that his conscience was 
pure. It was one of his peculiarities that when his co our 
rose he looked angry, and Mr. Vetch held that his dis- 
pleasure was a proof that in spite of his repudiations he 
had been unwise , though before they parted Eustache & av f 
this sign of softness, that he shed tears of emotion, of which 
the reason was not clear to the fiddler and which appeared 
in a general way to be dedicated to Hyacinth The inter- 
view had taken place in Lisson Grove, where Madame 
Poupin, however, had not shown herself 

Altogether the old man was a prey to suppositions which 
led him to feel how much he himself had outlived the 
democratic glow of his prime. He had ended by accepting 
everything (though, indeed, he couldn’t swallow the idea 
that a trick should be played upon Hyacinth), and even by 
taking an interest in current politics, as to which, of old, he 
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hod held the opinion (the seme that the Poupms held to-day), 
that they had been invented on purpose to throw dust in 
the c)es of disinterested reformers and to circumvent the 
social solution He had given up that problem some time 
ago, there was no way to clear it up that didn’t seem to 
male a bigger mess than the actual muddle of human 
affairs, which, by the time one had reached si\t> five, had 
mostly ceased to exasperate. Mr Vetch could still feel a 
certain sharpness on die subject of the pra>er book and the 
bishops, and if at moments he was a little ashamed of 
having accepted this world he could reflect that at all events 
he continued to repudiate every other The idea of great 
changes, however, took its place among the dreams of his 
>outh, for what was any possible change in the relations of 
men and women but a new combination of the same 
elements? If the elements could be made different the 
thmg would be worth thinking of, but it was not only 
jm possible to introduce any new ones — no means had yet 
been discovered for getting rid of the old I he figures on 
the chessboard were still the passions and jealousies and 
su Perstitions and stupidities of man, and their position with 
re gard to each other, at any given moment, could be of 
mterest only to the grim, invisible fates who played the 
® 1 ® e —who sat, through the ages, bow backed over the 
b* e This laxity had come upon the old man with the 
mcrease of his measurement round the waist, of the little 
of half-crowns and half sovereigns that had accumulated 
m a hn box with a very stiff padlock, which he kept under 
13 bed, and of the interwoven threads of sentiment and 
^tom that united him to the dressmaker and her foster- 
f , n * If he was no longer pressing about the demands he 
he should have a right to make of society, as he had 
en ln the days when his conversation scandalised Frame, 
e Wa s now not pressing for Hyacinth, either , reflecting 
at though, indeed, the constituted powers might have to 
^°unt’ with hi m , lt wou j(j ln better taste for him not to 
j-^^Pcctunate about a settlement What he had come to 
a r ° r him was that he should be precipitated by crude 
cxc^'h^’ Wlt b results m which the deplorable might not 
ude the ridiculous. It may eveh be said that Mr 
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behalf. had a S6Cret Pr ° JeCt ° f Settlln S a htfcle 011 hls 

Ur ° r , a peeped int0 the room > ver y noiselessly, 
r.?*} y balf an h °ur after Hyacinth had left it, and let the 
tiddler Know that she was called to other duties but that the 
nurse a come back and the doctor had promised to look 
at five o clock. She herself would return in the evening, 
nd meanwhile Hyacinth was with his aunt, who had 

h a n^l eC l blm > Wl£ h° ut a Potest , indeed seemed intensely 
d P ^ at he should be near her a gam, and lay there with 
hprc w 6S ’ Ye 7 WSak and s Peechless, with his hand m 
hnf restlessn ess had passed and her fever abated, 

d^n,I^ d ?° Pl ? G t0 Speak of and Lad y Aurora did not 
m/ Mr in her °P mion > she was rapidly sink- 

ladvshm h I h had alread y accepted it, and after her 

DlDe nnnnM qUltt ^ ^ b S hted an ° ther philosophic 

maker’s ° n ’ ^ the d ° Ctor m th e dress- 

mduked ,n ^ forsaken bower, where, m past years, he had 
The erfin ? T n J soclable droppmgs-in and hot tumblers 

contradiction^^ httle Slmple sur P nses an d pointless 
paradox ^ ’ gaSpmg rece P tlon of contemplative 
L rel°n Se m f d Stl11 t0 float m the arr; but the place felt 
the sod UlS p b f eaVSd 88 15 she were already beneath 

« puttlnff PlI l nie bad been a wonderful hand at 

efforts was Jt * ^ bttGr tbat £es£lfied t0 her most elaborate 
unspeckW n bUt the reaCtlon m favour of an 

SsTon » reater Stl11 ^ and on *e present 
to sweep and % g i° her bed ’ she had found str ength 
sure that the ' “ ^ 88 daintll y “ lf sh e had been 

to the old he fi °r W °7 d never again know her care Even 

the scenet of hfe ?/ acmth ’ s sens,blht y to 

arranged for 1 ’ 1 had the cold P ro pnety of a place 

PmnTftat afi Mta the doctor “ seen 

being the stage ofT’ T" T® n ° d °“ bt left aS to Its s00n 
Miss P ^ °* dlsma£ prehmmanes. 

fortnight mor! nt H h ° WeVei i resiste d her malady for nearly a 
her room 5 dUnng whlch H y a omth was constantly in 
whose establ^Hr^ eV ? r '7 ent back t0 m Crook enden’s, with 
seemed lndefimiP^ ’ tbrou fh violent causes, his relations 
nitely suspended , and m fact, for the rest of 
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the tune that Pinmc demanded his care he absented himself 
but twice from Lomax Place for more than a few minutes. 
On one of these occasions he travelled over to Audley Court 
and spent an hour there , on the other he met Milhcent 
Henning, by appointment, and took a walk with her on the 
Embankment. He tried to find a moment to go and thank 
Madame Poupin for a sympathetic offering, many times 
repeated, of hsatie, concocted after a receipt thought supreme 
by the couple in Lisson Grove (though little appreciated in 
the neighbourhood generally) , but he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge her kindness only by a respectful letter, which he 
composed with some trouble, though much elation, m the 
French tongue, peculiarly favourable, as he believed, to 
little courtesies of this kind Lady Aurora came again and 
"gain to the darkened house, whereshediffused her beneficent 
influence in nightly watches, in the most modem sanative sug 
gestions, m conversations with Hyacinth, directed with more 
ingenuity than her fluttered embarrassments might have led 
one to attribute to her, to the purpose of diverting his mind, 
and m tea makings (there was a great deal of this liquid con 
surned on the premises during Pinme’s illness), after a 
system more enlightened than the usual fashion of Penton 
v 'He. She was the bearer of several messages and of a good 
deal of medical advice from Rose Muniment, whose interest 
*n the dressmaker's case irritated Hyacinth by its fine 
courage, which even at second-hand was still obtrusive, 
she appeared very nearly as resigned to the troubles of 
others as she was to her own 

Hyacinth had been seized, the day after his return from 
Medley, with a sharp desire to do something enterprising 
a nd superior on Pmme’s behalf He felt the pressure of a 
sort of angry sense that she was dying of her poor career, 
of her uneffaced remorse for the trick she had played him 
m his boyhood (as if he hadn’t long ago, and indeed at the 
tlrne > forgiven it, judging it to have been the highest 
Wisdom !) of something basely helpless in the attitude of 
her httle circle. He wanted to do something which should 
H° v o to himself that he had got the best opinion about 
“'e invalid that it was possible to have so he insisted that 
Mr Buffery should consult with a West End doctor, if the 
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West End doctor would consent to meet Mr. Buffery. A 
physician capable of this condescension was discovered 
through Lady Aurora’s agency (she had not brought him 
of her own movement, because on the one hand she 
hesitated to impose on the little household in Lomax 
Place the expense of such a visit, and on the other, with 
all her narrow personal economies for the sake of her 
charities, had not the means to meet it herself); and m 
prevision of the great man’s fee Hyacmth applied to Mr. 
Vetch, as he had applied before, for a loan. The great 
man came, and was wonderfully civil to Mr. Buffery, whose 
conduct of the case he pronounced judicious ; he remained 
several minutes in the house, while he gazed at Hyacmth 
over his spectacles (he seemed rather more occupied with 
him than with the patient), and almost the whole of the 
Place turned out to stare at his chariot After all, he 
consented to accept no fee He put the question aside 
with a gesture full of urbanity — a course disappointing and 
displeasing to Hyacmth, who felt m a manner cheated of 
the full effect of the fine thing he had wished to do for 
Pinnie , though when he said as much (or something like 
it) to Mr. Vetch, the caustic fiddler greeted the observation 
with a face of amusement which, considermg the situation, 
verged upon the unseemly 

Hyacinth, at any rate, had done the best he could, and 
the fashionable doctor had left directions which foreshadowed 
relations with an expensive chemist in Bond Street — a 
prospect by which our young man was to some extent 
consoled Poor Pinme’s decline, however, was not arrested, 

lvr a i° ne even * n £> more than a week after his return from 
edley, as he sat with her alone, it seemed to Hyacmth 
t at her spirit must already have passed away. The nurse 
ia gone down to her supper, and from the staircase a 
perceptible odour of fizzling bacon indicated that a more 
c eerful state of things prevailed in the lower regions 
yacinth could not make out whether Miss Pynsent were 
as etp or awake, he believed she had not lost conscious- 
nesi, H t for more than an hour she had given no sign of 
^ ^ ast s ^ e put out her hand, as if she knew he was 
car er and wished to feel for his, and murmured, * Why 
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did she Come? I didn’t want to see her ’ In a moment, 
ns she went on, he perceived to whom she was alluding 
her mind had travelled back, through all the years, to the 
dreadful day (she had described every incident of it to 
him), when Mrs Bowerbank had invaded her quiet life and 
startled her sensitive conscience with a message from the 
prison. ‘She sat there so long — so long She was very 
Inrge, and I was frightened. She moaned, and moaned, 
nnd cried — too dreadful I couldn’t help it — I couldn’t 
help it l’ Her thought wandered from Mrs Bowerbank in 
the discomposed show room, enthroned on the yellow sofa, 
lo 'he tragic creature at Milbanh, whose accents again, for 
the hour, lived in her ears , and mixed with this mingled 
™ion was still the haunting sense that she herself might 
have acted differently That had been cleared up in the 
Past, so far as Hyacinth’s intention was concerned, but 
"hat was most alive in Pinme at the present moment was 
the passion of repentance, of still further expiation It 
smkened Hyacinth that she should believe these things 
Were still necessary, and he leaned over her and talked 
tenderly, with words of comfort and reassurance He told 
her not to think of that dismal, far-off time, which had 
°eased long ago to have any consequences for either of 
them, to consider only the future, when she should be 
jjtnte strong again and he would look after her and keep 
*° himself and take care of her better, far better, 
man he had ever done before. He had thought of many 
jhtngs while he sat with Pinme, watching the shadows made 
hy the night lamp— high, imposing shadows of objects low 
^ mean — and among them he had followed, with an 
[Pagination that went further in that direction than ever 
t°re, the probable consequences of his not having been 
j^mpted m his babyhood by the dressmaker I he work- 
0l ^ e and the gutter, ignorance and cold, filth and tatters, 
mghts of huddling under bridges and m doorways, vermin, 
starvation and blows, possibly even the vigorous efflorescence 
, an inherited disposition to crime — these things, which 
" e saw with unprecedented vividness, suggested themselves 
as nis natural portion. Intimacies with a princess, visits to 
nne dd country-houses, intelligent consideration, even, of 
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the best means of inflicting a scare on the classes of privi- 
lege, would in that case not have been within his compass , 
and that Pinnie should have rescued him from such a 
destiny and put these luxuries within his reach was an 
amelioration which really amounted to success, if he could 
only have the magnanimity to regard it so. 

Her eyes were open and fixed on him, but the sharp ray 
the little dressmaker used to direct into Lomax Place as she 
plied her needle at the window had completely left them. 
‘ Not there — what should I do there ? ’ she inquired, very 

softly. ‘ Not with the great — the great and her voice 

failed 


‘The great what? What do you mean ? ’ 

' ^ ou know — you know,’ she went on, making another 
effort. ‘ Haven’t you been with them ? 
received you ? ’ 


Haven’t 


they 


Ah, they won’t separate us, Pinnie , they won’t come 

between us as much as that,’ said Hyacinth, kneeling by 
her bed 

y° u must be separate — that makes me happier I 
knew they would find you at last ’ 

Poor Pinnie, poor Pinnie,’ murmured the young man 
It was only for that — now I’m going,’ she went on 

If you’ll stay with me you needn’t fear,’ said Hyacinth, 
smiling at her 


< Wllat would they think ? ’ asked the dressmaker 
I hke you best,’ said Hyacinth 

You have had me always Now it’s their turn , they 
have waited ’ 


‘Yes, indeed, they have waited »* Hyacinth exclaimed 

thina p 4 -u W ! l l ma k e it up , they will make up every- 
— Z ^ alld P an ted Then she added, ‘ I couldn’t 
strength* 1 Qif lp * ' ~ whlch wa s the last flicker of her 
four rlnvc i S ? aVS n ° ^ Urt k er sl gn of consciousness, and 
her anrl t a .f r a £ cease d to breathe Hyacinth was with 
the* moment ^ urora > but neither of them could recognise 

of Eustache 1? ^ Mr Vetch carned her bier, with the help 
was at w °T n and Paul Mu niment Lady Aurora 
funeral, and Madame Poupm as well, and twenty 
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neighbours from Lomax Place , but the most distinguished 
person (m appearance at least) m the group of mourners 
was Milhcent Henning, the grave yet brilliant beauty of 
whose countenance, the high propriety of whose demeanour, 
and the fine taste and general style of whose black ‘costume’ 
excited no little attention Mr Vetch had his idea , he had 
been nursing it ever since Hyacinth’s return from Medley, 
end three days after Pinnie had been consigned to the 
earth he broached it to his joung friend The funeral had 
been on a Friday, and Hyacinth had mentioned to him 
toat he should retmn to Mr Crookenden’s on the Monday 


morning This was Sunday night, and Hyacinth had been 
°ut for a walk, neither with Milhcent Henning nor with 
Paul Muniment, but alone, after the manner of old days 
When he came in he found the fiddler waiting for him, and 
burning a tallow candle, in the blighted show room He 
bad three or four little papers in his hand, which exhibited 
s °me jottings of his pencil, and Hyacinth guessed, what 
Was the truth but not all the truth, that he had come to 
s peak to him about business. Pinnie had left a little will, 
o f which she had appointed her old friend executor , this 
fact had already become known to our hero, who thought 
such an arrangement highly natural Mr Vetch informed 
'ui of the purport of this simple and judicious document, 
30(1 mentioned that he had been looking into the dress 
maker’s ‘afTairs’ They consisted, poor Pmme’s affairs, of 
he furniture of the house in Lomax Place, of the obliga- 
mn to pay the remainder of a quarter’s rent, and of a sum 
, mon ey m the savings-bank. Hyacinth was surprised to 
l^am that Pmnie’s economies had produced fruit at this 
at '-‘ day (things had gone so ill with her in recent years, 
30(1 there had been often such a want of money m the 
. 0Use ). until Mr Vetch explained to him, with eager 
lea TOess, that he himself had watched over the little 
0ar d| accumulated during the period of her comparative 
Wuspenty, with the stiff determination that it should be 
Hficed only m case of desperate necessity Work had 
“ c °me scarce with Pinnie, but she could sUll do it when 
^me, and the money was to be kept for the very possible 
r '°d when she should be helpless Mercifully enough, 
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she had not lived to see that day, and the sum in the b^nk 
had survived her, though diminished by more than * 
She had left no debts but the matter of the house ana 
those incurred during her illness Of course the 
had known — he hastened to give his young fnen 1 
assurance — that Pinme, had she become infirm, w0 ^ 
have been able to count absolutely upon him for 
equivalent, in her old age, of the protection she had give 
him m his youth. But what if an accident had overta en 
Hyacinth ? What if he had incurred some nasty penalty 
for his revolutionary dabblings, which, little dangerous as 
they might be to society, were quite capable, in a coun ry 
where authority, though good-natured, liked occasional y 0 
make an example, to put him on the wrong side o a 
prison-wall ? At any rate, for better or worse, by pinching 
and scraping, she had saved a little, and of that little, after 
everything was paid off, a fraction would still be le L 
Everything was bequeathed to Hyacinth — everything but a 
couple of plated candlesticks and the old ‘cheffomer,’ whic 
had been so handsome in its day, these Pmme begged Mr 
Vetch to accept in recognition of services beyond all price 
The furniture, everything he didn’t want for his own use, 
Hyacinth could sell in a lump, and with the proceeds he 
could wipe out old scores The sum of money would 
remain to him , it amounted, m its reduced condition, to 
about thirty-seven pounds In mentioning this figure Mr. 
Vetch appeared to imply that Hyacinth would be master of 
a very pretty little fortune Even to the young man him- 
self, m spite of his recent initiations, it seemed far from 
contemptible , it represented sudden possibilities of sti 
not returning to old Crookenden’s It represented them, 
that is, till, presently, he remembered the various advances 
made him by the fiddler, and reflected that by the time 
these had been repaid there would hardly be twenty pounds 
left That, however, was a far larger sum than he had ever 
had in his pocket at once He thanked the old man for 
his information, and remarked — and there was no hypocrisy 
in the speech — that he was very sorry Pinme had not given 
herself the benefit of the whole of the little fund in her 
lifetime. To this her executor replied that it had yielded 
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her an interest far beyond any other investment , for he 
was persuaded she believed she should never live to enjoy 
it, and this faith was rich in pictures, visions of the effect 
such a windfall would produce in Hyacinth’s career 

‘ What effect did she mean — do you mean ? ’ Hyacinth 
inquired. As soon as he had spoken he felt that he knew 
what the old man would say (it would be a reference to 
Pmnie’s belief in his reunion with his ‘ relations,’ and the 
facilities that thirty seven pounds would afford him for 
cutting a figure among them), and fora moment Mr Vetch 
looked at him as if exactly that response were on his bps 
At the end of the moment, however, he replied, quite 
differently 

‘She hoped you would go abroad and see the world.’ 
The fiddler watched his young friend, then he added, 
‘She had a particular wish that you should go to Pans.’ 

Hyacinth had turned pale at this suggestion, and for a 
moment he said nothing ‘Ah, Pans!’ he murmured, at 
last 

‘She would have liked you even to take a little run 
down to Italy ’ 

‘ Doubtless that would be pleasant But there is a limit 
to what one can do with twenty pounds ’ 

‘ How do you mean, with twenty pounds ? ’ the old man 
asked, lifting his eyebrows, while the wnnkles m his fore- 
head made deep shadows in the candle light 

That’s about what will remain, after I have settled my 

account with you ’ 

‘ How do you mean, your account with me ? I shall 
n °t take any of your money ’ 

Hyacinth’s eyes wandered over his interlocutor's sug- 
gestive rustiness ‘I don’t want to be ungracious, but 
su Ppose you should lose your powers ’ 

‘ My dear boy, I shall have one of the resources that 
w as open to Pmme. I shall look to you to be the support 
of my old age.’ 

You may do so with perfect safety, except for that 
danger you just mentioned, of my being imprisoned or 
hanged.’ 

IPs precisely because I flunk it will be less if you go 
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abroad that I urge you to take this chance. You will see 
the world, and you will like it better You will think 
society, even as it is, has some good points,’ said Mr. 
Vetch 

‘ I have never liked it better than the last few months ’ 

‘ Ah well, wait till you see Pans 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, Pans — Pans,’ Hyacinth repeated, vaguely, staring 
into the turbid flame of the candle as if he made out the 
most brilliant scenes there ; an attitude, accent and expres- 
sion which the fiddler interpreted both as the vibration of 
a latent hereditary chord and a symptom of the acute sense 
of opportunity 
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The boulevard was all alive, brilliant with illuminations, 
with the variety and gaiety of the crowd, the dazzle of shops 
and cafes seen through uncovered fronts or immense lucid 
plates, the flamboyant porches of theatres and the flashing 
mps of carnages, the far-spreading murmur of talkers and 
strollers, the uproar of pleasure and prosperity, the general 
nwgmficence of Paris on a perfect evening m June, 
yacinth had been walking about all day — he had walked 
rom nsing till bed time every day of the week that had 
6 Slnce * lls arriva l — an< i now an extraordinary fatigue, 
‘"b however, was not without its delight (there was a 
ln °f richness, a sweet satiety, in it), a tremendous las- 
1 ude had fallen upon him, and he settled himself in a 
j air heside a little table in front of Tortom’s, not so much 
^ rest from it as to enjoy it He had seen so much, felt 
I ™ Uc h, learned so much, thrilled and throbbed and 
th ti anc * Sl fihed so much, during the past several days, 
he was conscious at last of the danger of becoming 
co erent to himself, of the need of balancing his 
acc ounts 

d T o-night he came to a full stop, he simply sat at the 
and r of die most dandified cafd in Pans and felt his pulse 
, 0 °h stock of his impressions He had been intend- 

mt ° V1Slt ^an&£s theatre, which blazed through 
not I f Ile< ^ ate hghts and through the thin foliage of trees 
a av ° Ur ed by the asphalt, on the other side of the great 
that T ® ut t * le lm pression of Chaumont — he rehnquished 
to ’ or die present , it added to the luxury of his situation 
th e 6 eCt t * lat he should still have plenty of time to sec 
dete^*** J our The same effect proceeded from his 
^'nation to order a marquise, when the waiter, whose 
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white cylinder of an a Whlsker emer g ed from the long 
He knew the rW f prorij came to take his commands, 
much at the mol??? 1 , Was ex Pensive— he had learnt as 
time, a mention ofu t0 overbear > for the first 

his place m a stall 'j Whlch had been the m g bt before, in 
Francaise a J? n 1 d n ? an entr ' act ^ at the Comddie 
evening-dress conver^^ ^ Slde blm > a young man m 
behind, recommenrl r ? n ? an acc l lla mtance in the row 
article mZZZntt ^ to «*«h himself with the 
the speaker remarked^ 6 P w’ there WaS nothin g hke it, 
when one was thirstv * Th* h0t eV f nm& m the °P en ^ 
glass of champagne in be , waiter brought Hyacinth a tall 

tion, and our heroin- fuY 3, P lne ' a PP le lce was in solu- 
uo less delicate , bat . be had hoped for a sensation 

Tortom’s terrace V** f boohed for an empty table on 
his belief that the otW 6W were em P^ and Jt was 

at any rate they were mJ+l* ° CCUpi 1 cd b ? high celebrities, 
of and had wanted ^ tke ^P es be had had a prevision 
opportunity to com,, u *? meet ’ when the extraordinary 
(it was more extram-rl^™^ Wth hlS P ocket ful1 of money 
with the Princess'* even, tban his original meeting 

He knew about Tori to blm m Fornax Place 

novel, and as he sat fi?™ V hls stud y of the French 
nising with Balzac an/.T, had a va gue sense of frater- 
echoes and reminL?? de Musset , there were 

founding themselves wiTh t°h 7° rks in the air > con ' 
strange composite odm he indefinable exhalations, the 
the boulevard « Snl J J’a f a S reeabIe » half impure, of 
refrain, the fragment^ ^ Charmin S Pa ^-ihat 
an end, hummed iLf ^ a beginning without 

only articulate words fh 2r P etual ly in Hyacinth's ears, the 
hymn Of prais h ° hat got themselves uttered in the 
° the French capTtal fi ™ a f>ation had been offering 
recognised, he greeted ”.?* fi l St hour of h * stay He 
T,1 ° f his maSf ' ’ a thousand palpitations, the 
e rated with so rauch ' n “= tors — was proud to be asso- 

r,eml Satl ° n that had no v.s.hlc^^V, S ° many P r °°fs of a 
Perplex, ties, and h ™ lble r °ugh spots He had his 

f0r "hich he had niadt and then » revulsion 

de no a "°wance, as when ,t came 
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over him that the most brilliant city in the world was also 
the most blood stained , but the great sense that he under- 
stood and sympathised was preponderant, and his compre 
hension gave him wings — appeared to transport him to still 
wider fields of knowledge, still higher sensations 

In other days, in London, he had thought again and 
again of his mother’s father, the revolutionary watch maker 
"ho had known the ecstasy of the barricade and had paid 
for it with Ins life, and his reveries had not been sensibly 
chilled by the fact that he knew next to nothing about him 
He figured him in his mind, had. a conviction that he was 
'ery short, like himself, and had curly hair, an immense 
talent for his work and an extraordinary natural eloquence, 
together with many of the most attractive qualities of the 
french character But he was reckless, and a little cracked, 
probably immoral , he had difficulties and debts and 
irrepressible passions , his life had been an incurable fever 
and its tragic termination was a matter of course. None 
die less it would have been a charm to hear him talk, to 
fed the influence of a gaiety which even political madness 
could never quench , for his grandson had a theory that he 
spoke the French tongue of an earlier time, delightful and 
sociable in accent and phrase, exempt from the common- 
j"* s of modern slang This vague yet vivid personage 
ecame Hyacinth’s constant companion, from the day of 
hls arrival , he roamed about with Florentine’s boy, hand 
*" hand, sat opposite to him at dinner, at the small table in 
Joe restaurant, finished the bottle with him, made the bill a 
"die longer, and treated him to innumerable revelations 
a "d counsels. He knew the lad’s secret without being 
to 'd, and looked at him across the diminutive tablecloth, 

' v ere the great tube of bread, pushed aside a little, left 
cootn for elbows (it puzzled Hyacinth that the people 
°‘ p ans should ever have had the fierceness of hunger 
j en the loaves were so big), gazed at him with eyes of 
ce Pi kind, glowing comprehension and with lips which 
SCeme d to murmur that when one was to die tomorrow 
° nc was wise to eat and dnnk to-da> ihere was nothing 
enerib]e ) no constraint of importance or disapproval, in 
13 edifying and impalpable presence, the young man 
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considered that Hyacmthe Vivier was of his own time of 
life and could enter into his pleasures as well as his pains 
Wondering, repeatedly, where the barricade on which his 
grandfather fell had been erected, he at last satisfied him- 
self (but I am unable to trace the process of the induction) 
that it had bristled across the Rue Saint-Honor^, very near 
to the church of Saint-Roch. The pair had now roamed 
together through all the museums and gardens, through the 
pnncipal churches (the republican martyr was very good- 
natured about this), through the passages and arcades, up 
and down the great avenues, across all the bridges, and 
above all, again and again, along the river, where the 
quays were an endless entertainment to Hyacinth, who 
lingered by the half-hour beside the boxes of old books on 
the parapets, stuffing his pockets with five-penny volumes, 
while the bnght industries of the Seme flashed and glittered 
beneath him, and on the other bank the glorious Louvre 
stretched either way for a league. Our young man took 
almost the same sort of satisfaction in the Louvre as if he 
had erected it , he haunted the museum during all the first 
days, couldn’t look enough at certain pictures, nor sufficiently 
admire the high polish of the great floors in which the 
golden, frescoed ceilings repeated themselves. All Paris 
struck him as tremendously artistic and decorative ; he felt 
as if hitherto he had lived m a dusky, frowsy, Philistine 
world, m which the taste was the taste of Little Peddlington 
and the idea of beautiful arrangement had never had an 
influence In his ancestral city it had been active from the 
first, and that was why his quick sensibility responded ; and 
he murmured again his constant refrain, when the fairness 
of the great monuments arrested him, m the pearly, silvery 
light, or he saw them take gray-blue, delicate tones at the 
end of stately vistas It seemed to him that Paris expressed 
herself, and did it m the grand style, while London remained 
vague and blurred, inarticulate, blunt and dim 

Eustache Poupm had given him letters to three or four 
democratic friends, ardent votaries of the social question, 
who had by a miracle either escaped the cruelty of exile or 
suffered the outrage of pardon, and, in spite of republican 
mouchards , no less infamous than the imperial, and the 
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periodical swoops of a despotism which had only changed 
its buttons and postage stamps, kept alive the sacred spark 
which would some day become a consuming flame. 
Hyacinth, however, had not had the thought of delivering 
these introductions , he had accepted them because Poupin 
had had such a solemn glee in writing them, and also 
because he had not the courage to let the couple in Lisson 
Grove know that since that terrible night at Hoflendahl s a 
change had come over the spirit of his dream. He had 
not grown more concentrated, he had grown more re axe , 
and it was inconsistent with relaxation that e s ou 
rummage out Poupra’s friends— one of whom lived in the 
Batignolles and the others in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine- 
and pretend that he cared for what they cared for m the 
same way as they cared for it What was supreme in his 
mind to-day was not the idea of how the society that sur- 
rounded him should be destroyed, it was, much more, the 
sense of the wonderful, precious things it had produced,^ 
the brilliant, impressive fabric it had raised ia 
tion was waiting for it there was forcible evi ence, 
to himself and others, to show, but since this troth had 
risen before him, in its magnitude he had ecome 
of a transfer, partial if not complete, of his sympathies 
same revulsion of which he had given a sign ° e 
In saying that now he pitied the nc , ose 
regarded as happy While the evening passed, therefore, 
as he kept his place at Tortom’s, the emotion that was last 
to visit him was a compunction for n °t having p 
in relation with poor Poupm’s friends, for having neglected 
to make the acquaintance of earnest peop e. 

Who in the world, if one should come to that, was 
earnest as he himself, or had given such signal even though 
secret proofs of it? He could lay that unction to his soul 
in spite of his having amused himself cymca y, sp 
time m theatres, galleries, walks of pleasure The feeUng 

horrible world That reflection had been natural enough, 
but what was strange was the fiddlers own impulse, his 
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desire to do something pleasant for him, to beguile him and 
ship him off. What had been most odd m that was the 
way Mr Vetch appeared to overlook the fact that his young 
friend had already had, that year, such an episode of 
dissipation as was surely rare in the experience of London 
artisans This was one of the many things Hyacinth thought 
of, he thought of the others in turn and out of turn, it 
was almost the first time he had sat still long enough 
(except at the theatre), to collect himself A hundred con- 
fused reverberations of the recent past crowded upon him, 
and he saw that he had lived more intensely in the previous 
six months than in all the rest of his existence The suc- 
cession of events finally straightened itself, and he tasted 
some of the rarest, strangest moments over again His last 
week at Medley, in especial, had already become a kind of 
fable, the echo of a song , he could read it over like a 
story, gaze at it as he would have gazed at some exquisite 
picture His visit there had been perfect to the end, and 
even the three days that Captain Sholto’s sojourn lasted had 
not broken the spell, for the three more that had elapsed 
before his own departure (the Princess herself had given 
him the signal), were the most important of all It was then 
the Princess had made it clear to him that she was in 
earnest, was prepared for the last sacrifice She was now 
his standard of comparison, his authonty, his measure, his 
perpetual reference , and in taking possession of his mind 
to this extent she had completely renewed it She was 
altogether a new term, and now that he was in a foreign 
country he observed how much her conversation, itself so 
foreign, had prepared him to understand it In Paris he 
saw, of course, a great many women, and he noticed almost < 
all of them, especially the actresses , confronting, mentally, 
their movement, their speech, their manner of dressing, with 
that of his extraordinary friend. He judged that she was 
beyond them in every respect, though there were one or 
two actresses who had the air of trying to copy her 

The recollection of the last days he had spent with her 
affected him now like the touch of a tear-w ashed cheek 
She had shed tears for him, and it was his suspicion that 
her secret idea was to frustrate the redemption of his vow 
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to Hoffendahl, to the immeasurable body that Hoffendahl 
represented. She pretended to have accepted it, and what 
she said was simply that when he should have played his 
part she would engage to save him — to fling a cloud about 
him, as the goddess-mother of the Trojan hero used, in 
Virgil’s poem, to escamoter yEneas. What she meant was, 
m his view, to prevent him from playing his part at alL 
She was m earnest for herself, not for him. The main 
result of his concentrated intimacy with her had been to 
make him feel that he was good enough for anything 
When he had asked her, the last day, if he might write to 
her she had said, Yes, but not for two or three weeks. He 
had written after Pinme’s death, and again just before 
coming abroad, and in doing so had taken account of some- 
thing else she had said in regard to their correspondence— 
that she didn’t wish vague phrases, protestations or com- 
pliments, she wanted the realities of his hfe, the smallest, 
most personal details Therefore he had treated her to t e 
whole business of the break-up in Lomax Place, me u mg 
the sale of the rickety furniture. He had told her what 
that transaction brought— a beggarly sum, but sufficient to 
help a little to pay debts , and he had informed her further- 
more that one of the ways Mr Vetch had taken to hurry 
him off to Pans was to offer him a present of thirty pounds 
out of his cunous little hoard, to add to the sum already 
inherited from Pmme-whicb, in a manner that none of 
Hyacinth’s friends, of course, could possibly regard as frugal, 
or even as respectable, was now consecrated to a mere 
excursion. He even mentioned that he had ended by 
accepting the thirty pounds, adding that he feared t ere 
was something demoralising m his peculiar situation (she 
would know what he meant by that) it disposed one to 
take what one could get, made one at least very tolerant of 
whims that happened to be munificent 

What he did not mention to the Pnncess was the : man- 
ner in which he had been received by Paul Muniment and 
by Millicent Henning on his return from Medley Mi U- 
cent’s reception had been the queerest, it had been quite 
unexpectedly mild She made him no scene of violence 
and appeared to have given up the line of throwing a blur 
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of recrimination over her own nefarious doings She treated 
him as if she liked him for having got in with the swells , 
she had an appreciation of success which would lead her to 
handle him more tenderly now that he was really success* 
ful She tried to make him describe the style of life that 
was led in a house where people were invited to stay like 
that without having to pay, and she surprised him almost 
as much as she gratified him by not indulging in any of 
her former digs at the Princess. She was lavish of ejacu- 
lations when he answered certain of her questions — 
ejaculations that savoured of Pimlico, 1 Oh, I say ' ’ and 
Oh, my stars ! ’ — and he was more than ever struck with 
her detestable habit of saying, ‘ Aye, that’s where it is,’ 
when he had made some remark to which she wished 
to give an intelligent and sympathetic assent. But she 
didn t jeer at the Princess’s private character , she stayed 
er satire, m a case where there was such an opening for 

' reflected that this was lucky for her. he 

couldn t have stood it (nervous and anxious as he was 
about Pinme), if she had had the bad taste, at such a time 
as that to be profane and insulting In that case he 
would have broken with her completely— he would have 
een oo disgusted She displeased him enough, as it was, 
y er vu gar tricks of speech There were two or three 
mnfA reC, f re r nt lrre £ u larities that aggravated him to a degree 
q A « ?? ° f Portion to their importance, as when she 
him tw U P f0r ful1, ‘ sold out * for SOW, or remarked to 
work at old e p Sup P os< - d was n0w going to chuck up his 
hT ear m Crookende > n s These phrases had fallen upon 

unoardonl? a bef ° re ’ but nOW the y seemed ^most 

anv msh L i S r t0 quarrel aboUt Not that he had 
would hV qU , arre: l * for lf the question had been pushed he 

Pnncess hTd that ^ hls lunacy with the 

Milhcent tn V AA 7 rights he might have had upon 

she onlv it EpSe ?^ lblCent d * d not push it, however, 
it wi beL r S e K ld u nt> W1Sh6d t0 conve y to him thaJ 
other's hbertv f ° A b ° th ^ ties the y should respect each 
what Miss h 1„ A g ® mal understanding on this subject was 

to inquire S S desired ’ and Hyacinth forbade himself 
inquire what use she proposed to make of her freedom 
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During the month that elapsed between Pinrue’s death 
and his visit to Pans he had seen her several times, for the 
respect for each other’s freedom had somehow not implied 
cessation of intercourse, and it was only natural she should 
have been soft to him in his bereaved condition Hya- 
cinth’s sentiment about Pinnie was deep, and Milhcent was 
clever enough to guess it , the consequence of which was 
that on these occasions she was very soft indeed. She 
talked to him almost as if she had been his mother and he 


a convalescent child , called him her dear, and a young 
rascal, and her old boy , moralised a good deal, abstained 
from beer (till she learned he had inherited a fortune), and 
when he remarked once (moralising a little, too), that after 
the death of a person we have loved we are haunted by 
the memory of our failures of kindness, of generosity, re- 
joined, with a dignity that made the words almost a con- 
tribution to philosophy, ‘Yes, that’s where it is 1 

Something in her behaviour at this period had even 
made Hyacinth wpnder whether there were not some 
mystical sign in his appearance, some subtle betrayal in 
the very expression of his face, of the predicament in 
which he had been placed by Diedrich Hoffendahl , e 
began to suspect afresh the operation of that beast y 
attcndnsscmcnt ’ he had detected of old in people who 
had the benefit of Miss Pynsent’s innuendoes The com- 
passion Milhcent felt for him had never been one of the 
reasons why he liked her, it had fortunately been cor- 
rected, moreover, by his power to make her furious T is 
evening, on the boulevard, as he watched the interminable 
successions, one of the ideas that came to him was that 
it was odd he should like her even yet , for heaven knew 
he liked the Princess better, and he had hitherto supposed 
that when a sentiment of this kind had the energy of a 
possession it made a dean sweep of all nunor predilections 
But it was clear to him that Milhcent still existed for him , 
that he couldn’t feel he had quite done with her, or 
she with him , and that in spite of his having now so many 
other things to admire there was still a comfort in the recol- 
lection of her robust beauty and her primitive 
Hyacjnth thought of her as some clever young barbarian 
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who in ancient days should have made a pilgrimage to 
Rome might have thought of a Dacian or Iberian mistress 
awaiting his return on the rough provincial shore. If 
Milhcent considered his visit at a ‘hall* a proof of the 
sort of success that was to attend him (how he recon- 
ciled this with the supposition that she perceived, as a 
ghostly irradiation, intermingled with his curly hair, the 
aureola of martyrdom, he would have had some difficulty m 
explaining), if Miss Henmng considered, on his return from 
Medley, that he had taken his place on the winning side, 
it was only consistent of her to borrow a grandeur from 
his further travels ; and, indeed, by the time he was 
ready to start she spoke of the plan as if she had invented 
it herself and had even contributed materially to the funds 
required. It had been her theory, from the first, that she 
only liked people of spirit; and Hyacinth certainly had 
never had so much spirit as when he launched himself into 
Continental adventures. He could say to himself, quite 
without bitterness, that of course she would profit by his 
absence to put her relations with Sholto on a comfortable 
footing, yet, somehow, at this moment, as her face came 
back to him amid the crowd of faces about him, it had not 
that gentleman’s romantic shadow across it It was the 
brilliancy of Paris, perhaps, that made him see things rosy , 
at any rate, he remembered with kindness something that 
she had said to him the last time he saw her and that had 
touched him exceedingly at the moment He had hap- 
pened to observe to her, in a friendly way, that now Miss 
Pynsent had gone she was, with the exception of Mr 
Vetch, the person in his whole circle who had known him 
longest To this Millicent had replied that Mr. Vetch 
wouldn’t live for ever, and then she should have the satis- 
faction of being his very oldest friend. ‘ Oh, well, I 
shan’t live for ever, either,’ said Hyacinth ; which led her 
to inquire whether by chance he had a weakness of the 
chest. ‘ Not that I know of, but I might get killed in a 
row,’ and when she broke out mto scorn of his silly notion 
of turning everything up (as if any one wanted to know 
what a costermonger would hke, or any of that low sort 
at the East End 1) he amused himself with asking her if she 
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were satisfied with the condition of society and thought 
nothing ought to be done for people who, at the end of a 
lifetime of starvation-wages, had only the reward of the 
hideous workhouse and a pauper’s grave. 

‘ I shouldn't be satisfied with anything, if ever you was 
to slip up,’ Milhcent answered, simply, looking at him with 
her beautiful boldness. Then she added, ‘There’s one 
thing I can tell you, Mr Robinson that if ever any one 

was to do you a turn ’ And she paused again, tossing 

back the head she earned as if it were surmounted by a 
tiara, while Hyacinth inquired what would occur in that 
contingency ‘ Well, there’d be one left behind who would 
take it up!’ she announced, and in the tone of the de- 
claration there was something brave and genuine It 
struck Hyacinth as a strange fate — though not stranger, 
after all, than his native circumstances — that one’s memory 
should come to be represented by a shop-girl overladen 
with bracelets of imitation silver, but he was reminded 
that Milhcent was a fine specimen of a woman of a type 
opposed to the whining, and that in her free temperament 
many disparities were reconciled. 



XXX 


On the other hand the brilliancy of Paris had not much 
power to transfigure the impression made upon him by 
such intercourse with Paul Muniment as he had enjoyed 
during the weeks that followed Pinme’s death — an impres- 
sion considerably more severe than any idea of renunciation 
or oblivion that could connect itself with Millicent. Why 
it should have had the taste of sadness was not altogether 
clear, for Muniment’s voice was as distinct as any in the 
chorus of approbation excited by the news that Hyacinth 
was about to cultivate the most charactenstic of the 
pleasures of gentility — a sympathetic unanimity, of which 
the effect was to place his journey to Pans m a light 
almost ndiculous What had got into them all, and did 
they think he was good for nothing but to amuse himself? 
Mr Vetch had been the most zealous, but the others 
clapped him on the back m almost exactly the same 
manner as he had seen his mates m Soho bring their 
palms down on one of their number when it was disclosed 
to them that his 4 missus * had made him yet once again 
a father That had been Poupm’s tone, and his wife’s as 
well , and even poor Schmkel, with his everlasting bandage, 
whom he had met in Lisson Grove, appeared to think it 
necessary to remark that a little run across the Rhine, 
while he was about it, would open his eyes to a great many 
wonders The Poupins shed tears of joy, and the letters 
which have already been mentioned, and which lay day 
after day on the mantel-shelf of the little room our hero 
occupied in a hotel garni ’ tremendously tall and somewhat 
lopsided, m the Rue Jacob (that recommendation pro- 
ceeded also from Lisson Grove, the garni being kept by 
a second cousin of Madame Eustache), these valuable 
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documents had been prepared by the obliging exile many 
days before his young friend was ready to start It was 
almost refreshing to Hyacinth when old Crookenden, the 
sole outspoken diss entient, told him he was a blockhead 
to waste his money on the bloody French This worthy 
employer of labour was evidently disgusted at such an 
innovation, if he wanted a little recreation why couldn’t 
he take it as it had been taken m Soho from the beginning 


of time, in the shape of a tnp to Hampton Court or two 
or three days of alcoholic torpor? Old Crookenden was 
right Hyacinth conceded freely that he was a blockhead, 
and was only a little uncomfortable that he couldn’t ex- 
plain why he didn’t pretend not to be and had a kind of 
nght to that compensatory luxury 

Paul guessed why, of course, and smded approval with 
a candour which gave Hyacinth a strange, inexpressible 
heartache. He already knew that his friend's view of him 
was that he was ornamental and adapted to the lighter 
kinds of socialistic utility — constituted to show that the 
revolution was not necessardy brutal and illiterate , but in 
the light of the cheerful stoicism with which Muniment 
regarded the sacrifice our hero was committed to, the latter 
had found it necessary to remodel a good deal his ongina 
conception of the young chemist’s nature. The result of 
this process was not that he admired it less but that he 
felt almost awe stricken m the presence of it There had 
been an element of that sort in his appreciation of Muni- 
ment from the first, but it had been infinitely deepened by 
the spectacle of his subhme consistency Hyacinth mit 
that he himself could never have nsen to that point tie 
was competent to make the promise to HoffendahJ, and 
he was equally competent to keep it, but he could no 
have had the same fortitude for another, could not have 
detached himself from personal prejudice so effectual y as 
t0 put forward, m that way, for the terrible job, a. htt 
chap he liked. That Muniment liked him it neve 
occurred to Hyacinth to doubt, and certainly he bad all 
the manner of it to-day he had never been more good- 
humoured, more placidly talkative, he was like an elder 
brother who knew that the ‘youngster’ was clever, and 
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was rather proud of it even when there was no one there 
to see That air of suspending their partnership for the 
moment, which had usually marked him at the 1 Sun and 
Moon/ was never visible in other places ; in Audley Court 
he only chaffed Hyacinth occasionally for taking him too 
seriously To-day his young friend hardly knew just how 
to take him , the episode of which Hoffendahl was the 
central figure had, as far as one could see, made so little 
change in his life As a conspirator he was so extra- 
ordinarily candid, and bitterness and denunciation so 
rarely sat on his lips. It was as if he had been ashamed 
to complain , and indeed, for himself, as the months went 
on, he had nothing particular to complain of. He had 
had a nse, at the chemical works, and a plan of getting 
a larger room for Rosy was under serious consideration. 
On behalf of others he never sounded the pathetic note — 
he thought that sort of thing unbusiness -like, and the 
most that he did m the way of expatiation on the wrongs 
of humanity was occasionally to mention certain statistics, 
certain ‘returns/ in regard to the remuneration of in- 
dustries, applications for employment and the discharge 
of hands. In such matters as these he was deeply versed, 
and he moved in a dry statistical and scientific air m which 
it cost Hyacmth an effort of respiration to accompany him 
Simple and kindly as he was, and thoughtful of the woes of 
beasts, attentive and merciful to small insects, and addicted 
even to kissing dirty babies m Audley Court, he sometimes 
emitted a short satiric gleam which showed that his esteem 
for the poor was small and that if he had no illusions 
about the people who had got everything mto their hands 
he had as few about those who had egregiously failed to 
do so He was tremendously reasonable, which was largely 
why Hyacinth admired him, having a desire to be so him- 
self but finding it terribly difficult 

Muniment’s absence of passion, his fresh-coloured cool- 
ness, his easy, exact knowledge, the way he kept himself 
clean (except for the chemical stains on his hands), m 
circumstances of foul contact, constituted a group of 
qualities that had always appeared to Hyacinth singularly 
enviable Most enviable of all was the force that enabled 
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him to sink personal sentiment where a great public good 
was to be attempted and yet keep up the form of caring 
for that minor interest It seemed to Hyacmth that if he 
had introduced a young fellow to Hoffendahl for his pur- 
poses, and Hoffendahl had accepted him on such a re- 
commendation, and everything had been settled, he would 
have preferred never to look at the young fellow again 
That was his weakness, and Muniment carried it off far 
otherwise. It must be added that he had never made an 
allusion to their visit to Hoffendahl, so that Hyacmth 
also, out of pride, held his tongue on the subject If his 
friend didn’t wish to express any sympathy for him he was 
not going to beg for it (especially as he didn’t want it), by 
restless references. It had originally been a surprise to 
him that Muniment should be willing to countenance a 
possible assassination , but after all none of his ideas were 
narrow (Hyacinth had a sense that they ripened all the 
while), and if a pistol shot would do any good he was not 
the man to raise pedantic objections It is true that, as 
regards his quiet acceptance of the predicament in which 
Hyacinth might be placed by it, our young man had given 
him the benefit of a certain amount of doubt, it had 
occurred to him that perhaps Muniment had his own 
reasons for behevmg that the summons from Hoffendahl 
would never really arrive, so that he might only be treating 
himself to the entertainment of judging of a little book 
binder’s nerve But in this case, why did he take an 
interest in the little bookbinder’s going to Paris? That 
was a thing he would not have cared for had he held that 
in fact there was nothing to fear He despised the sight 
of idleness, and in spite of the indulgence he had more 
than once been good enough to express on the subject of 
Hyacinth’s epicurean tendencies what he would have been 
most likely to say at present was, 1 Go to Pans ? Go to 
the dickens 1 Haven’t you been out at grass long enough 
for one while, didn’t you lark enough m the country there 
with the noble lady, and hadn't you better take up your 
tools again before you forget how to handle them ?’ Rosy 
had said something of that sort, in her free, familiar way 
(whatever her mtention, she had been, in effect, only a little 
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less sarcastic than old Crookenden) * that Mr Robinson 
was going in for a life of leisure, a life of luxury, like her- 
self, she must congratulate him on having the means and 
the time Oh, the time — that was the great thing 1 She 
could speak with knowledge, having always enjoyed these 
advantages herself And she intimated — or was she mis- 
taken ? — that his good fortune emulated hers also in the 
matter of his having a high-born and beneficent friend 
(such a blessing, now he had lost dear Miss Pynsent), who 
covered him with little attentions Rose Muniment, m 
short, had been more exasperating than ever 

The boulevard became even more brilliant as the even- 
ing went on, and Hyacinth wondered whether he had a 
right to occupy the same table for so many hours The 
theatre on the other side discharged its multitude; the 
crowd thickened on the wide asphalt, on the terrace of the 
cafe , gentlemen, accompanied by ladies of whom he knew 
already how to characterise the type — des femmes trh-ehic 
— passed into the portals of Tortoni. The nightly ema- 
nation of Pans seemed to nse more richly, to float and 
hang in the air, to mingle with the universal light and the 
many-voiced sound, to resolve itself into a thousand soli- 
citations and opportunities, addressed however mainly to 
those m whose pockets the chink of a little loose gold 
might respond. Hyacinth’s retrospections had not made 
him drowsy, but quite the reverse , he grew restless and 
excited, and a kind of pleasant terror of the place and hour 
entered into his blood But it was nearly midnight, and 
he got up to walk home, taking the line of the boulevard 
toward the Madeleme. He passed down the Rue Royale, 
where comparative stillness reigned , and when he reached 
the Place de la Concorde, to cross the bridge which faces the 
Corps Ldgislatif, he found himself almost isolated. He 
had left the human swarm and the obstructed pavements 
behind, and the wide spaces of the splendid square lay 
quiet under the summer stars. The plash of the great 
fountains was audible, and he could almost hear the wind- 
stirred murmur of the little wood of the Tuilenes on one 
side, and of the vague expanse of the Champs Elysdes on 
the other The place itself — the Place Louis Quinze, the 
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Place de la Revolution — had given him a sensible emotion, 
from the day of his arrival , he had recognised so quickly 
its tremendously historic character He had seen, in a 
rapid vision, the guillotine in the middle, on the site of the 
inscrutable obelisk, and the tumbrils, with waiting victims, 
were stationed round the circle now made majestic by the 
monuments of the cities of France. The great legend of the 
French Revolution, sanguinary and heroic, was more real to 
him here than anywhere else , and, strangely, what was most 
present was not its turpitude and horror, but its magnificent 
energy, the spirit of life that had been in it, not the spirit 
of death. That shadow was effaced by the modem fair- 
ness of fountain and statue, the stately perspective and 
composition , and as he lingered, before crossing the Seine, 
a sudden sense overtook him, making his heart sink with a 
land of desolation — a sense of everything that might hold 
one to the world, of the sweetness of not dying, the fasci- 
nation of great cities, the charm of travel and discovery, 
the generosity of admiration. The tears rose to his eyes, 
as they had done more than once m the past six months, 
and a question, low but poignant, broke from his lips, end 

mg in nothing ‘ How could he — how could he ? ’ 

It may be explained that ‘he’ was a reference to Paul 
Muniment , for Hyacinth had dreamed of the religion of 
friendship 

Three weeks after this he found himself in Venice, 
whence he addressed to the Princess Casamassima a letter 
of which I reproduce the principal passages. 

‘ This is probably the last time I shall write to you 
before I return to London Of course you have been m 
this place, and you will easily understand why here, especi- 
ally here, the spirit should move me. Dear Princess, 
what an enchanted city, what ineffable impressions, what a 
revelation of the exquisite 1 I have a room m a little campo 
opposite to a email old church, which has cracked marble 
slabs let into the front , and in the cracks grow little wild 
delicate flowers, of which I don’t know the name. Over 
the door of the church hangs an old battered leather curtain, 
polished and tawny, as thick as a mattress, and with buttons 
in it, like a sofa , and it flops to and fro, laboriously, as 
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women and girls, with shawls on their heads and their feet 
in little wooden shoes which have nothing but toes, pass in 
and out. In the middle of the campo is a fountain, which 
looks still older than the church , it has a primitive, bar- 
baric air, and I have an idea it was put there by the first 
settlers — those who came to Venice from the mainland, 
from Aquileia. Observe how much historical information 
I have already absorbed , it won’t surprise you, however, for 
you never wondered at anything after you discovered I 
knew something of Schopenhauer. I assure you, I don t 
think of that musty misogynist in the least to-day, for I 
bend a genial eye on the women and girls I just spoke of, 
as they glide, with a small clatter and with their old copper 
water-jars, to the fountam The Venetian girl-face is won- 
derfully sweet and the effect is charming when its pale, sad 
oval (they all look underfed), is framed in the old faded 
shawl. They also have very fascinating hair, which never 
has done curling, and they slip along together, in couples or 
threes, interlinked by the arms and never meeting one’s 
eye (so that its geniality doesn’t matter), dressed m thin, 
cheap cotton gowns, whose limp folds make the same de- 
lightful line that everything else in Italy makes. The 
weather is splendid and I roast — but I like it ; apparently, 
I was made to be spitted and “ done,” and I discover that 
I have been cold all my life, even when I thought I was 
warm. I have seen none of the beautiful patricians who 
sat for the great painters — the gorgeous beings whose golden 
hair was intertwined with pearls , but I am studying Italian 
in order to talk with the shuffling, clicking maidens who 
work m the bead-factories — I am determined to make one 
or two of them look at me When they have filled their old 
water-pots at the fountain it is jolly to see them perch them 
on their heads and patter away over the polished Venetian 
stones. It’s a charm to be in a country where the women 
don’t wear the hideous British bonnet Even in my own 
class (excuse the expression — I remember it used to offend 
you), I have never known a young female, in London, to 
put her nose out of the door without it , and if you had 
frequented such young females as much as I have you 
would have learned of what degradation that dreary neces- 
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sity is the source. The floor of my room is composed of 
little bnck tiles, and to freshen the air, m this temperature, 
one sprinkles it, as you no doubt know, with water Before 
long, if I keep on sprinkling, I shall be able to swim about , 
the green shutters are closed, and the place makes a very 
good tank. Through the chinks the hot hght of the campo 
comes in I smoke cigarettes, and m the pauses of this 
composition recline on a faded magenta divan m the comer 
Convenient to my hand, m that attitude, are the works of 
Leopardi and a second hand dictionary I am very happy 
— happier than I have ever been in my life save at Medley 
— and I don’t care for anything but the present hour It 
won’t last long, for I am spending all my money When I 
have finished this I shall go forth and wander about m 
the splendid Venetian afternoon , and I shall spend the 
evening in that enchanted square of St Mark’s, which re- 
sembles an immense open-air drawing-room, listening to 
music and feeling the seabreeze blow m between those 
two strange old columns, in the piazzetta, which seem to 
make a portal for it I can scarcely believe that it’s of 
myself that I am telling these fine things , I say to myself 
a dozen tunes a day that Hyacinth Robinson is not in it 
— I pmch my leg to see if I’m not dreaming But a 
short time hence, when I have resumed the exercise of my 
profession, in sweet Soho, I shall have proof enough that 
it has been my very self I shall know that by the temble 
grind I shall feel my work to be. 

* That will mean, no doubt, that I’m deeply demoralised 
It won’t be for you, however, in this case, to cast the stone 
at me , for my demoralisation began from the moment I 
first approached you Dear Princess, I may have done you 
good, but you haven’t ddne me much. I trust you will 
understand what I mean by that speech, and not think it 
flippant or impertinent I may have helped you to under- 
stand and enter into the misery of the people (though I 
protest I don’t know much about it), but you have led my 
imagination into quite another train. However, I don’t 
mean to pretend that it’s all your fault if I have lost sight 
of the sacred cause almost altogether in my recent adventures. 

It is not that it has not been there to see, for that perhaps 
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is the clearest result of extending one’s horizon— -the sense, 
increasing as we go, that want and tod and suffering are t e 
constant lot of the immense majority of the human race 1 
have found them everywhere, but I haven't minded them. 
Excuse the cynical confession. What has struck me is t e 
great achievements of which man has been capable m spite 
of them — the splendid accumulations of the happier few, to 
which, doubtless, the miserable many have also in their 
degree contributed The face of Europe appears to e 
covered with them, and they have had much the greater 
part of my attention They seem to me inestimably precious 
and beautiful, and I have become conscious, more than ever 
before, of how little I understand what, in the great recti 1- 
cation, you and Poupin propose to do with them. Dear 
Princess, there are things which I shall be sorry to see you 
touch, even you with your hands divine ; and — shall I tel 
you le fond de via pensee , as you used to say ? — I feel mysel 
capable of fighting for them You can’t call me a traitor, 
for you know the obligation that 1 recognise. The 
monuments and treasures of art, the great palaces and 
properties, the conquests of learning and taste, the general 
fabric of civilisation as we know it, based, if you will, upon 
all the despotisms, the cruelties, the exclusions, the mono- 
polies and the rapacities of the past, but thanks to which, 
all the same, the world is less impracticable and life more 
tolerable — our friend Hoffendahl seems to me to hold them 
too cheap and to wish to substitute for them something in 
which I can’t somehow believe as I do in things with which 
the aspirations and the tears of generations have been mixed 
You know how extraordinary I think our Hoffendahl (to 
speak only of him) , but if there is one thing that is more 
clear about him than another it is that he wouldn’t have 
the least feeling for this incomparable, abominable old 
Venice He would cut up the ceilings of the Veronese into 
strips, so that every one might have a little piece. I don’t 
want every one to have a little piece of anything, and I have 
a great horror of that kind of invidious jealousy which is at 
the bottom of the idea of a redistribution. You will say 
that I talk of it at my ease, while, m a delicious capital, I 
smoke cigarettes on a magenta divan , and I give you leave 
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to scoff at me if it turns out that, when I come back to 
London without a penny in my pocket, I don't hold the 
same language. I don’t know what it comes from, but 
during the last three months there has crept over me a deep 
mistrust of that same grudging attitude — the intolerance of 
positions and fortunes that are higher and brighter than 
one’s own , a fear, moreover, that I may, in the past, have 
been actuated by such motives, and a devout hope that if I 
am to pass away while I am yet young it may not be with 
that odious stain upon my soul’ 



XXXI 

Hyacinth spent three days, after his return to London, m 
a process which he supposed to be the quest of a lodging ; 
but in reality he was pulling himself together for the business 
of his livelihood — an effort he found by no means easy or 
agreeable. As he had told the Princess, he was demoralised, 
and the perspective of Mr Crookenden’s dirty staircase had 
never seemed so steep He lingered on the brink, before 
he plunged again into Soho , he wished not to go back to 
the shop till he should be settled, and he delayed to get settled 
m order not to go back to the shop He saw no one during 
this interval, not even Mr Vetch , he waited to call upon 
the fiddler till he should have the appearance of not coming 
as a beggar or a borrower — have recovered his employment 
and be able to give an address, as he had heard Captain 
Sholto say. He went to South Street — not meaning to go 
in at once but wishing to look at the house — and there he 
had the surprise of perceiving a bill of sale in the window 
of the Princess’s late residence He had not expected to 
nd her in town (he had heard from her the last time three 
weeks before, and then she said nothing about her prospects), 
ut he was puzzled by this indication that she had moved 
a ^ ay ^ t0 S et ^ er There was something m this, however, 
w ic he felt that at bottom he had looked for , it appeared a 
proof of the justice of a certain suspicious, uneasy sentiment 
rom w nch one could never be quite free, in one’s inter- 
course with the Princess — a vague apprehension that one 
might suddenly stretch out one’s hand and miss her 
altogether from one’s side Hyacmth decided to ring at 
. e , 00r f° r news of her , but there was no response 

S i, S j mrn0nS t ^ ie stlil ness of an August afternoon (the 
y r had come round again from his first visit) hung over 
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the place, the blinds were down and the caretaker appeared 
to be absent Under these circumstances Hyacinth was 
much at a loss , unless, indeed, he should address a letter 
to his wonderful friend at Medley It would doubtless be 
forwarded, though her short lease of the country house had 
terminated, as he knew, several weeks before. Captain 
Sholto was of course a possible medium of communication , 
but nothing would have induced Hyacinth to ask such a 
service of him. 

He turned away from South Street with a cunous sinking 
of the heart , his state of ignorance struck inward, as it were 
— had the force of a vague, disquieting portent. He went 
to old Crookenden’s only when he had arrived at his last 
penny This, however, was very promptly the case He 
had disembarked at London Bridge with only seventeen 
pence in his pocket, and he had lived on that sum for three 
days The old fiddler m Lomax Place was having a chop 
before he went to the theatre, and he invited Hyacinth to 
share his repast, sending out at the same time for another 
pot of beer He took the youth with him to the play, 
"here, as at that season there were very few spectators, he 
had no difficulty m finding him a place He seemed to 
wish to keep hold of him, and looked at him strangely, 
over his spectacles (Mr Vetch wore the homely double 
glass in these latter years), when he learned that Hyacinth 
had taken a lodging not in their old familiar quarter but in 
the unexplored purlieus of Westminster What had deter- 
mined our young man was the fact that from this part of 
the town the journey was comparatively a short one to 
Camberwell, he had luifered so much, before Pmme’s 
death, from being separated by such a distance from his 
best friends. There was a pang m his heart connected 
with the image of Paul Muniment, but none the less the 
prospect of an evening hour m Audley Court, from time to 
time, appeared one of his most definite sources of satisfaction 
in the future. He could have gone straight to Camberwell 
to live, but that would carry him too far from the scene of 
his profession, and m Westminster he was much nearer 
to old Crookenden’s than he had been m Lomax Place. 
He said to Mr Vetch that if it would give him pleasure he 
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would abandon his lodging and take another in Pentonville. 
But the old man replied, after a moment, that he should be 
sorry to put that constraint upon him , if he were to make 
such an exaction Hyacinth would think he wanted to watch 
him 

‘ How do you mean, to watch me ? ’ 

Mr. Vetch had begun to tune his fiddle, and he scraped 
it a little before answering ‘ I mean it as I have always 
meant it Surely you know that m Lomax Place I had my 
eyes on you I watched you as a child on the edge of a 
pond watches the little boat he has constructed and set 
afloat ’ 

‘You couldn’t discover much. You saw, after all, very 
little of me,’ Hyacinth said. 

‘ I made what I could of that little ; it was better than 
nothing.’ 

Hyacinth laid his hand gently on the old man’s arm ; he 
had never felt so kindly to him, not even when he accepted 
the thirty pounds, before going abroad, as at this moment 
‘ Certainly I will come and see you.’ 

‘ I was much obliged to you for your letters,’ Mr. Vetch 
remarked, without heeding these words, and continuing to 
scrape. He had always, even into the shabbmess of his 
old age, kept that mark of English good-breeding (which 
is composed of some such odd elements), that there was a 
shyness, an aversion to possible phrase-making, in his 
manner of expressing gratitude for favours, and that in spite 
of this cursory tone his acknowledgment had ever the 
accent of sincerity. 

Hyacinth took but little interest m the play, which was 
an inanimate revival , he had been at the Theatre Frangais 
and the tradition of that house was still sufficiently present 
to him to make any other style of interpretation appear of 
the clumsiest He sat in one of the front stalls, close to 
the orchestra ; and while the piece went forward. — or back- 
ward, ever backward, as it seemed to him — bis thoughts 
wandered far from the shabby scene and the dusty boards, 
revolving round a question which had come up immensely 
during the last few hours The Princess was a cafiricciosa 

that, at least, -was Madame Grandom’s account of her : 
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and was that blank, expressionless house in South Street 
a sign that an end had come to the particular caprice in 
which he had happened to be involved ? He had returned 
to London with an ache of eagerness to be with her again 
on the same terms as at Medley, a throbbing sense that 
unless she had been abominably dishonest he might count 
upon her This state of mind was by no means complete 
secunty, but it was so sweet that it mattered little whether 
it were sound. Circumstances had favoured in an extra- 
ordinary degree his visit to her, and it was by no means 
clear that they would again be so accommodating or that 
what had been possible for a few days should be possible 
with continuity, in the midst of the ceremonies and com- 
plications of London Hyacinth felt poorer than he had 
ever felt before, inasmuch as he had had money and spent 
it, whereas in previous times he had never had it to spend. 
He never for an instant regretted his squandered fortune, 
for he said to himself that he had made a good bargain 
and become master of a precious equivalent. The equiva 
lent was a rich experience — an experience which would 
become richer still as he should talk it over, in a low chair, 
close to hers, with the all-comprehending, all suggesting lady 
of his life His poverty would be no obstacle to their 
intercourse so long as he should have a pair of legs to 
carry him to her door, for she liked him better shabby 
than when he was furbished up, and she had given him too 
many pledges, they had taken together too many appoint 
ments, worked out too many programmes, to be disconcerted 
(on either side) by obstacles that were merely a part of the 
general conventionality He was to go with her into the 
slums, to introduce her to the worst that London contained 
(he should have, precisely, to make acquaintance with it 
first), to show her the reality of the horrors of which she 
dreamed that the world might be purged He had ceased, 
himself) to care for the slums, and had reasons for not 
wishing to spend his remnant in the contemplation of foul 
dungs , but he would go through with his part of the 
en gagement He might be perfunctory, but any dreariness 
would have a gilding that should involve an association 
with her What if she should have changed, have ceased 
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to care? What if, from a kind of royal insolence which 
he suspected to lurk somewhere in the side-scenes of her 
nature, though he had really not once seen it peep out, she 
should toss back her perfect head with a movement signi- 
fying that he was too basely literal and that she knew him 
no more? Hyacinth’s imagination represented her this 
evening in places where a barrier of darling light shut her 
out from access, or even from any appeal. He saw her 
with other people, in splendid rooms, where ‘the dukes 
had possession of her, smiling, satisfied, surrounded, covered 
with jewels When this vision grew intense he found a 
reassurance in reflecting that after all she would be unlikely 
to throw him personally over so long as she should remain 
mixed up with what was being planned in the dark, 
and that it would not be easy for her to liberate herself 
from that entanglement She had of course told him 

more, at Medley, of the manner in which she had 
already committed herself, and he remembered, with a 
strange perverse elation, that she had gone very far 
indeed 

In the intervals of the foolish play Mr. Vetch, who 
lingered in his place in the orchestra while his mates 
descended into the little hole under the stage, leaned 
over the rail and asked his young friend occasional questions, 
carrying his eyes at the same time up about the dingy house, 
at Avhose smoky ceiling and tarnished galleries he had been 
staring for so many a year He came back to Hyacinth s 
letters, and said, ‘ Of course you know they were clever , 
they entertained me immensely. But as I read them I 
thought of poor Pinnie I wished she could have listened 
to them , they would have made her so happy ’ 

‘Yes, poor Pinnie, ’ Hyacinth murmured, while Mr. 
Vetch went on 

‘I was m Paris in 1840, I stayed at a small hotel in 
the Rue Mogador. I judge everything is changed, from 
your letters Does the Rue Mogador still exist? Yes, 
everything is changed. I daresay it’s all much finer, but 
I liked it very much as it was then At all events, I am 
right m supposing — am I not? — that it cheered you up 
considerably, made you 1 eally happy ’ 
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‘Why should I have wanted any cheering? I was 
happy enough,’ Hyacinth replied. 

The fiddler turned his old white face upon him , it had 
the unhealthy smoothness which denotes a sedentary occu- 
pation, thirty years spent in a close crowd, amid the smoke 
of lamps and the odour of stage-paint. ‘I thought you 
were sad about Pinme,’ he remarked 

‘When I jumped, with that avidity, at your proposal 
that I should take a tour ? Poor old Pinme 1 ’ Hyacinth 
added. 

‘Well, I hope you think a little better of the world. We 
mustn’t make up our mind too early in life.’ 

‘ Oh, I have made up mine it’s an awfully jolly place.’ 

‘Awfully jolly, no , but I like it as I like an old pair of 
shoes — I like so much less the idea of putting on the new 
ones ’ 

‘Why should I complain?’ Hyacinth asked ‘What 
have I known but kindness? People have done such a 
lot for me ’ 

‘ Oh, well, of course, they have liked you But that’s 
all right,’ murmured Mr Vetch, beginning to scrape again. 
What remained in Hyacinth's mind from this conversation 
was the fact that the old man, whom he regarded distinctly 
as cultivated, had thought his letters clever He only 
wished that he had made them cleverer still , he had no 
doubt of his ability to have done sa 

It may be imagined whether the first hours he spent at 
old Crookenden’s, after he took up work again, were alto- 
gether to his taste, and what was the nature of the recep- 
tion given him by his former comrades, whom he found 
exactly m the same attitudes and the same clothes (he knew 
and hated every article they wore), and with the same pri- 
mitive pleasantries on their lips. Our young man’s feelings 
were mingled , the place and the people appeared to him 
loathsome, but there was something delightful in handling 
his tools He gave a little private groan of relief when he 
discovered that he still liked his work and that the pleasant 
swarm of his ideas (in the matter of sides and backs), 
returned to him. They came in still brighter, more sugges- 
tive fonn, and he had the satisfaction of feeling that his 
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was he could have spent such a rare sum in so short 
a time. The impressiveness of this achievement helped 
him greatly to slip into his place , he could see that, 
though the treatment it received was superficially irreverent, 
the sense that he was very sharp and that the springs of his 
sharpness were somehow secret gained a good deal of 
strength from it Hyacinth was not incapable of being 
rather pleased that it should be supposed, even by 
Grugan, Roker and Hotchkin, that he could get nd of 
a thousand pounds m less than five months, especially 
as to his own conscience the fact had altogether yet to be 
proved He got off, on the whole, easily enough to feel 
a little ashamed, and he reflected that the men at Crooken- 
den’s, at any rate, showed no symptoms of the social 
jealousy lying at the bottom of the desire for a fresh deal 
This was doubtless an accident, and not inherent in 
the fact that they were highly skilled workmen (old Crook- 
enden had no others), and therefore sure of constant em- 
ployment , for it was impossible to be more skilled, in one’s 
own line, than Paul Muniment was, and yet he (though not 
out of jealousy, of course), went in for the great restitution 
What struck him most, after he had got used again to the 
sense of his apron and bent his back a while over his 
battered table, was the simple, synthetic patience of the 
others, who had bent thar backs and felt the rub of that 
dirty drapery all the while he was lounging m the halls of 
Medley, dawdling through boulevards and museums, and 
admiring the punty of the Venetian girl-face With Poupm, 
to be sure, his relations were special , but the explanations 
that he owed the sensitive Frenchman were not such as 
could make him very unhappy, once he had determined to 
resist as much as possible the friction of his remaining days 
f here was moreover more sorrow than anger in Poupins 
face when he learned that his young friend and pupil had 
failed to cultivate, in Pans, the nch opportunities he had 
offered him ‘You are cooling off, my child, there is 
something about you 1 Have you the weakness to flatter 
yourself that anything has been done, or that humanity 
suffers a particle less ? Enfin, it’s between you and your 

conscience.’ 
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‘ Do you think I want to get out of it ? ' Hyacinth asked, 
snuhng; Eustache Poupm's phrases about humanity, which 
used to thrill him so, having grown of late strangely hollow 
and rococo 

‘You owe me no explanations; the conscience of the 
individual is absolute, except, of course, m those classes in 
which, from the very nature of the infamies on w'hich they 
are founded, no conscience can exist Speak to me, how- 
ever, of my Pans , she is always divine/ Poupin went on ; 
but he showed signs of irritation when Hyacinth began to 
praise to him the magnificent creations of the arch-fiend of 
December In the presence of this picture he was in 
a terrible dilemma he was gratified as a Parisian and 
a patriot but he was disconcerted as a lover of liberty ; it 
cost him a pang to admit that anything in the sacred city 
was defective, yet he saw still less his way to concede that 
it could owe any charm to the perjured monster of the 
second Empire, or even to the hypocritical, mendacious 
republicanism of the regime before w'hich the sacred Com- 
mune had gone down in blood and fire. ‘ Ah, yes, it's very 
fine, no doubt , 5 he remarked at last, ‘ but it will be finer still 
when it’s ours 1 5 — a speech which caused Plyacinth to turn 
back to his work with a slight feeling of sickness Every- 
where, everywhere, he saw the ulcer of envy — the passion of 
a party which hung together for the purpose of despoiling 
another to its advantage In old Eustace, one of the 
‘ pure/ this was particularly sad. 
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The landing at the top of the stairs in Audley Court was 
always dark , but it seemed darker than ever to Hyacinth 
while he fumbled for the door-latch, after he had heard 
^°se Muniment’s penetrating voice bid him come m 
during that instant his ear caught the sound — if it could 
trust itself— of another voice, which prepared him, a little, 
or the spectacle that offered itself as soon as the door (his 
attempt to reach the handle, in his sudden agitation, prov- 
>ng fruitless), was opened to him by Paul His friend stood 
thei J> anc * hospitable, saying something loud and jovial, 
which he didn't distinguish. His eyes had crossed the 
reshold m a flash, but his step faltered a moment, only to 
°P e yi however, the vigour of Muniment’s outstretched hand 
yacinth’s glance had gone straight, and though with four 
persons in it Rosy’s little apartment looked crowded, he 
saw no one but the object of his quick preconception — 
j 10 one but the Pnncess Casamassima, seated beside the 
°w sofa (the grand feature introduced during his absence 
°m London), on which, arrayed in the famous pink 
.jessing -gown, Miss Muniment now received her visitors 
e wondered afterwards why he should have been so 
startled , for he had said, often enough, both to himself and 
0 the Pnncess, that so far as she was concerned he was 
proof against astonishment , it was so evident that, in her 
ehaviour, the unexpected was the only thing to be looked 
or In fact, now that he perceived she had made her 
w a y to Camberwell without his assistance, the feeling that 
°°k possession of him was a land of embarrassment , he 
ushed a little as he entered the circle, the fourth member 
° which was inevitably Lady Aurora Langnsh Was it 
a t his intimacy with the Pnncess gave him a certain sense 
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of responsibility for her conduct m respect to people who 
knew her as yet but a little, and that there was something 
that required explanation in the confidence with which she 
had practised a descent upon them ? It is true that it 
came over our young man that by this time, perhaps, they 
new er a good deal , and moreover a woman’s conduct 
spoke for itself when she could sit looking, in that fashion, 
like a radiant angel dressed in a simple bonnet and mantle 
an immensely interested m an appealing corner of the 
earth It took Hyacinth but an instant to perceive that 
^ u aracte j r was in a different phase from any that had 
y been exhibited to him There had been a brilliant 

A n f SS if ° ut h er mght he made her acquaintance, 
sie a never ceased, at any moment since, to strike 
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won’t be particularly complimentary to them if you have 
the air of seeing a miracle in my presence here I am 
very glad of your return The quavering, fidgety “ lady- 
ship” is as fascinating as the others.’ 

Hyacinth’s reception at the hands of his old friends was 
cordial enough quite to obliterate the element of irony that 
had lurked, three months before, in their godspeed , their 
welcome was not boisterous, but it seemed to express the 
idea that the occasion was already so rare and agreeable 
that Ms arrival was all that was needed to make it perfect 
By the time he had been three minutes in the room he was 
able to measure the impression produced by the Princess, 
who, it was clear, had thrown a spell of adoration over the 
little company This was in the air, m the face of each, 
in them excited, smiling eyes and heightened colour, even 
Rosy’s wan gnmace, which was at all times screwed up to 
ecstasy, emitted a supererogatory ray Lady Aurora looked 
more than ever dishevelled with interest and wonder, the 
long strands of her silky haiF floated like gossamer, as, in 
her extraordinary, religious attention (her hands were raised 
and clasped to her bosom, as if she were praying), her 
respiration rose and fell She had never seen any one like 
the Princess , but Hyacinth’s apprehension, of some months 
before, had been groundless — she evidently didn’t think her 
vu 'gar She thought her divine, and a revelation of beauty 
and benignity, and the illuminated, amplified room could 
contain no dissentient opinion. It was her beauty, primarily, 
that ‘fetched’ them, Hyacinth could easily see, and it was 
n °t hidden from him that the sensation was as active in 
Paul Muniment as m his companions It was not in Paul s 
nature to be jerkily demonstrative, and he had not lost his 
head on the present occasion , but he had already appre 
mated the difference between one’s preconception of a 
meretricious, factitious fine lady and the actual influence of 
suc h a personage. She was gentler, fairer, wiser, than a 
chemist’s assistant could have guessed in advance In 
sh °rt, she held the trio in her hand (she had reduced Lady 
Aurora to exactly the same simplicity as the others), and 
she performed, admirably, artistically, for their benefit 
Almost before Hyacinth had had time to wonder how she 
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had found the Muniments out (he had no recollection of 
giving her specific directions), she mentioned that ap 
Sholto had been so good as to introduce her; doing so 
if she owed him that explanation and were a woman w 
would be scrupulous in such a case It was rather a 
to him to hear that she had been accepting the Cap 1 
mediation, and this was not softened by her saying 
she was too impatient to wait for his own return , ® ' 

apparently so happy on the Continent that one couldn 
sure it would ever take place The Princess might at e. 
have been sure that to see her again very soon was s ^ 
more necessary to his happiness than anything the Contine 


could offer . Q 

It came out m the conversation he had with her, 
which the others listened with respectful curiosity, 


Captain Sholto had brought her a week before, but 

, , , . ~ i t i. lihprtV oi 


she had seen only Miss Muniment. 1 I took the liberty ^ 
coming again, by myself, to-day, because I wanted t0 
the whole family,’ the Princess remarked, looking r° 
Paul to Lady Aurora, with a friendly gaiety in her ac 
which purified the observation (as regarded her ladyship), 
impertinence The Princess added, frankly, that she a 
now been careful to arrive at an hour when she thoug 
Mr. Muniment might be at home * When I come to se 
gentlemen, I like at least to find them,’ she continue > 


and she was so great a lady that there was no s 


diffidence m her attitude , it was a simple matter for e 
to call on a chemist’s assistant, if she had a reason 
Hyacinth could see that the reason had already bee 
brought forward — her immense interest m problems tha 
Mr Muniment had completely mastered, and in particu ar 
their common acquaintance with the extraordinary man 
whose mission it was to solve them Hyacinth learne 
later that she had pronounced the name of Hoffenda 
A part of the lustre in Rosy’s eye came no doubt f roai 
the explanation she had inevitably been moved to ma 6 
m respect to any sympathy with wicked theories that 
might be imputed to her , and of course the effect 0 
this intensely individual little protest (such w r as always 
its effect), emanating from the sofa and the pink dressing 
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gown, was to render the Muniment interior still more 
quaint and original. In that spot Paul always gave the 
go-by, humorously, to any attempt to draw out his views, 
and you would have thought, to hear him, that he allowed 
himself the reputation of having them only in order to get 
a ‘ rise ’ out of his sister and let their visitors see with what 
wit and spirit she could repudiate them This, however, 
would only Be a reason the more for the Pnncess’s following 
up her scent She would doubtless not expect to get at 
the bottom of his ideas in Audley Court , the opportunity 
would occur, rather, in case of his having the civility (on 
which surely she might count), to come and talk them over 
with her m her own house. 

Hyacinth mentioned to her the disappointment he had 
had in South Street, and she replied, ‘ Oh, I have given up 
that house, and taken quite a different one ’ But she didn’t 
say where it was, and m spite of her havmg given him so 
much the right to expect she would communicate to him a 
matter so nearly touching them both as a change of address, 
he felt a great shyness about ashing. 

Their companions watched them as if they considered 
that something rather brilliant, now, would be likely to come 
off between them , but Hyacinth was too full of regard to 
the Princess’s tacit notification to him that they must not 
appear too thick, which was after all more flattering than 
the most pressmg inquiries or the most liberal announce- 
ments about herself could have been. She never asked 
him when he had come back , and indeed it was not long 
before Rose Muniment took that business upon herself 
Hyacinth, however, ventured to assure himself whether 
Madame Grandoni were still with the Princess, and even to 
remark (when she had replied, 1 Oh yes, still, still The 
great refusal, as Dante calls it, has not yet come off ), 
You ought to bring her to see Miss Rosy She is a person 
Miss Rosy would particularly appreciate ’ 

‘ I am sure I should be most happy to receive any friend 
°f the Princess Casamassima,’ said this young lady, from 
the sofa , and when the Princess answered that she certainly 
would not fail to produce Madame Grandoni some day, 
Hyacinth (though he doubted whether the presentation 
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would really take place), guessed how much she v71s j\ e( ^ . 
old friend might have heard the strange bedizened 

invalid make that speech , . t 

There were only three other seats, for the m ro 
of the sofa (a question so profoundly studied in a ’ 
had rendered necessary the elimination, of certain ar > 
so that Muniment, on his feet, hovered round the a 
circle, with his hands in his pockets, laughing re e J . 
sociably but not looking at the Princess; though, as ya 
was sure, he was none the less agitated by her P res ^ n< V , 
‘You ought to tell us about foreign parts and e b 
things you have seen ; except that, doubtless, our 
tmguished visitor knows all about them,’ Muniment sal 
Hyacinth Then he added, ‘ Surely, at any rate, you 
seen nothing more worthy of your respect than a 
well ’ 

‘ Is this the worst part ? ’ the Princess asked, looking P 

with her noble, interested face , p \ 

‘ The worst, madam ? What grand ideas you mus 
We admire Camberwell immensely.’ „ 

‘ Ids my brother’s ideas that are grand ! ’ crie 
Muniment, betraying him conscientiously. ‘ He does w 
everything changed, no less than you, Princess ; thoug 
is more cunning than you, and won’t give one a ian 
where one can take him up He thinks all this part 1110 
objectionable — as if dirty people won’t always make 
thing dirty where they live 1 I dare say he thinks ther 
ought to be no dirty people, and it may be so ; only if 
one was clean, where would be the merit? You woul g e 
no credit for keepmg yourself tidy At any rate, if 1 s ^ 
question of soap and water, every one can begin by hunse 
My brother thinks the whole place ought to be as handsome 
as Brompton ’ 

‘ Ah, yes, that’s where the artists and literary people live, 
isn’t it ? 5 asked the Princess, attentively. 

‘ I have never seen it, but it’s very well laid out,’ P- 0S Y 
rejoined, with her competent air 

‘ Oh, I like Camberwell better than that,’ said Muniment, 
hilariously 

The Pnncess turned to Lady Aurora, and with the air of 
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appealing to her for her opinion gave her a glance which 
travelled in a flash from the topmost bow of her large, mis- 
fitting hat to the crumpled points of her substantial shoes 
1 1 must get you to tell me the truth,’ she murmured ‘ I 
want so much to know London — the real London It seems 


so difficult 1 ’ 

Lady Aurora looked a little frightened, but at the same 
toe gratified, and after a moment she responded, ‘I 
believe a great many artists live in St John’s "Wood ’ 

1 1 don't care about the artists ! 1 the Princess exclaimed, 
shaking her head, slowly, with the sad smile which some 
times made her beauty so inexpressibly touching 

'Not when they have painted you such beautiful pictures? 
Rosy demanded ‘ We know about your pictures — we have 
admired them so much. Mr Hyacinth has described to us 


your precious possessions.’ , 

The Princess transferred her smile to Rosy, and reste 
*t on that young lady’s shrunken countenance with the same 
uiefiable head shake. ‘ You do me too much honour I 
have no possessions.’ , a , 

' Gracious, was it all a make believe ? ’ Rosy cried, Has 
m G at Hyacinth an eye that was never so eloquent as when 
it demanded an explanation , 

‘I have nothing in the world— nothing but the clothes 
on my back!’ the Prmcess repeated, very gravely, without 
looking at the young man , . . 

The words struck him as an admonition, so that, thougl 
be was much puzzled, he made no attempt, for the moment 
to reconcile the contradiction. He only replied, I meant 
the t lungs in the house Of course I didnt know whom 

‘Thme^no things in my house now,’ the Princess 
went on, and there was a touch of pure, high resignatio 
111 the words j i - j 

. ‘ Laws, I shouldn't like that I ’ Rose 
glancing, with complacency, over her own decora 
Everything here belongs to me.’ , , ^ 

_ ‘I shall bnng Madame Grandom to see you, said 

rincess, irrelevantly but kindly lot of things 

Lo you think it’s not right to na 
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about?' Lady Auiora, with sudden courage, c L* en , » 
distinguished companion, pointing her chin at cr 

ing into the upper angle of the room. , lf t 

‘ I suppose one must ahvays settle that for one s • 
don’t like to be surrounded with objects I don t care » 

I can care only for one thing — that is, for one c ass o 
— at a time. Dear lady,’ the Princess went on, . 
must confess to you that my heart is not in bibe o s ^ 
thousands and tens of thousands haven’t brea o P , 
their mouths, 1 can dispense with tapestry and o 
And her fair face, bent charmingly, conciliating y, on ‘ 
Aurora, appeared to argue that if she was narrow a 


she was candid . rn 

Hyacinth wondered, rather vulgarly, what strange 
she had taken, and whether this singular picture 0 
denuded personality were not one of her famous capric Lj 
whimsical joke, a nervous perversity. Meanwhile, e 
Lady Aurora urge, anxiously, ‘ But don’t you t in 
ought to make the world more beautiful ? ’ 

* Doesn’t the Princess make it so by the mere fact o 
existence?’ Hyacinth demanded, his perplexity escapi > 
in a harmless manner, through this graceful hyperbo e 
had observed that, though the lady in question cou 
pense with old china and tapestry, she could not dispe a 
with a pair of immaculate gloves, which fitted her e 
charm * 

‘ My people have a mass of things, you know, u 
have really nothing myself,’ said Lady Aurora, as i s ^ 
owed this assurance to such a representative of sunerinc 
humanity 

‘ The world will be beautiful enough when it becomes 
good enough,’ the Princess resumed. c Is there anyt i n » 
so ugly as unjust distinctions, as the privileges of the e ' 
contrasted with the degradation of the many ? When w 
want to beautify, we must begin at the right end ’ 

‘ Surely there are none of us but what have our P r j^ vl 
leges >’ Rose Muniment exclaimed, with eagerness. 1 Wha 
do you say to mine, lying here between two members o 
the ^aristocracy, and with Mr Hyacinth thrown m ?’ 

‘You are certainly lucky — with Lady Aurora Langnsh 
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I wish she would come and see me,' the Princess murmured, 
getting up 

‘Do go, my lady, and tell me if it’s so poor!’ Rosy 
went on, gaily 

‘ I think mere can’t be too many pictures and statues 
and works of art,’ Hyacinth broke out * The more the 
better, wnether people are hungry or not In the way of 
ameboiating influences, are not those the most definite ?' 

1 A piece of bread and butter is more to the purpose, if 
your stomach’s empty,’ the Princess declared 

‘Robinson has been corrupted by foreign influences,’ 
Paul Muniment suggested. ‘He doesn’t care for bread 
and butter now, he likes French cookery ’ 

‘Yes, but I don't get it And have you sent away the 
bttle man, the Italian, with the white cap and apron?' 
Hyacinth asked of the Princess. 

She hesitated a moment, and then she replied, laughing, 
and not in the least offended at his question, though it was 
an attempt to put her in the wrong from which Hyacinth 
bad not been able to refrain, in his astonishment at these 
ascetic pretensions, * I have sent him away many times 1’ 
Lady Aurora had also got up , she stood there gazing 
at her beautiful fellow-visitor with a timidity which made 
her wonder only more apparent 1 Your servants must be 
awfully fond of you,’ she said 

Oh, my servants 1’ murmured the Princess, as if it were 
only by a stretch of the meaning of the word that she could 
e said to enjoy the ministrations of menials. Her manner 
seemed to imply that she had a charwoman for an hour a 
da y Hyacinth caught the tone, and determined that 
since she was going, as it appeared, he would break off 
b*s own visit and accompany her He had flattered 
himself, at the end of three weeks of Medley, that he 
knew her m every phase, but here was a field of freshness 
bhe turned to Paul Muniment and put out her hand to 
“m, and while he took it m his own his face was visited 
°y the most beautiful eyes that had ever rested there, 
ill you come and see me, one of these days ? she 
ed , with a voice as sweet and clear as her glance 
Hyacinth waited for Paul’s answer with an emotion 
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that could only be accounted for by his affec lona 
sympathy, the manner in which he had spoken^ o ltn 
the Princess and which he wished him to justi y, 
interest he had in his appearing, completely, the nne 
fellow he believed him. Muniment neither stamme 
nor blushed ; he held himself straight, and loo e 
at his interlocutress with an eye almost as crysta jn^ 
her own. Then, by way of answer, he inquired, > 
madam, pray what good will it do me?’ And the on 
the words was so humorous and kindly, and so ms 1 
with a plain manly sense, that though they were 
gallant Hyacinth was not ashamed for him. At t e sa 
moment he observed that Lady Aurora was watching 
friend as if she had at least an equal stake in w a 


might say. , 

‘ Ah, none , only me, perhaps, a little. Wi 
rejoinder, and with a wonderful sweet, indulgent g nl 
m which there was none of the stiffness of pride or 
sentment, the Princess quitted him and approached a y 
Aurora. She asked her if she wouldn’t do her the km n 
to come She should like so much to know her, an s 
had an idea there was a great deal they might talk a ou . 
Lady Aurora said she should be delighted, and the rin 
cess took one of her cards out of her pocket and gave 1 
the noble spinster After she had done so she stoo a 
moment holdmg her hand, and remarked, 1 It has rea y 
been such a happiness to me to meet you. Please ou 
think it’s very clumsy if I say I do like you so ' Y 

Aurora was evidently exceedingly moved and impresse j 
but Rosy, when the Princess took farewell of her, and t e 
irrepressible invalid had assured her of the pleasure wit 
which she should receive her again, admonished her t a 
m spite of this she could never conscientiously enter into 


such theories 

1 If every one was equal,’ she asked, ‘ where would be 
the gratification I feel m getting a visit from a grandee 
That’s what I have often said to her ladyship, and I con ' 
sider that Pve kept her in her place a little. No, no , no 
equality while Pm about the place ’’ 

The company appeared to comprehend that there was 
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a natural fituess in Hyacinth’s seeing the great lady on her 
way, and accordingly no effort was made to detain him 
He guided her, with the help of an attendant illumination 
from Muniment, down the dusky staircase, and at the 
door of the house there was a renewed brief leave ta mg 
with the young chemist, who, however, showed no signs of 
relenting or recanting m respect to the Princess s invitation 
lhe warm evening had by this time grown thick, and the 
population of Audley Court appeared to be passing it, for 
the most part, in the open air As Hyacinth assiste is 
companion to thread her way through groups of sprawling, 
chattenng children, gossiping women with bare heads 
tables at the breast, and heavily -planted men smoking 
ver y bad pipes, it seemed to him that their P r0J ^ 
exploring the slums was already m the way 0 exe 
He said nothing till they had gained the outer s r 
then, pausing a moment, he inquired how she wou d be 
conveyed. Had she a carriage somewhere, or sho 

dear ^ -***-*£ 

me ? I won’t trouble you about a cab 
now’ 

‘Hut if I had not been here ?’ Princess smiling 

‘I should have gone alone,’ said the Prmcess, 

at hun through the turbid twilight o am 
, ‘And where, please, gracious heaven? I may 
nave the honour of accompanying you 
‘ Certainly, if you can walk so ar 
‘So far as what, dear Princess? , 

‘As Madeira Crescent, Padding rj yacin th stared. 
‘Madeira Crescent, Paddington J w]th whom 

‘That’s what I call it when taken a small house 

1 wish to be fine, like you. 1 nav 

that you have g.ven up your 
Then it’s really true that y 

dutiful things?’ to the poor’ 

‘I have sold them all, to 6 almost moaned, for the 
‘Ah, Princess!’ the young m ymd w ,thm him 
memory of some of her treasures ^ and wlth an accent 
She became very grave, eV 
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of reproach that seemed to show she had t> e ^ n , 

where she was most sensitive, she demanded, 
said I was willing to make the last sacrifice, did you 

believe I was lying ?’ . . _ 

‘Haven’t you kept anything V Hyacinth went on, w 

out heeding this challenge /( 

She looked at him a moment. ‘I have kept ) ou ' 
Then she took his arm, and they moved forward. c 
saw what she had done, she was living in a little ugy, 
bare, middle-class house and wearing simple gowns; an 
the energy and good faith of her behaviour, with t e 
abruptness of the transformation, took away his breat 
‘ I thought I should please you so much,’ she added, after 
they had gone a few steps. And before he had time to 
reply, as they came to a part of the street where there 
were small shops, those of butchers, greengrocers and 
pork-pie men, with open fronts, flaring lamps and humble 
purchasers, she broke out, joyously, ‘Ah, this is the way 
I like to see London '’ 
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The house in Madeira Crescent was a low, stucco-fronted 
edifice, in a shabby, shallow semicircle, and Hyacinth 
could see, as they approached it, that the window-place in 
the parlour (which was on a level with the street door), was 
ornamented by a glass case containing stuffed birds and 
surmounted by an alabaster Cupid. He was sufficiently 
versed in his London to know that the descent m the scale 
of the gentility was almost immeasurable for a person who 
should have moved into that quarter from the neighbour- 
>ood of Park Lane. The street was not squalid, and it 
' vas st nctly residential , but it was mean and meagre and 
ourth rate, and had in the highest degree that paltry, paro- 
c la l air, that absence of style and elevation, which is the 
stamp of whole districts of London and which Hyacinth 
act already more than once mentally compared with the 
'Eh piled, important look of the Parisian perspective. It 
Possessed in combination every quality which should have 
toade it detestable to the Princess , it was almost as bad as 
max Place As they stopped before the narrow, lll- 
Painted door, on which the number of the house was 
ked with a piece of common porcelain, cut m a fanciful 
I a P e ’ 11 appeared to Hyacinth that he had felt, in their 
E walk, the touch of the passion which led his com- 
panion to divest herself of her superfluities, but that it 
self d t *^ Ce romantlc out ° ne ’ s heroism to settle one’s 
*n such a mesquin , Philistine row However, if the 
uncess had wished to mortify the flesh she had chosen an 
well ^ means d° ln g so > and °fi mortifying the spint as 
ln , long light of the gray summer evening was still 

_ e air i and Madeira Crescent wore a soiled, dusty e\- 
10n - A hand organ droned m front of a neighbouring 
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dnnS and ^ Cart thc loca * washerwoman, to which a 
ch.ldr/n'T Was drawn U P °PP° 5 “e- The local 

mu^ nf r We ’ were dancin S on thc pavement, to the 
of the ™,mln° rg t n ’ and the scenu was surveyed, from one 
smoking n n WS> ^, a S en tlt‘man m a dirty dressing-gown, 
smoking a p.pe, who made Hyacmth think of Mr. Mrcaw^ 

th e ‘ wpnf . y ° Ung man save the ^mcess a deep look, before 

stoo y d ever t l h ° Uie ' and she Smlied ’ as ' f she under- 
T . i ^ tbat was P assin g ln his mind 

south of Lta ClT TTu™ ]k Wlth her > from thc for-away 
mmded f Hvnn 1 “ been Strange and deli S htful ; it re- 
pressed h, f m u° reqUeerly than he cou,d have ex * 

evenm^s with tbe ram ^^ e . s ^ aci taken on summer 
resemble this 1 ^ enn ^ng. It was impossible to 
her but in , youn £ ady ^ ess tban tbe P r ^ ncess resembled 
had never hefn enjoyment of her unwonted situation (she 
Hyacinth’s beliAf^ ?? * summer,s evening — to the best of 
districts on Hia ' ^ GaSt * 0st berse * f ln the unfashionable 

personage ex h lted ° f ! SGGdy artlSan >’ tbe d ^mguished 

girL She strmv, A d c f rtam coincidences with the shop- 

windows ofvuW , est S abl Il h Cent had d ° ne ’ t0 l0 ° k int ° the 
picking out ^ establishments, and amused herself with 

possess sel^° m T bk ob J ects that sh e should like to 

a reduced fortune anTfh™? a new p01nt of view > that of 
‘lower middle i" domestlc arrangements of the 

the idea thnt ok ’ deriving extreme diversion from 

She was a sL*°' V f b , eI ? nSed t0 that a gg rleved *>o&y 
which Hvacmt-h u j i° , t" res h> sociable exhilaration 

m her, and her. C lthert0 ’ m the same degree, not seen 

become clear ta Gy reac hed Madeira Crescent it had 

more than a h ii lm * bat ber P resen t phase was little 
not imagine her t lant t0Ur de force, which he could 
that after the nn G f.^ lng U P t° n & tor the simple reason 
Passed awav shA i j and stran gcness of the affair had 
°f so much that w ° U n0t be ab ^ e to enc ^ure the contact 
her discoveries m comraon an d ugly For the moment 
did, and she pretenr/ri mG dlverte d her, as all discoveries 
that of the soemi G u\° be soun dmg, m a scientific spirit 
manners — the dA^fi, ^ 1 uosopher, the student and critic of 
P hs of the British Phihstia Hyacinth 
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uas struck, more than ever, with the fund of life that was 
in her, the energy of feeling, the high, free, reckless spirit 
These things expressed themselves, as the couple proceeded, 
in a hundred sallies and droll proposals, kindling the young 
man’s pulses and making him conscious of the joy with 
which, in any extravagance, he would bear her company to 
the death. She appeared to him, at this moment, to be 
playing with life so audaciously and defiantly that the end 
of it all would inevitably be some violent catastrophe 
She desired exceedingly that Hyacinth should take her 
to a music-hall or a coffee-tavern , she even professed a 
cunosity to see the mside of a public-house As she still 
had self possession enough to remember that if she stayed 
out beyond a certain hour Madame Grandom would begin 
to worry about her, they were obliged to content themselves 
wth the minor ‘ lark,' as the Princess was careful to desig- 
nate their peep into an establishment, glittering with polished 
pewter and brass, which bore the name of the ‘ Happy 
Land.’ Hyacinth had feared that she would be nervous 
nfter the narrow, befingered door had swung behind her, or 
‘hat, at all events, she would be disgusted at what she 
mi ght see and hear m such a place and would immediately 
wish to retreat By good luck, however, there were only 
two or three convivial spirits in occupancy, and the presence 
°f the softer sex was apparently not so rare as to excite 
surprise. The softer sex, furthermore, was embodied in a 
hard, red woman, the publican^ wife, who looked as 
*f she were m the habit of dealing with all sorts and mainly 
interested in seeing whether even the finest put down their 
money before they were served. The Princess pretended 
t0 ‘ have something,’ and to admire the ornamentation of 
‘he bar , and when Hyacinth asked her in a low tone what 
disposal they should make, when the great changes came, 
of such an embarrassing type as that, replied, off-hand, 
Oh, drown her in a barrel of beer 1 ’ She professed, when 
‘hey came out, to have been immensely interested in the 
Happy Land,’ and was not content until Hyacmth had 
fixed an evening on which they might visit a music-hall 
together She talked with him largely, by fits and starts, 

“ out his adventures abroad and his impressions of France 
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and Italy ; breaking off, suddenly, with some irrelevant but 
almost extravagantly appreciative allusion to Rose Muni- 
ment and Lady Aurora ; then returning with a question as 
to what he had seen and done, the answer to which, how- 
ever, m many cases, she was not at pains to wait for. Yet 
it implied that she had paid considerable attention to what 
he told her that she should be able to say, towards the 
end, with that fraternising frankness which was always 
touching because it appeared to place her at one's mercy, 
to show that she counted on one’s having an equal loyalty, 
‘Well, my dear friend, you have not wasted your time; 
you know everything, you have missed nothing , there are 
lots of things you can tell me, and we shall have some 
famous talks in the winter evenings.’ This last reference 
was apparently to the coming season, and there was some- 
thing in the tone of quiet friendship with which it was 
uttered, and which seemed to involve so many delightful 
things, something that, for Hyacinth, bound them still 
closer together. To live out of the world with her that 
way, lost among the London millions, in a queer little cock- 
neyfied retreat, was a refinement of intimacy, and better 
even than the splendid chance he had enjoyed at Medley. 

They found Madame Grandoni sitting alone in the 
twilight, very patient and peaceful, and having, after all, 
it was clear, accepted the situation too completely to 
fidget at such a trifle as her companion’s not coming home 
at a ladylike hour. She had placed herself in the back 
part of the tawdry little drawing-room, which looked into 
a small, smutty garden, and from the front window, which 
was open, the sound of the hurdy-gurdy and the voices of 
the children, who were romping to its music, came in to 
her through the summer dusk The influence of London 
was there, in a kind of mitigated, far-away hum, and for 
some reason or other, at that moment, the place, to 
Hyacinth, took on the semblance of the home of an exile 
a spot and an hour to be remembered with a throb of 
fondness in some danger or sorrow of after years The 
old lady never moved from her chair as she saw the Prin- 
cess come in with the little bookbinder, and her eyes rested 
on Hyacinth as familiarly as if she had seen him go out 
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with her in the afternoon. The Princess stood before 
Madame Grandom a moment, smiling ‘I have done a 
great thing What do you think I have done ? ’ she asked, 
us she drew off her gloves 

‘ God knows 1 I have ceased to think ! ’ said the old 
woman, staring up, with her fat, empty hands on the arms 
of her chair 

1 1 have come on foot from the far south of London — 
how many miles ? four or five — and I’m not a particle tired ’ 
‘ Che fond) che forza / ’ murmured Madame Grandom. 
‘She will knock you up, completely,’ she added, turning 
to Hyacinth with a kind of customary compassion 

‘Poor darling, she misses the carnage,’ Chnstina re 
marked, passing out of the room 

Madame Grandom followed her with her eyes, and 
Hyacinth thought he perceived a considerable lassitude, 
a plaintive bewilderment and hibitcment, in the old woman’s 
free 1 Don’t you like to use cabs — I mean hansoms ? ’ he 
asked, wishing to say something comforting to her 

‘ It is not true that I miss anything , my life is only too 
f ull,’ she replied. ‘I lived worse than this— in my bad 
days ’ Jn a moment she went on ‘ It’s because you are 
here — she doesn’t like Assunta to come.’ 

‘Assunta — because I am here?’ Hyacinth did not 
immediately catch her meaning 

‘You must have seen her Italian maid at Medley She 
has kept her, and she’s ashamed of it When we are alone 
Assunta comes for her bonnet But she likes you to think 
she waits on herself’ 

‘That’s a weakness— when she’s so strong 1 And what 
does Assunta think of it?’ Hyacinth asked, looking at the 
stuffed birds m the window, the alabaster Cupid, the wax 
dowers on the chimney-piece, the flond antimacassars on 
‘he chairs, the sentimental engravings on the walls— in 
fames of papier-m&chb and ‘composition,’ some of them 
enveloped m pink tissue paper — and the prismatic glass 
pendants which seemed attached to everything 

‘ She says, “ What on earth will it matter to-morrow ? 

, ‘ Does she mean that to-morrow the Princess will have her 

Uxu ry back again ? Hasn’t she sold all her beautiful things ? 
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Madame Grandoni was silent a moment. ‘She has 

kept a few. They are put away/ 

l A la bonne heure l ’ cried Hyacinth, laughing. He sat 
down with the ironical old woman , he spent nearly ha 
an hour m desultory conversation with her, before candles 
were brought in, and while Christina was m Assuntas 
hands He noticed how resolutely the Princess had 
withheld herself from any attempt to sweeten the dose she 
had taken it into her head to swallow, to mitigate the 
ugliness of her vulgar little house. She^ had respected its 
horrible idiosyncrasies, and left, rigidly, in their places the 
gimcracks which found favour in Madeira Crescent. She 
had flung no draperies over the pretentious furniture and 
disposed no rugs upon the staring carpet ; and it was 
plainly her theory that the right way to acquaint one s sel 
with the sensations of the wretched was to suffer the anguish 
of exasperated taste. Presently a female servant came m 
— not the sceptical Assunta, but a stunted young woman 
of the maid-of-all-work type, the same who had opened the 
door to the pair a short time before — and informed Hyacinth 
that the Princess wished him to understand that he was 
expected to remain to tea. He learned from Madame 
Grandoni that the custom of an early dinner, followed in 
the evening by the frugal repast of the lower orders, was 
another of Christina’s mortifications; and when, shortly 
afterwards, he saw the table laid in the back parlour, which 
was also the dinmg-room, and observed the nature of the 
crockery with which it was decorated, he perceived that 
whether or no her earnestness were durable, it was at any 
rate, for the time, mtense. Madame Grandoni narrated to 
him, definitely, as the Prmcess had done only m scraps, 
the history of the two ladies since his departure from 
Medley, their relinquishment of that fine house and the 
sudden arrangements Christina had made to change her 
mode of life, after they had been only ten days in South 
Street. At the climax of the London season, in a society 
which only desired to treat her as one of its brightest orna- 
ments, she had retired to Madeira Crescent, concealing her 
address (with only partial success, of course), from every 
one, and inviting a celebrated curiosity-monger to come 
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and look at her bibelots and tell her what he would give 
her for the lot In this manner she had parted with them 
at a fearful sacrifice She had wished to avoid the nine 
days’ wonder of a public sale, for, to do her justice, 
though she liked to be original she didn’t like to be 
notorious, an occasion of vulgar chatter What had pre- 
cipitated her determination was a remonstrance received 
from her husband, just after she left Medley, on the subject 
of her excessive expenditure, he had v,ntten to her that 
it was past a joke (as she had appeared to consider it), and 
that she must really pull up Nothing could gall her more 
than an interference on that head (she maintained that she 
knew the exact figure of the Prince’s income, and that her 
allowance was an insignificant part of it), and she had 
pulled up with a vengeance, as Hyacinth perceived. The 
young man divined on this occasion one of the Princess's 
sharpest anxieties (he had never thought of it before), the 
^nger of Casamassima’s really putting the screw on — 
attempting to make her come back and live with him by 
withholding supplies altogether In this case she would 
find herself in a very tight place, though she had a theory 
that if she should go to law about the matter the courts 
would allow her a separate maintenance. This course, 
however, it would scarcely be in her character to adopt , 
she would be more likely to waive her right and support 
herself by lessons m music and the foreign tongues, supple- 
mented by the remnant of property that had come to her 
from her mother That she was capable of returning to 
the Pnnce some day, through not danng to face the loss 
of luxury, was an idea that could not occur to Hyacinth, 
ln the midst of her assurances, uttered at various times, 
that she positively yearned for a sacrifice , and such an 
apprehension was less present to him than ever as he 
kstened to Madame Grandom's account of the manner m 
which her rupture with the fashionable world had been 
effected. It must be added that the old lady remarked, 
with a sigh, that she didn’t know how it would all end, as 
some of Christina’s economies were very costly , and when 
Hyacinth pressed her a little she went on to say that it was 
n °t at present the question of complications arising from the 
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Prince that troubled her most, but the fear that Christina 
was seriously compromised by her reckless, senseless cor 
respondences — letters arriving from foreign countries, from 
God knew whom (Christina never told her, nor did s e 
desire it), all about uprisings and liberations (of so muc 
one could, be sure), and other matters that were no concern 
of honest folk. Hyacinth scarcely knew what Madame 
Grandoni meant by this allusion, which seemed to s ow 
that, during the last few months, the Princess had con- 
siderably extended her revolutionary connection * he on y 
thought of Hoffendahl, whose name, however, he was 
careful not to pronounce, and wondered whether s 
hostess had been writing to the Master to intercede or 
him , to beg that he might be let off. His cheeks burne 
at the thought, but he contented himself with remarking 
to Madame Grandom that their extraordinary friend enjoye 
the sense of danger. The old lady wished to know how 
she would enjoy the hangman’s rope (with which, du train 
dont elle allait , she might easily make acquaintance) , an 
when he expressed the hope that she didn’t regard him 
a counsellor of imprudence, replied, ‘You, my poor child 
Oh, I saw into you at Medley You are a simple codino I 
The Princess came in to tea m a very dull gown, wit 
a bunch of keys at her girdle ; and nothing could have 
suggested the thrifty housewife better than the manner m 
which she superintended the laying of the cloth and the 
placing on it of a little austere refreshment — a pile of bread 
and butter, flanked by a pot of marmalade and a morsel o 
bacon. She filled the teapot out of a little tin canister 
locked up m a cupboard, of which the key worked with 
difficulty, and made the tea with her own superb hands , 
taking pains, however, to explain to Hyacinth that she was 
far from imposing that regime on Madame Grandom, who 
understood that the grocer had a standing order to supply 
her, for her private consumption, with any delicacy she 
might desire For herself, she had never been so well as 
since she followed a homely diet. On Sundays they had 
muffins, and sometimes, for a change, a smoked haddock, 
or even a fned sole Hyacinth was lost m adoration of 
the Princess’s housewifely ways and of the exquisite figure 
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that she made as a little bourgcoise, judging that if her 
attempt to combine plain living with high thinking were all 
a comedy, at least it was the most finished entertainment 
she had yet offered him She talked to Madame Grandom 
about Lady Aurora, described her with much drollery, 
even to the details of her dress , declared that she was a 
delightful creature and one of the most interesting persons 
she had seen for an age , expressed to Hyacinth the con- 
viction that she should like her exceedingly, if Lady Aurora 
would only believe a little m htr 1 But I shall like her, 
whether she does or not,’ said the Princess. ‘I always 
know when that’s going to happen, it isn’t so common 
She will begin very well with me, and be “ fascmated ” — 
!sn t that the way people begin with me ? — but she won’t 
understand me at all, or make out in the least what kmd of 
a queer fish I am, though I shall try to show her When 
she thinks she does, at last, she will give me up in disgust, 
a °d will never know that she has understood me quite 
wrong That has been the way with most of the people I 
have liked , they have run away from me d toutes jambes 
Oh, I have inspired aversions 1 ’ laughed the Princess, hand 
ln g Hyacinth his cup of tea. He recognised it by the 
aroma as a mixture not inferior to that of which he had 
Partaken at Medley * I have never succeeded in knowing 
any one who would do me good , for by the time I began 
to improve, under their influence, they could put up with 
me no longer ’ 

You told me you were going to visit the poor I don t 
understand what your Grafin was doing there,’ said Madame 
'-random. 


She had come out of charity — in the same way as I 
le ev 'dently goes about immensely over there , I shall 
e ntreat her to take me with her ' 

I thought you had promised to let me be your guide, 
m those explorations,’ Hyacinth remarked 
R h 6 ^ nncess looked at him a moment ‘ Dear Mr 
° < lason ’ Lady Aurora knows more than you.’ 

There have been times, surely, when you have com- 
plimented me on my knowledge.’ 

Oh, I mean more about the lower classes 1 ’ the Prmcess 
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HylcmAw “un a °yf f e ? 0ugh - there was a sense in which 
returned to somethin^ j alIe g atl °n. He presently 

declaring that it had* said a moment before, 

Grandoni and him to hT tbe Wa7 Wlth Madame 

replied, ‘Oh you’ll rim & ° tbeir ^ ee ^ s > and to this she 

‘I JhmkVat i f 1 177^’ ^ beafraid,J 

should have done it by thisTime^T^ ° f qU f mg y ° U 1 
opportunities,’ the olr/i^ lm Jf' 1 have neglected such 

ceived that her eve h d ^ S i ghed * Hyacinth now per- 

was troubled about manyTmg s ? St * Wmkle; she 

It wouldn’Uookteh f° U dldn,t Ieave me when 1 was rich, 
Princess suggested t ° d t0 leave me at P resen V the 
reply to this g S peechshp d Jj efor f Madame Grandoni could 
your friend Cll? t0 Hyacmth > ‘ J hked the man, 
come to see me <nyw mu eh for saying he wouldn’t 
fellow ? What good w m g ° j d wou W it do him,” poor 
n °t so difficult • you heW 7 ^ 1 ° ? lm * mdeed ? You were 
but one could see vnn °*T, a llt 6 and P lead ed obstacles, 
covering her guest with hp^ d ° Wn ’’ she cont inued, 

was smarter then i smde * ‘Besides, I 

suggested worldly ’lures T 60 ld P 1 kad on gewgaws and 
But I hked him for Vpf ? ave been more attractive, 

many words she uttered Tw^’ She re P eated , and of the 
most impression on Hyacinth^T^ ** Was . these that made 
after tea, for on rising fm u re mamed for an hour 
Pmno (she had not deprive^ 6 m S She had S one to the 
a bumble instrumen^of tt lerseIPof ;bis resource, and had 
begun to pl ay ln a the s °-called ‘ cottage ’ kind), and 

the day of his arrival at M a ^, reminded bim of her playing 
close, and as the piano w M . ecU t 7 The m gbt had grown 
bm request, the Hmd 0w ThnM ^ ?° nt ru0m he opened, at 
^cneath it assembled thp 00 ed mto Madeira Crescent 
loiterers who had cIusi-p ° f b ° th sexes > the dingy 

bmdy- gU r dy B ad t an hour before iound the 

an j U 5 * dle y remained still ? CCasion the y did not caper 
und listening to the wondrm 1 mg a S ainst *be area-rails 
? f e , Prin cess of the SDe u l 5 Tf When H y a cmth told 

cclared that it made he! sinuuk^ 7°™ Up ° n them she 

6r SIn gularly happy f she added that 
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she was really glad, almost proud, of her day, she felt as if 
she had begun to do something for the people Just before 
he took leave she encountered some occasion for saying to 
him that she was certain the man in Audley Court wouldn’t 
come , and Hyacinth forebore to contradict her, because he 
believed that in fact he wouldn’t 
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How right she had been to say that Lady Aurora would 
probably be fascinated at first was proved the first time 
Hyacinth went to Belgrave Square, a visit he was led to 
pay very promptly, by a deep sense of the obligations under 
which her ladyship had placed him at the time of Pinnie’s 
death The circumstances in which he found her were 
quite the same as those of his visit the year before ; she was 
spending the unfashionable season in her father’s empty 
house, amid a desert of brown holland and the dormant 
echoes of heavy conversation. He had seen so much of 
her during Pinnie’s illness that he felt (or had felt then) 
that he knew her almost intimately — that they had become 
real friends, almost comrades, and might meet henceforth 
without reserves or ceremonies ; yet she was as fluttered 
and awkward as she had been on the othei occasion . not 
distant, but entangled in new coils of shyness and apparently 
unmindful of what had happened to draw them closer 
Hyacinth, however, always liked extremely to be with her, 
for she was the person in the world who quietly, delicately, 
and as a matter of course treated him most like a gentle- 
mam She had never said the handsome, flattering things 
to him that had fallen from the lips of the Prmcess, and 
never explained to him her view of him , but her timid, 
cursory, receptive manner, which took all sorts of equalities 
for granted, was a homage to the idea of his refinement It 
was in this manner that she now conversed with him on the 
subject of his foreign travels , he found himself discussing 
the political indications of Pans and the Ruskiman theones 
of Venice, in Belgrave Square, quite like one of the cos- 
mopolites bred m that region It took him, however, but 
a few minutes to perceive that Lady Aurora’s heart was not 
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in these considerations , the deferential smile she bent upon 
him, while she sat with her head thrust forward and her 
long hands clasped in her lap, was slightly mechanical, her 
attitude perfunctory When he gave her his views of some 
of the amhcpensles of M Gambetta (for he had views not 
altogether, as he thought, deficient in originality), she did 
not interrupt, for she never interrupted , but she took 
advantage of his first pause to say, quickly, irrelevantly, 
‘Will the Princess Casamassima come again to Audley 
Court ? ’ 

‘ I have no doubt she will come again, if they would 
like her to ’ 

‘ I do hope she wilL She is very wonderful/ Lady Aurora 
continued. 

‘ Oh, yes, she is very wonderful. I think she gave Rosy 
pleasure,’ said Hyacinth 

‘ Rosy can talk of nothing else. It would really do her 
great good to see the Princess again Don’t you think she 
is different from anybody that one has ever seen?’ But 
her ladyship added, before waiting for an answer to this, 

1 1 liked her quite extraordinarily ’ 

‘She liked you just as much. I know it would give 
her great pleasure if you should go to see her ’ 

‘ Fancy 1 ’ exclaimed Lady Aurora , but she mstantl) 
obtained the Pnncess’s address from Hyacinth, and made 
a note of it in a small, shabby book. She mentioned that 
the card the Princess had given her m Camberwell proved 
to contain no address, and Hyacinth recognised that 
vagary — the Princess was so offhand. Then she said, 
hesitating a little, * Does she really care for the poor ? ’ 

‘ If she doesn’t,’ the young man replied, ‘ I can’t imagine 
what interest she has in pretending to ’ 

‘ If she does, she’s very remarkable — she deserves great 
honour ’ 

‘ You really care , why is she more remarkable than you ?’ 
Hyacinth demanded 

‘Oh, it’s very different — she’s so wonderfully attractive I* 
Lady Aurora replied, making, recklessly, the only allusion 
to the oddity of her own appearance m which Hyacinth 
was destined to hear her indulge. She became conscious 
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of it the. moment she had spoken, and said, quickly, to turn 
it off, ‘X should like to talk with her, but I’m rather afraid 

She’s tremendously clever.’ , 

‘ Ah, what she is you’ll find out when you know her 

Hyacinth sighed, expressively. 

His hostess looked at him a little, and then, vague y, 
exclaimed, ‘ How very interesting 1 ’ The next moment s e 
continued, ‘ She might do so many other things ; she mig t 

charm the world.' _ , 

‘ She does that, whatever she does,’ . said Hyacmt , 
smiling. ‘ It’s all by the way ; it needn’t interfere ' 

‘ That’s what X mean, that most other people would e 
content — beautiful as she is. There's great merit, when 
you give up something.’ 

‘ She has known a great many bad people, and s e 
wants to know some good,’ Hyacinth rejoined. ‘There- 
fore be sure to go to her soon.' 

‘She looks as if she had known nothing bad since 
she was born,’ said Lady Aurora, rapturously. ‘I cant 
imagine her going into all the dreadful places that she 
would have to ’ 

‘You have gone into them, and it hasn’t hurt you, 
Hyacinth suggested. 

‘ How do you know that ? My family think it has. 
‘You make me glad that I haven’t a family,’ said the 
young man. 

‘ And the Princess — has she no one? 5 
‘ Ah, yes, she has a husband. But she doesn t live 
with him ’ 

‘ Is he one of the bad persons ? ’ asked Lady Aurora, 
as earnestly as a child listening to a tale. } 

‘Well, I don’t like to abuse him, because he is down. ^ 
‘ If I were a man, I should be in love with her,’ 
said Lady Aurora. Then she pursued, ‘ I wonder whether 
we might work together ’ 

‘That’s exactly what she hopes ’ 

‘ I won’t show her the worst places,' said her lady- 
ship, smiling 

To which Hyacinth replied, ‘ I suspect you will do what 
every one else has done, namely, exactly what she wants 1 
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Before he took leave he said to her, ‘ Do you know 
whether Paul Muniment liked the Princess ? ’ 

Lady Aurora meditated a moment, apparently with 
some intensity ‘I think he considered her extraordin- 
arily beautiful — the most beautiful person he had ever 
seen ’ 

' Does he still believe her to be a humbug? ’ 

‘Still?’ asked Lady Aurora, as if she didn’t under- 
stand 

‘ I mean that that was the impression apparently made 
upon him last winter by my description of her ’ 

‘ Oh, I’m sure he thinks her tremendously plucky ! ’ 
That was all the satisfaction Hyacinth got just then as 
to Muniment’s estimate of the Princess. 

A few days afterward he returned to Madeira Cres- 
cent, in the evening, the only time he was free, the Princess 
having given him a general invitation to take tea with her 
He felt that he ought to be discreet in acting upon it, 
though he was not without reasons that would have war 
canted him in going early and often He had a peculiar 
dread of her growing tired of him — boring herself in his 
society, yet at the same time he had rather a sharp vision 
of her boring herself without him, in the dull summer 
evenings, when even Paddington was out of town He 
wondered what she did, what visitors dropped in, what 
pastimes she cultivated, what saved her from the sudden 
vagary of throwing up the whole of her present game. He 
remembered that there was a complete side of her life with 
which he was almost unacquainted (Lady Marchant and her 
daughters, at Medley, and three or four other persons 
who had called while he was there, being, in his experi- 
ence, the only illustrations of it), and knew not to what 
extent she had, in spite of her transformation, preserved 
relations with her old friends, but he could. easily imagine 
a day when she should discover that what she found in 
Madeira Crescent was less striking than what she missed 
p°‘ng thither a second time Hyacinth perceived that he 
nad done her great injustice, she was full of resources, 
she had never been so happy, she found time to read, 
wnte, to commune with her piano, and above all to 
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think a delightful detachment from the invasive, vulgar, 
gossiping, distracting world she had known hitherto. The 
only interruption to her felicity was that she received quan- 
tities of notes from her former acquaintance, challenging 
er & lve sorne account of herself, to say what had be- 
come of her, to come and stay with them in the country ; 
u with these importunate missives she took a very short 
slm Pty burned them, without answering. She 
told Hyacinth immediately that Lady Aurora had called 
on er, two days before, at an hour when she was not 
ln , ske bad straightway addressed her, in return, an 
mvi a on to come to tea, any evening, at eight o’clock, 
a was the way the people m Madeira Crescent enter- 
ne each other (the Princess knew everything about them 
w, an was eager to impart her knowledge) , and the 

tn^T^/i 8, a 6 WaS sure ’ wou Id be much more convenient 
™ y Aurora > whose ^ys were filled with good works, 
of(- Pr 8 S la lon ^ of chanty. Her ladyship arrived ten minutes 
l j , yacinth, she told the Princess that her invitation 
nnwiii? en f xpresse d m a manner so irresistible that she was 

' mtroHiI^ri ^ , more tha n a day to respond. She was 
served w ° ^ame Grandonj, and tea was immediately 
the snrir K a M lnth bemg gratefully conscious the while of 
pear bewdd ln Y hlch Lad y Aurora forebore to ap- 

he frennenf^ 6 mee d n g him m such society She knew 
with the p 6 and sbe ba< ^ been witness of his encounter 
startled he ?l GSS m Audl ey Court , but it might have 
he stood r p aVl t 0CU * ar evidence of the footing on which 
time had the Pnncess <bd or *4 at this 

more rare and^ 0 *’ whatever lts purpose, to make her seem 

Pleasure than bv^he^ She had seldom S lven hlm greater 
Lady Auroral ^ he : exquisite art she put forward to win 

and elevating c ° nfiden ce, to place herself under the pure 

herself small 1 and^* 10 ? ° f the n ° ble spmster * Sh e made 
ations and Slm ? e ’ she spoke of her own httle aspir- 
her white hand t appealed and persuaded ; she laid 
interest whirh -a 7 o° n j dy Aurora’s, gazing at her with an 
the same, derived S , ^dently deeply sincere, but which, all 
the quality of W lts effect from the contrast between 
7 0f her beauty, the whole air of her person, and 
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the hard, dreary problems of misery and crime It was 
touching, and Lady Aurora was touched, that was very 
evident as they sat together on the sofa, after tea, and the 
Princess protested that she only wanted to know what her 
new friend was doing — what she had done for years — in 
order that she might go and do likewise. She asked per 
sonal questions with a directness that was sometimes em- 
barrassing to the subject — Hyacinth had seen that habit in 
her from the first — and Lady Aurora, though she was 
charmed and excited, was not quite comfortable at being 
so publicly probed and sounded The public was formed 
of Madame Grandom and Hyacinth, but the old lady 
(whose intercourse with the visitor had consisted almost 
wholly of watching her with a quiet, speculative anxiety), 
presently shuffled away, and was heard, through the thin 
partitions that prevailed in Madeira Crescent, to ascend to 
her own apartment It seemed to Hyacinth that he ought 
also, in delicacy, to retire, and this was his intention, from 
one moment to the other , to him, certainly (and the second 
time she met him), Lady Aurora had made as much of her 
confession as he had a right to look for After that one 
little flash of egotism he had never again heard her allude 
to her own feelings or circumstances. 

‘ Do you stay in town, like this, at such a season, on 
purpose to attend to your work ?’ the Pnncess asked , and 
there was something archly rueful in the tone m which she 
made this inquiry, as if it cost her just a pang to find that 
m taking such a line she herself had not been so original 
an she hoped. ‘ Mr Robinson has told me about your big 
house m Belgrave Square — you must let me come and see 
you there. Nothing would make me so happy as that you 
should allow me to help you a little— how little soever 
Do you hke to be helped, or do you like to go alone? 
Are you very independent, or do you need to look up, to 
chn & to lean upon some one? Excuse me if I ask im- 
pertinent questions , we speak that way — rather, you know 
~-m Rome, where I have spent a large part of my life, 
chat idea of your being there alone m your great dull 
h °nse, with all your charities and devotions, makes a kind 
of Picture m my mmd, it’s quaint and touching, like some 
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thing m some English noveL Englishwomen are so accom 
plished, are they not ? I am really a foreigner, you know, 
and though I have lived here a while it takes one some 
time to find those things out au juste. Therefore, is your 
work for the people only one of your occupations, or is 1 
everything, does it absorb your whole life ? That s what 
should like it to be for me 1 Do your family hke you to 
throw yourself into all this, or have you had to brave a 
certain amount of ridicule ? I dare say you have ; tha s 
where you English are strong, m braving ridicule They 
have to do it so often, haven’t they ? I don’t know whether 
I could do it I never tried ; but with you I would brave 
anything Are your family clever and sympathetic? No 
the kind of thing that one’s family generally is ? Ah, we , 
dear lady, we must make a little family together Are you 
encouraged or disgusted? Do you go on doggedly, or 
have you any faith, any great idea, that lifts you up ? Are 
you religious, now , par exempted Do you do your work 
in connection with any ecclesiasticism, any missions, or 
priests or sisters? I’m a Catholic, you know — but so 
little I I shouldn’t mind m the least joining hands with 
any one who is really doing anything I express mysel 
awkwardly, but perhaps you know what I mean. Possibly 
you don’t know that I am one of those who believe that a 
great social cataclyism is destined to take place, and that it 
can’t make things worse than they are already. I believe, 
in a word, in the people doing something for themselves 
(the others will never do anything for them), and I am 
quite willing to help them If that shocks you I shall be 
immensely disappointed, because there is something m the 
impression you make on me that seems to say that you 
haven’t the usual prejudices, and that if certain things were 
to happen you wouldn’t be afraid You are shy, are you 

not? but you are not timorous. I suppose that if y° u 

thought the inequalities and oppressions and miseries which 
now exist were a necessary part of life, and were going on 
for ever, you wouldn’t be interested in those people over the 
river (the bedridden girl and her brother, I mean) , because 
Mr Robinson tells me that they are advanced socialists— — 
or at least the brother is Perhaps you’ll say that you don t 
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care for him , the sister, to jour mind, being the remark 
able one. She is, indeed, a perfect little femme du monde 
— she talks so much better than most of the people m 
societj I hope you don’t mind my saying that, because 
I have an idea that you are not in society You can 
imagine whether I am 1 Haven’t you judged it, like me, 
condemned it, and gnen it up? Are you not sick of the 
egotism, the snobbery, the meanness, the frivolity, the 
immorality, the hypocrisy ? Isn’t there a great reseru 
blancc in our situation? I don’t mean in our nature, 
lor you are far better than I shall ever be. Aren’t you 
quite divinely good? When I see a woman of your sort 
(not that I often do 1) I try to be a little less bad. You 
ha\e helped hundreds, thousands, of people , you must 
help me !’ 

These remarks, which I have strung together, did not, 
of course, fall from the Princess’s lips in an uninterrupted 
stream, they were arrested and interspersed by frequent 
maruculate responses and embarrassed protests. Lady 
Aurora shrank from them even while they gratified her, 
blinking and fidgeting in the brilliant, direct light of her 
hostess’s attentions. I need not repeat her answers, the 
m ore so as they none of them arrived at completion, but 
passed away into nervous laughter and averted looks, the 
•after directed at the ceiling, the floor, the windows, and 
appearing to constitute a kind of entreaty to some occult 
or supernatural power that the conversation should become 
m °re impersonal In reply to the Princess’s allusion to 
the convictions prevailing in the Muniment family, she 
said that the brother and sister thought differently about 
Public questions, but were of the same mind with regard 
t0 persons of the upper class taking an interest m the 
working people, attempting to enter into their life they 
held it was a great mistake At this information the 
Pnncess looked much disappointed , she wished to know 
if the Muniments thought it was impossible to do them any 
good. « oh, 1 mean a mistake from our point of view, 
said Lady Aurora ‘They wouldn’t do it in our place, 
they think we had much better occupy ourselves with our 
own pleasures.’ And as the Princess stared, not compre- 
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hending, she went on : ‘ Rosy thinks we have a rig 0 
our own pleasures under all circumstances, no matter ow 
badly off the poor may be ; and her brother takes e 
ground that we will not have them long, and that in view 
of what may happen we are great fools not to make e 
most of them.’ 

‘I see, I see That is very strong,’ the Princess mur- 
mured, m a tone of high appreciation. 

‘ 1 dare say. But all the same, whatever is going o 

come, one must do something.’ _ _ ? , 

‘You do think, then, that something is going to come 
said the Prmcess. 

‘ Oh, immense changes, I dare say. But I don’t belong 
to anything, you know ’ T 

The Princess hesitated a moment. ‘ No mom do • 
But many people do Mr. Robinson, for instance. -An 
she gave Hyacinth a familiar smile. 

‘Oh, if the changes depend on me 1 ’ the young man 
exclaimed, blushing 

‘ They won’t set the Thames on fire- — I quite agree to 
that 1 ’ 

Lady Aurora had the manner of not considering that 
she had a warrant for going into the question of Hya 
cmth’s affiliations ; so she stared abstractedly at the 
piano and m a moment remarked to the Princess, 
am sure you play awfully well , I should like so much to 
hear you.’ 

Hyacinth felt that their hostess thought this banal 
She had not asked Lady Aurora to spend the evening 
with her simply that they should fall back on the resources 
of the vulgar Nevertheless, she replied with perfect good- 
nature that she should be delighted to play , only there was 
a thing she should like much better, namely, that Lady 
Aurora should narrate her life 

‘ Oh, don’t talk about mine , yours, yours 1 ’ her lady- 
ship cried, colouring with eagerness and, for the first time 
since her arrival, indulging in the free gesture of laying her 
hand upon that of the Princess 

‘With so many narratives m the air, I certainly had 
better take myself off,’ said Hyacinth, and the Princess 
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offered no opposition to his departure. She and Lady 
Aurora were evidently on the point of striking up a tre- 
mendous intimacy, and as he turned this idea over, 
walking away, it made him sad, for strange, vague reasons, 
which he could not have expressed 
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had visited none of these places, but she contributed largely 
to the discussion, for which she seemed perfectly qualified , 
talked about the crowd on the steamer, and the inconveni- 
ence arising from drunken persons on the return, quite as 
if she had suffered from these drawbacks, said that the 
view from the hill at Greenwich was terribly smoky, and 
at that season the fashionable world — half the attraction, of 
course — was wholly absent from Hyde Park , and expressed 
strong views in favour of Wolse/s old palace, with whose 
history she appeared intimately acquainted. She threw 
herself into her brother's holiday with eagerness and glee, 
and Hyacinth marvelled again at the stoicism of the hard, 
n ght creature, polished, as it were, by pain, whose im- 
agination appeared never to concern itself with her own 
privations, so that she could he m her close httle room the 
whole golden afternoon, without bursting into sobs as she 
saw the western sunbeams slant upon the shabby, ugly, 
annliar paper of her wall and thought of the far-off fields 
and gardens which she should never see. She talked 1m 
mensely of the Princess, for whose beauty, grace and bene- 
vo ence she could find no sufficient praise , declaring that 
° all the fair faces that had ever hung over her couch (and 
°sy spoke as from immense opportunities for comparison), 
s e had far the noblest and most refreshing She seemed 
0 make a kind of fight in the room and to leave it behind 
er after she had gone. Rosy could call up her image as 
le could hum a tune she had heard, and she expressed m 
er fiuaint, particular way how, as she lay there in the quiet 
p° urs > s he repeated over to herself the beautiful air The 
a ' 3e anything, she might be royal or imperial, 

the h 1 WaS WC ^ aware h° w httle she should complain of 
ullness of her life when such apparitions as that could 
P m any day She made a difference in the place — it 
wa^ 6 U a k mc * finish for her to have come there , if it 
good enough for a princess, it was good enough for 
wishi aD< l S ^ e ^oped s h e shouldn’t hear again of Paul’s 
ha " er to m ove out of a room with which she should 
j )a , e cnceforth such debghtful associations. The Princess 
woulrl°’ 1D< ^ ^ er t0 Aud,e y Court, and perhaps she 
n t find it to another lodging — they couldn’t expect 
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her to follow them about London at their pleasure , and at 
any rate she had evidently been very much struck with the 
little room, so that if they were quiet and patient who could 
say but the fancy would take her to send them a bit of 
carpet, or a picture, or even a mirror with a gilt frame, to 
make it a bit more tasteful ? Rosy's transitions from pure 
enthusiasm to the imaginative calculation of benefit were 
performed with a serenity peculiar to herself. Her chatter 
had so much spirit and point that it always commanded 
attention, but to-day Hyacinth was less tolerant of it than 
usual, because so long as it lasted Muniment held his 
tongue, and what he had been anxious about was much 
more Paul’s impression of the Princess. Rosy made no 
remark to him on the monopoly he had so long enjoyed 
of this wonderful lady \ she had always had the manner of 
a kind of indulgent incredulity about Hyacinth’s social 
adventures, and he saw the day might easily come when 
she would begin to talk of the Princess as if she herself 
had been the first to discover her She had much to say, 
however, about the nature of the acquaintance Lady Aurora 
had formed with her, and she was mainly occupied with the 
glory she had drawn upon herself by bringing two such ex- 
alted persons together. She fancied them alluding, in the 
great world, to the occasion on which ‘ we first met, at 
Miss Muniment’s, you know,' and she related how Lady 
Aurora, who had been in Audley Court the day before, had 
declared that she owed her a debt she could never repay 


The two ladies had liked each other more, almost, than 
they liked any one , and wasn’t it a rare picture to think 
of them moving hand m hand, like twin roses, through the 
bright upper air? Muniment inquired, in rather a coarse, 
unsympathetic way, what the mischief she ever wanted of 
het , which led Hyacinth to demand in return, ‘ What do 
you mean ? What does who want of whom ?’ 

What does the beauty want of our poor lady ? She 
has a totally different stamp I don’t know much about 
women, but I can see that’ 

How do you mean — a different stamp ? They both 

laV ‘ C \vi Stam P t ^ ieir ran k ’ ' cried Rosy 

10 can ever tell what women want, at any time?’ 
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Hyacinth said, with the off-handedness of a man of the 
world. 

‘Well, my boy, if you don’t know any more than I, 
you disappoint me ! Perhaps if we wait long enough she 
will tell us some day herself’ 

‘Tell you what she wants of Lady Aurora ? ’ 

‘ I don’t mind about Lady Aurora so much , but what 
m ~ e name of long mumeys does she want with us 1 ’ 

Don’t you think you’re worth a long journey ? ’ Rosy 
asked, gaily • If y 0 u were not my brother, which is handy 
or seein g you, and I were not confined to my sofa, I would 
go from one end of England to the other to make your 
acquaintance ! He’s in love with the Princess,’ she went 
°n, to Hyacinth, ‘ and he asks those senseless questions to 
oover it up What does any one want of anything ? ’ 

It was decided, at last, that the two young men should 
go down to Greenwich, and after they had partaken of 
re ad and cheese with Rosy they embarked on a penny- 
steamer The boat was densely crowded, and they leaned, 
father squeezed together, m the fore part of it, against the 
fail of the deck, and watched the big black fringe of the 
yellow stream. The river was always fascinating to Hya- 
cinth. The mystified entertainment which, as a child, he 
ad found in all the aspects of London came back to him 
fom the murky scenery of its banks and the sordid agitation 
°I its bosom the great arches and pillars of the bridges, 
where the water rushed, and the funnels tipped, and sounds 
ffade an echo, and there seemed an overhanging of inter- 
minable processions , the miles of ugly wharves and ware- 
ouses , the lean protrusions of chimney, mast, and crane , 
e Painted signs of gnmy industries, staring from shore to 
? 0re > the strange, flat, obstructive barges, straining and 
Um Ping on some business as to which everything was 
va gue but that it was remarkably dirty, the clumsy coasters 
and colliers, which thickened as one went down , the small, 
oafing boats, whose occupants, somehow, looking up from 
neir oars at the steamer, as they rocked m the oily undu- 
ntions of its wake, appeared profane and sarcastic, in 
all the grinding, puffing, smoking, splashing activity 
01 the turbid flood In the good natured crowd, amid the 
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limes ° vile tobacco, beneath the shower of sooty particles, 

t? v.i t0 j e accom P anim ent of a bagpipe of a dingy 
ig ander, who sketched occasionally a smothered reel, 
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of the naval victories admired the lon g and lurid series 
his friend that bp °f England — Muniment remarking to 
that in foreign D ' SUP £ 0Sed he had seen th ^ match to all 
was They had npf’ °5 ensive httle travelled beggar that he 
falgar’ or the ‘Shin’ /° rdered a fi sh-dinner either at the ‘Tra- 
with Rosy, on tbiiT- ^ avm f a frugal vision of tea and shrimps 
down the steep imd Um ^ bufc tbe y had laboured up and 
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foolishly away e , tame deer and seen them amble 

e the young of both sexes, hilarious 
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md red m the face, roll m promiscuous entanglement over 
the slopes, gazed at the little bnck observatory, perched 
on one of the knolls, which sets the time of English history 
and in which Hyacinth could see that his companion took 
a kind of technical interest , wandered out of one of the 
upper gates and admired the trimness of the little villas at 
Blackheath, where Muniment declared that it was his idea 
of supreme social success to be able to live. He pointed 
out two or three small, semi-detached houses, faced with 
stucco, and with ‘Mortimer Lodge’ or ‘The Sycamores’ 
inscribed upon the gate-posts, and Hyacmth guessed that 
these were the sort of place where he would like to end his 
oays — in high, pure air, with a genteel window for Rosy’s 
couch and a cheerful view of suburban excursions. It was 
when they came back into the park that, being rather hot 
and a little satiated, they stretched themselves under a tree 
and Hyacinth yielded to his curiosity 

‘Sweet on her — sweet on her, my boy !’ said Muniment. 

I might as well be sweet on the dome of St Paul’s, which 
1 jnst make out off there.’ 

‘ The dome of St Paul’s doesn’t come to see you, and 
oe sn’t ask you to return the visit’ 

' Oh, I don’t return visits — I’ve got a lot of jobs of my 
°wn to do If I don’t put myself out for the Princess, 
lsn t that a sufficient answer to your question ? ’ 

I’m by no means sure,’ said Hyacmth. ‘ If you went 
? 366 her, simply and civilly, because she asked you, I 
s ouldn’t regard it as a proof that you had taken a fancy 
0 her Your hanging off is more suspicious , it may 
^ncnn that you don’t trust yourself — that you are m 
an ger of falling in love if you go m for a more intimate 

ac quaintance.’ 

It’s a rum job, your wanting me to make up to her 
shouldn’t think it would suit your book,’ Muniment 
jejoined, staring at the sky, with his hands clasped under 
h| s head. 


Do you suppose I’m afraid of you ? ’ his companion 
ed - ‘ Besides,’ Hyacinth added in a moment, ‘ why the 
de vh should I care, now?’ 

Muniment, for a little, made no rejoinder, he turned 
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over on his side, and with his arm resting on the ground 
leaned his head on his hand Hyacinth felt his eyes on 
his face, but he also felt himself colouring, and didn’t meet 
them He had taken a private vow never to indulge, to 
Muniment, in certain inauspicious references, and the words 
he had just spoken had slipped out of his mouth too easily. 
‘What do you mean by that?’ Paul demanded, at last, 
and when Hyacinth looked at him he saw nothing but his 
companion’s strong, fresh, irresponsible face. Muniment, 
before speaking, had had time to guess what he meant 
by it 

Suddenly, an impulse that he had never known before, 
or rather that he had always resisted, took possession of 
him. There was a mystery which it concerned his happiness 
to clear up, and he became unconscious of his scruples, of 
his pnde, of the strength that he had believed to be in him 
— the strength for going through his work and passing away 
without a look behind He sat forward on the grass, with 
his arms round his knees, and bent upon Muniment a face 
lighted up by his difficulties For a minute the two men’s 
eyes met with extreme clearness, and then Hyacinth 
exclaimed, ‘ What an extraordinary fellow you are 1 ’ 

‘You’ve hit it there 1* said Muniment, smiling 
‘ I don’t want to make a scene, or work on your feelings, 
but how will you like it when I’m strung up on the gallows ? ’ 
‘You mean for Hoffendahl’s job? That’s what you 
were alluding to just now?’ Muniment lay there, m the 
same attitude, chewing a long blade of dry grass, which he 
held to his lips with his free hand 

I didn’t mean to speak of it , but after all, why shouldn’t 
it come up ? Naturally, I have thought of it a good deal ’ 

‘ What good does that do ? ’ Muniment returned ‘ I 
hoped you didn’t, and I noticed you never spoke of it. 
You don t like it , you would rather throw it up,’ he added 
There was not m his voice the faintest note of irony or 
contempt, no sign whatever that he passed judgment on 
such a tendency. He spoke m a quiet, human, memorising 
manner, as if it had originally quite entered mto his thought 
to a ow for weak regrets Nevertheless the complete reason- 
a eness of his tone itself cast a chill on his companion’s 
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spirit, it was like the touch of a hand at once very firm and 
very soft, but strangely cold. 

‘ I don’t want in the least to throw the business up, but 
did you suppose I liked it?’ Hyacinth asked, with rather a 
forced laugh 

‘My dear fellow, how could I tell? You like a lot 
of things I don't You like excitement and emotion and 
change, you like remarkable sensations, whereas I go m for 
a holy calm, for sweet repose.' 

‘ If you object, for yourself, to change, and are so fond of 
still waters, why have you associated yourself with a revolu- 
tionary movement ? ’ Hyacinth demanded, with a little air of 
making rather a good point 

‘Just for that reason I ’ Muniment answered, with a smile 
1 Isn’t our revolutionary movement as quiet as the grave ? 
Who knows, who suspects, anything like the full extent of 

* I see — you take only the quiet parts 1 ’ 

In speaking these words Hyacinth had had no derisive 
intention, but a moment later he flushed with the sense that 
they had a sufficiently petty sound. Muniment, however, 
appeared to see no offence in them, and it was m the 
gentlest, most suggestive way, as if he had been thinking 
over what might comfort his comrade, that he replied, 

‘ I here’s one thing you ought to remember — that it’s quite 
°n the cards it may never come off’ 

‘I don’t desire that reminder,’ Hyacinth said, ‘and, 
moreover, you must let me say that, somehow, I don’t easily 
fancy you mixed up with things that don’t come off Any- 
thing you jj ave j 0 (Jq wl th -wall come off, I think.’ 

Muniment reflected a moment, as if his little companion 
were charmingly ingenious. ‘ Surely, I have nothing to do 
m *h this idea of Hoffendahl’s ’ 

With the execution, perhaps not , but how about the 
conception? You seemed to me to have a great deal to do 
w *th it the night you took me to see him ’ 

Muniment changed his position, raising himself, and m 
a moment he was seated, Turk fashion, beside his mate. 

Put his arm over his shoulder and held him, studying 
hls face , and then, in the kindest manner in the world, he 
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remarked, ‘ There are three or four definite chances in your 
favour ’ 

‘ I don’t want comfort, you know,’ said Hyacinth, with 
his eyes on the distant atmospheric mixture that represented 
London 

‘What the devil do you want?’ Muniment asked, still 
holding him, and with perfect good-humour 

‘Well, to get inside of you a little, to know how a chap 
feels when he’s going to part with his best friend ’ 

‘ To part with him ? ’ Muniment repeated. 

‘ I mean, putting it at the worst’ 

1 1 should think you would know by yourself, if you’re 
going to part with me ' ’ 

At this Hyacmth prostrated himself, tumbled over on 
the grass, on his face, which he buried in his arms He 
remained in this attitude, saying nothing, for a long time , 
and while he lay there he thought, with a sudden, quick 
flood of association, of many strange things Most of all, 
he had the sense of the brilliant, charming day , the warm 
stillness, touched with cries of amusement , the sweetness 
of loafing there, in an interval of work, with a friend who 
was a tremendously fine fellow, even if he didn’t understand 
the inexpressible Muniment also kept silent, and Hyacmth 
perceived that he was unaffectedly puzzled He wanted 
now to relieve him, so that he pulled himself together again 
and turned round, saying the first thing he could think of, 
in relation to the general subject of their conversation, that 
would carry them away from the personal question ‘I 
have asked you before, and you have told me, but somehow 
I have never quite grasped it (so I j'ust touch on the matter 
again), exactly what good you think it will do.’ 

1 his idea of Hoffendahi’s ? You must remember that 
as jet we know only very vaguely what it is It is difficult, 
t lercfore, to measure closely the importance it may have, 
t n f 1 * have ever, in talking with you, pretended 

° that importance I don’t suppose it will matter 
!m n T Uy v, ^ et ^ ler y°ur own engagement is carried out or 
\ \ V 1 ^ lt IS 1C w, ll have been a detail in a scheme of 
an l \ * ln ° ® c>ncra * e ^ ec t wall be decidedly usefuL I believe, 
>ou pretend to believe, though I am not sure you do, 
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m the advent of the democracy It will help the democracy 
to get possession that the classes that keep them down shall 
be admonished from time to time that they have a very 
definite and very determined intention of doing so An 
immense deal will depend upon that Koffendahl is a 
capital admonisher ’ 


Hyacinth listened to this explanation with an expression 
of interest that was not feigned , and after a moment he 
rejoined, ‘When you say you believe m the democracy, 
I take for granted you mean you positively wish for their 
coming mto power, as I have always supposed. Now what 
I really have never understood is this — why you should 
desire to put forward a lot of people whom you regard, 
^ost without exception, as donkeys.’ 

Ah, my dear lad,’ laughed Muniment, ‘ when one under- 
takes to meddle in human affairs one must deal with 
human material The upper classes have the longest 
ears.’ 


‘I have heard you say that you were working for an 
equality ui human conditions, to abolish the immemorial 
•"equality What you want, then, for all mankind is a 
similar nuance of asimmty ’ 

That’s very clever , id you pick it up m France ? The 
°w tone of our fellow mortals is a result of bad conditions , 
d is the conditions I want to alter When those that have 


no start to speak of have a good one, it is but lair to infer 
that they will go further I want to try them, you know ’ 
But why equality ? ’ Hyacinth asked * Somehow, that 
word doesn’t say so much to me as it used to Inequality 
inequality 1 I don’t know whether it’s by dint of repeating 
n over to myself, but that doesn’t shock me as it used.’ 

They didn’t put you up to that in France, I’m sure I ’ 
Muniment exclaimed. ‘ Your point of view has changed , 
you have risen in the world ’ 

^ Risen? Good God, what have I risen to?' 

A en ough , you were always a bloated little swell 1 ’ 

, nc * -Mhmment gave his young friend a sociable slap on 
e “nek. There was a momentary bitterness in its being 
jniputed to such a one as Hyacinth, even in joke, that he 
d taken sides with the fortunate ones of the earth, and 
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he had it on his tongue’s end to ask Ins friend if he had 
never guessed what his proud titles were — the bastard of a 
murderess, spawned in a gutter, out of which lie had been 
picked by a sewing-girl. But his hfe-Iong reserve on this 
point was a habit not easily broken, and before such an 
inquiry could flash through it Muniment had gone on* ‘If 
you’ve ceased to believe we can do anything, it will be 
rather awkward, you know, 1 

‘ I don’t know what I believe, God help me ’ ’ Hyacinth 
remarked, in a tone of an effect so lugubrious that Paul 
gave one of his longest, most boyish-sounding laughs. And 
he added, ‘ I don’t want you to think I have ceased to care 
for the people. What am I but one of the poorest and 
meanest of them ? ’ 


‘You, my boy? You’re a duke in disguise, and so I 
thought the first time I ever saw you. That night I took 
you to Hoffendahl you had a little way with you that made 
me forget it , I mean that your disguise happened to be 
better than usual. As regards caring for the people, there’s 
surely no obligation at all,* Muniment continued ‘ I 
wouldn’t if I could help it — I promise you that It all 
depends on what you see. The way Y’ve used my eyes m 
this abominable metropolis has led to my seeing that present 
arrangements won’t do They won’t do,’ he repeated, 
placidly 


‘Yes, I see that, too,’ said Hyacinth, with the same 
dolefulness that had marked his tone a moment before — a 
dolefulness begotten of the rather helpless sense that, what- 
ever he saw, he saw (and this was always the case), so 
many other things beside He saw the immeasurable 
misery of the people, and yet he saw all that had been, as 
it were, rescued and redeemed from it the treasures, the 
eicities, the splendours, the successes, of the world All 
t is took the form, sometimes, to his imagination, of a vast, 
Va ^ s’ ^ azz * ln & presence, an irradiation of light from objects 
un efined, mixed with the atmosphere of Pans and of 
enice He presently added that a hundred things Muni- 
ment had told him about the foul horrors of the worst 

uT '^ ,on( ^ on > pictures of incredible shame and suffer- 

g at he had put before him, came back to him now, 
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with the memory of the passion they had kindled at the 
time. 

‘ Oh, I don’t want you to go by what I have told you , 
I want you to go by what you have seen yourself I re- 
member there were things you told me that weren’t bad m 
their way ’ And at this Paul Muniment sprang to his feet, 
as if them conversation had drawn to an end, or they must 
at all events be thinking of their homeward way Hyacinth 
got up, too, while his companion stood there. Muniment 
was looking off toward London, with a face that expressed 
all the healthy singleness of his vision Suddenly Paul 
remarked, as if it occurred to him to complete, or at any 
rate confirm, the declaration he had made a short time 
before, ‘ Yes, I don’t believe m the millennium, but I do 
believe in the democracy 1 

The young man, as he spoke these words, struck his 
comrade as such a fine embodiment of the spirit of the 
people , he stood there, in his powerful, sturdy newness, 
with such an air of having learnt what he had learnt 
and of good-nature that had purposes in it, that our hero 
felt the simple inrush of his old, frequent pride at having 
* person of that promise, a nature of that capacity, for a 
fnend. He passed his hand into Muniment’s arm and 
with an imperceptible tremor in his voice, ‘It's no 
Use y°ur saying I’m not to go by what you tell me. I 
would go by what you tell me, anywhere There’s no 
awkwardness to speak of I don’t know that I believe 
exactly what you believe, but I believe in you, and doesn’t 
1 at come to the same thing ? ’ 

Muniment evidently appreciated the cordiality and 
candour of this litde tribute, and the way he showed it was 
by a movement of his arm, to check his companion, before 
“'ey started to leave the spot, and by looking down at him 
a certain anxiety of friendliness ‘ I should never have 
taken y OU t0 Hoffendahl if I hadn’t thought you would 
Jump at the job It was that flaring little oration of yours, 
at the club, when you floored Delancey for saying you were 
^'d, that put me up to it ’ 

f did jump at it — upon my word I did , and it was 
just what I was looking for That’s all correct 1 ’ said Hya 
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cinth, cheerfully, as they went forward There was a strain 
of heroism in these words — of heroism of which the sense 
was not conveyed to Muniment by a vibration m their 
interlocked arms Hyacinth did not make the reflection 
that he was infernally literal ; he dismissed the sentimental 
problem that had bothered him , he condoned, excused, 
admired — he merged himself, resting happy for the time m 
the consciousness that Paul was a grand fellow, that friend- 
ship was a purer feeling than love, and that there was an 
immense deal of affection between them. He did not even 
observe at that moment that it was preponderantly on his 
own side. 





V 



XXXVI 

A certain Sunday in November, more than three months 
after she had gone to live in Madeira Crescent, was so im- 
portant an occasion for the Princess Casamassima that I 
must give as complete an account of it as the limits of my 
space will allow Early in the afternoon a loud peal from 
her door knocker came to her ear , it had a sound of reso- 
lution, almost of defiance, which made her look up from 
her book and listen. She was sitting by the fire, alone, 
with a volume of a heavy work on Labour and Capital in 
her hand. It was not yet four o'clock, but she had had 
candles for an hour , a dense brown fog made the daylight 
impure, without suggesting an answer to the question 
whether the scheme of nature bad been to veil or to deepen 
the sabbatical dreariness. She was not tired of Madeira 
Crescent — such an idea she would indignantly have repu- 
diated , but the prospect of a visitor was rather pleasant to 
her— -the possibility even of his being an ambassador, or a 
cabinet minister, or another of the eminent personages w;th 
whom she had associated before embracing the ascetic life, 
they had not knocked at her present door hitherto m any 
Sreat numbers, for more reasons than one , they were out 
°f town, and she had taken pains to diffuse the belief that 
3 he had left England. If the impression prevailed, it was 
exactly the impression she had desired , she forgot this fact 
whenever she felt a certain surprise, even, it may be, a cer- 
ln natation, in perceiving that people were not taking the 
Wa y to Madeira Crescent She was making the discovery, 
wh *ch she had had many predecessors, that in London 
1 is only too possible to hide one’s self It uas very much 
ln t ‘ lat fashion that Godfrey Sholto was in the habit of 
announcing himself, when he reappeared after the intervals 
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she exphctly imposed upon him ; there was a kind of art- 
lessness, for so world-worn a personage, in the point he 
made of showing that he knocked with confidence, that he 
had as good a right as any other. This afternoon she was 
leady to accept a visit from him: she was perfectly detached 
from the shallow, frivolous world m which he lived, but 
there was still a freshness m her renunciation which coveted 
reminders and enjoyed comparisons ; he would prove to her 
how right she had been to do exactly what she was doing 
It did not occur to her that Hyacinth Robinson might be 
at her door, for it was understood between them that, 
except by special appointment, he was to come to see 
her only in the evening She heard in the hall, when the 
servant arrived, a voice that she failed to recognise ; but in 
a moment the door of the room was thrown open and 
the name of Mr Muniment was pronounced It may be 
said at once that she felt great pleasure in hearing it, for 
she had both wished to see more of Hyacinth’s extraordi- 
nary friend and had given him up, so little likely had it 
begun to appear that he would put himself out for her. 
She had been glad he wouldn’t come, as she had told Hya- 
cinth three months before , but now that he had come she 
was still more glad 

Presently he was sitting opposite to her, on the other 
side of the fire, with his big foot crossed over his big knee, 
his large, gloved hands fumbling with each other, drawing 
and smoothing the gloves (of very red, new-looking dog- 
skin) in places, as if they hurt him. So far as the size of 
his extremities, and even his attitude and movement, went, 
he might have belonged to her former circle With the 
details of his dress remaining vague in the lamp-light, 
which threw into relief mamly his powerful, important 
head, he might have been one of the most consider- 
able men she had ever known The first thing she 
said to him was that she wondered extremely what had 
brought him at last to come to see her the idea, 
when she proposed it, evidently had so little attraction 
for him She had only seen him once since then — the 
day she met him coming into Audley Court as she 
v ' as having it, after a visit to his sister — and, as he 
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probably remembered, she had not on that occasion 
repeated her invitation. 

‘ It wouldn’t have done any good, at the time, if you 
had,’ Muniment rejoined, with his natural laugh. 

‘ Oh, I felt that , my silence wasn’t accidental 1 ’ the 
Princess exclaimed, joining in his merriment 

‘ I have only come now — since you have asked me the 
reason — because my sister hammered at me, week after 
week, dinning it mto me that I ought to Oh, I’ve been 
under the lash 1 If she had left me alone I wouldn’t have 
come.’ 

Ihe Pnncess blushed on hearing these words, but not 
with shame or with pain , rather with the happy excitement 
of being spoken to in a manner so fresh and original She 
had never before had a visitor who practised so racy a 
frankness, or who, indeed, had so curious a story to tell 
She had never before so completely failed, and her failure 
greatly interested her, especially as it seemed now to be 
turning a little to success. She had succeeded promptly 
with every one, and the sign of it was that every one had 
rendered her a monotony of homage. Even poor little 
Hyacmth had tried, m the beginning, to say sweet things 
to her This very different type of man appeared to have 
"is thoughts fixed on anything but sweetness , she felt the 
hvehest hope that he would move further and further away 
from it. < j remember what you asked me — what good it 
would do you. I couldn’t tell you then , and though I now 
"We had a long time to turn it over, I haven’t thought of 

it yet’ 

‘ Oh, but I hope it will do me some,’ said PauL ‘ A 
e ° w wants a reward, when he has made a great effort’ 

| It does me some,’ the Pnncess remarked, gaily 

‘ Naturally, the awkward things I say amuse you. But 

j don ’t say them for that, but just to give you an 
idea* 

You give me a great many ideas. Besides, I know you 
already a good deal’ 

Prom little Robinson, I suppose,’ said Muniment 

The Pnncess hesitated. ‘ More particularly from Lady 

Aurora’ 
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‘ Oh, she doesn’t know much about me » ’ the young man 
exclaimed 

Hs a pity you say that, because she likes you.’ 

Yes, she likes me/ Muniment replied, serenely. 
her ’ 11 the Pnncess hesitated. ‘And I hope you like 

Ay, she s a dear old girl I * 

The Pnncess reflected that her visitor was not a gentle- 
an > i e Hyacinth ; but this made no difference in her 
“ The ex Pectation that he would be a 
him • a< ^r kad not hmg t0 do with her interest in 

thaf\ t’j 11 faCt ’ ^ad rested largely on the supposition 
ha he had a rich plebeian strain. ‘I don’t know that 

remarV^ any ° n ? * n tke wor ^ d I envy so much/ she 
silenrp erf 11 °^ servatl on which her visitor received in 
solved th ett m t ^ lan any one * have ever met she has 
to solve h P r °hlem which, if we are wise, we all try 
got out °h Tr ? ~~ 0f setting out of herself She has 
ever bn™ m ° re P erf ectly than any one I have 

doing someth' ^ ^ merged herself in the passion of 

iTd the ? mg f ° r 0thers That’s why I envy her,’ 

haps he d 1 dSe™te„d n heT Planat ° ry Sn ” le ’ “ * ^ 

ment. tS ^ amusement > hke any other/ said Paul Mum- 

placet any ° ther ' Jt carries hght into dark 

siderably less wretched^ Wretched P eo P le con ' 

as thJw^hed td asked 1 the y° un g man, not exactly 
him to enjoy an argument 6 ’ 1 “ * 11 ^ alwayS 10 

at Lady Auroral wondere d why he should desire to argue 
^ ‘ WelI > who is very near 

But Ros^mlket/J 110 ^ kl ^ d 3 U ’ S together wonderful 
Muniment rej'oined. ** consi d er ably less wretched/ Paul 

‘May I tm,. 0 / C °i UrSe ’ and S0 she does me ’ 
ment went on q & Wlat you are wretched about?' Muni- 
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‘About nothing at all That’s the worst of it. But 
I am much happier now than I have ever been.’ 

‘ Is that also about nothing ?’ 

‘ No, about a sort of change that has taken place in 
ray life. I have been able to do some little things ’ 

‘For the poor, I suppose you mean Do you refer 
to the presents you have made to Rosy ? ’ the young man 
inquired. 


1 The presents ? ’ The Princess appeared not to re- 
member ‘Oh, those are trifles. It isn’t anything one 
has been able to give , it’s some talks one has had, some 
convictions one has arrived at.’ 

'Convictions are a source of very innocent pleasure,’ 
said the young man, smiling at his interlocutress with his 
h°ld, pleasant eyes, which seemed to project their glance 
further than any she had seen. 

‘Having them is nothing It’s the acting on them,’ 
tne^Pnncess replied 

1 Yes , that doubtless, too, is good ’ He continued to 
look at her peacefully, as if he liked to consider that this 
mi ght be what she had asked him to come for He said 
nothing more, and she went on 

1 far better, of course, when one is a man ’ 
f don't know Women do pretty well what they like 
y sister and you have managed, between you, to bring me 
to this,’ 

Its more your sister, I suspect, than L But why, 
a tar all, should you have disliked so much to come ? ’ 

. Slnce y° u ask me,’ said Paul Muniment, ‘ I will 
e you frankly, though I don’t mean it uncivilly, that 
°n t know what to make of you ’ 

Most people don’t,’ returned the Princess. ‘ But they 
usually take the nsk.’ 

Ah, well, I’m the most prudent of men ’ 

I was sure of it , that is one of the reasons why I 
jmted to know you. I know what some of your ideas are 
mt yaCmth Robinson has told me , and the source of my 
ef r eS , t m l bem is partly the fact that you consider very 
«lly,hatyou attempt’ 

that I do — l do,’ said Muniment, simply 
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The tone in which he said this would have been almost 
ignoble, as regards a kind of northern canniness which it 
expressed, had it not been corrected by the character of his 
face, his youth and strength, and his military eye. The 
Princess recognised both the shrewdness and the latent 
audacity as she rejoined, ‘ To do anything with you would 
be very safe. It would be sure to succeed/ 

That’s what poor Hyacinth thinks/ said Paul Muni- 
ment 


The Pnncess wondered a little that he could allude in 
t at light tone to the faith their young friend had placed in 
im, considering the consequences such a trustfulness 
rai g t yet have ; but this curious mixture of qualities could 
on y make her visitor, as a tribune of the people, more 
interesting to her. She abstained for the moment from 
ouc mg on the subject of Hyacinth’s peculiar position, and 
on y said, ‘ Hasn’t he told you about me ? Hasn’t he 
explained me a little ? ’ 

1 ^ explanations are grand ' ’ Muniment ex- 

abouTyou ’ an ° US ^* * ^ e,s ^ ne s P ort w ben he talks 


‘ Th n ,k etra y him,’ said the Princess, gently, 
arlrm G f e 5 not hmg to betray You would be the first to 

yorng man added ^ 1 ^ betray >’ ** 

hav/Zl 6 Ver ^ muc V said the Princess ; and it would 
at thp. n lm P° ssl hle for the most impudent cynic to smile 
at the manner in which she made the declaration. 

and rmttf Ce ^ 6< ^ ^ res P ect fully. ‘ He’s a sweet little lad, 
home^ ng ^ er lad y shl P aside, quite the light of our 


which^t, « a s ^ ort P ause after this exchange of amenit 

one else dnT 0633 tennina ted by inquiring, * Wouldn’t sc 
one el e do his work quite as well ? ’ 

£ qu y V , Why, I’m told he’s a master-hand ’ 
added ‘ T X? IT** hls book binding ’ Then the Princ 
oorresnond^nol whet her you know it, but I am 

many 0 f our m hfoffendahl, I am acquainted v 

Y ot our m ° st ^p^nt men .y 

’ 1 know it Hyacinth has 


told me Do 
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mention it as a guarantee, so that I may know you are 
genuine ? ’ 

‘Not exactly, that would be weak, wouldn’t it?’ the 
Princess asked * My genuineness must be in myself — a 
matter for you to appreciate as you know me better , not in 
my references and vouchers.’ 

‘ I shall never know you better What business is it of 
mine?' 

‘ I want to help you,’ said the Princess, and as she made 
this earnest appeal her face became transfigured , it wore 
an expression of the most passionate yet the purest longing 
‘ I want to do something for the cause you represent , for 
the millions that are rotting under our feet — the millions 
whose whole life is passed on the brink of starvation, so 
that the smallest accident pushes them over Try me, test 
rae j ask me to put my hand to something, to prove that I 
am as deeply m earnest as those who have already given 
proof I know what I am talking about — what one must 
m eet and face and count with, the nature and the immensity 
°f your organisation I am not playing No, I am not 
playing’ 

Paul Muniment watched her with his steady smile until 
this sudden outbreak had spent itself * I was afraid you 
would be like this — that you would turn on the fountains 
and let off the fireworks.’ 

‘Permit me to believe you thought nothing about it 
Phere is no reason my fireworks should disturb you ’ 

I have always had a fear of women.’ 

‘ I see — that’s a part of your prudence,’ said the Pnn- 
cess . reflectively ‘ But you are the sort of man who ought 
to know how to use them.’ 

Muniment said nothing, immediately, m answer to this , 
me way he appeared to consider the Princess suggested that 
he was not following closely what she said, so much as 
losing himself m certain matters which were beside that 
question— her beauty, for instance, her grace, her fragrance, 
toe spectacle of a manner and quality so new to him After 
a “die, however, he remarked, irrelevantly, ‘ I’m afraid I’m 
v ery rude.’ 

‘Of course you are, but it doesn’t signify What I 
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mainly object to is that you v! ictnth Robinson’s work 

Would not some one else do Hya ^ sQ delicatej 

quite as well? Is it necessary something 

so intellectual? Oughtn’t we to keep him 

finer ? ’ 

* Finer than what ? ’ u: m to do ’ 

‘ Than what Hoffendahl will ca U P demanded. 

‘ And pray what is that ? ’ the you g added in 

‘You know nothing about it; no more > ^ es ;des, tf 
a moment ‘ It will require whatever - v0 i u nteered. 

some one else might have done it, no 

It happened that Robinson did.’ -o Mrir pcc exclaimed. 

‘Yes, and you nipped him up 1 te hing ‘I 

At this expression Muniment burs want 

have no doubt you can easily keep 1 > 

him.’ . , what I should 

‘ I should like to do it in his place 

like,’ said the Princess . . , 

‘ As I say, you don’t even know what it is g ey£S 

‘It may be nothing,’ she went on, m . t f at what I 
fixed on her visitor. ‘ I dare say you But 

wanted to see you for was to beg you to le can do 

it wasn’t Of course it’s his own affair, an J when 
nothing. But oughtn’t it to make some di ’ 

his opinions have changed?’ . . _> Muni- 

‘His opimons? He never had any opinions, 

ment replied. ‘ He is not like you and me hasn’t 

‘Well, then, his feelings, his attachment. £ hl & 
the passion for democracy he had when I nrs 
He’s much more tepid.’ 

‘ Ah, well, he’s quite right’ giving 

The Princess stared. ‘ Do you mean that_y 

‘A fine stiff conservative is a thing I perfectly 
stand,’ said Paul Muniment ‘ If I were on the 
stick there.’ . mured, 

‘I see, you are not narrow,’ the Princess m 
appreciatively. Q n e 

1 1 beg your pardon, I am I don’t call that wi e * 
must be narrow to penetrate ’ 
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‘ Whatever you are, you’ll succeed,’ said the Princess. 
‘Hyacinth won’t, but you wilL’ 

‘ It depends upon what you call success ! ’ the young 
man exclaimed. And in a moment, before she rephed, he 
added, looking about the room, ‘You’ve got a very lovely 
dwelling ’ 

‘Lovely? My dear sir, it’s hideous That's what I 
like it for,’ the Princess added 

‘ Well, I like it , but perhaps I don’t know the reason 
I thought you had given up everything — pitched your 
goods out of window, for a grand scramble 

‘Well, so I have You should have seen me before’ 

‘ I should have liked that,’ said Muniment, smiling ‘ I 
like to see solid wealth ’ 

‘Ah, you’re as bad as Hyacinth. I am the only con 
sistent one I ’ the Princess sighed. 

‘ You have a great deal left, for a person who has given 
everything away ’ 

‘ These are not mine — these abominations — or I would 
give them, too I ’ Paul’s hostess rejoined, artlessly 

Muniment got up from his chair, still looking about the 
room ‘ I W ould give my nose for such a place as this 
At any rate, you are not yet reduced to poverty ’ 

‘ I have a little left — to help you.’ 

* I dare say you’ve a great deal,’ said Paul, with his north 
country accent 

‘ I could get money — I could get money,’ the Princess 
continued, gravely She had also risen, and was standing 
before him. 

These two remarkable persons faced each other, their 
eyes met again, and they exchanged a long, deep glance of 
mutual scrutiny Each seemed to drop a plummet into 
the other’s mind. Then a strange and, to the Princess, 
unexpected expression passed over the countenance of the 
young man , his hps compressed themselves, as if he were 
making a strong effort, his colour rose, and in a moment he 
stood there blushing hke a boy He dropped his eyes and 
stared at the carpet, while he observed, ‘I don't trust 
"omen- — X don’t trust women 1 ’ 

I ajn sorry, but, after all, I can understand it, 1 said the 
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Princess ; < therefore I won’t insist on the question of 
allowing me to work with you. But this appea w 
to you * help me a little yourself — help me ' 

‘ How do you mean, help you ? ’ Muniment e 
raising his eyes, which had a new, conscious loo » 

‘ Advise me ; you will know how. I am in rou 
have gone very far.’ 

* 1 have no doubt of that ! ’ said Paul, laughing 
‘X mean with some of those people abroad, 
frightened, but I'm perplexed , I want to know w 

do’ . . . fter 

‘No, you are not frightened,’ Muniment rejoine , 


a moment , f t fhin k you 

‘I am, however, m a sad entanglement. 1 J 

can straighten it out. I will give you the facts, u 

now, for we shall be interrupted , I hear my old _ } J 

the stairs For this, you must come to see me again. 

At this point the door opened, and Madame ^ ran k a t 

appeared, cautiously, creepingly, as if she didn t know , 

might be going on m the parlour ‘ Yes, X will come ag > 

said Paul Muniment, m a low but distinct tone , an ^ 

walked away, passing Madame Grandom on the thres o , 

without having exchanged the hand-shake of farewell 

his hostess In the hall he paused an instant, feeling s 

was behind him , and he learned that she had not come ^ 

exact from him this omitted observance, but to say on 

more, dropping her voice, so that her companion, t 

the open door, might not hear — 

‘ I could get money — I could 1 ’ j if 

Muniment passed his hand through his hair, and, as 

he had- not heard her, remarked, ‘ I have not given y° > 

after all, half Rosy's messages ’ 

‘ Oh, that doesn’t matter ! ’ the Princess answered, turning 

back into the parlour. 

Madame Grandoni was in the middle of the room, 
wrapped in her old shawl, looking vaguely around her, an 
the two ladies heard the house-door close ‘ And pmy> 
who may that be? Isn’t it a new face?’ the elder one 
inquired 

1 He’s the brother of the little person I took you to see 
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over the river — the chattering cripple with the wonderful 
manners ’ 

‘All, she had a brother! That, then, was why you 
went ? ’ 

It was striking, the good humour with which the Princess 
received this rather coarse thrust, which could have been 
drawn from Madame Grandom only by the petulance and 
weariness of increasing age, and the antipathy she now felt 
to Madeira Crescent and everything it produced. Christina 
bent a calm, charitable smile upon her ancient companion, 

and replied — , 

‘There could have been no question of our seeing him. 

He was, of course, at his work 

‘Ah, how do I know, my dear? And is he a suc- 
cessor ? ' 

‘ A successor ? ’ : 

‘To the little bookbinder 

< Mv darling ’ said the Princess, you will see how absurd 
that question is when I tell you he’s his greatest fnend > ’ 
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heard nnn!? 111 a ^ ter ^ au * Muniment’s departure the Princess 
discreeter n^i rat ‘|f t ' tat at her door t but this was a briefer, 
lation tF a 5 and Was ac companied by a faint tintinnabu- 
ushererl m 6 ,? erson who had produced it was presently 
look round h0U }> however > causing Madame Grandom to 
as a sit 7 badF rat ^f r to U P> fr° m an arm-chair as low 
receptacle f ^ ° f ^ mUch the sha P e of a 

She left thi<? W 1C ^’ near t ^ ie dre > s ^ e had been immersed 
name of the v t0 ^ ^ rlncess > w ho rose on hearing the 
‘ Mr Fetch ’ a f ° r pronounced > inadequately, by her maid 
without diffin if Un F a Caded > but the Princess recognised 

° f Wh ° m 

friend, had been t0 ^ er ’ W ^°’ ^ ^ mnie s rnost intimate 
she herself had S< ? mixed U P WIt h his existence, and whom 
had not told her had a cunosit y to see Hyacmth 

°f the annaru,^ e was coming, and the unexpectedness 

bked seemg q “ " t added l ° ltS lnterest - M “ h as she 

corners, she never ^ eS and exp * orin S out-of-the-way social 
a new relation of f .t n ^’ ed m a f res h encounter, nor formed 
fear that she mmPf l^nd, without a fit of nervousness, a 
tone She percei ,° e aw kward and fail to hit the right 
would take her e \ m E moment ’ however, that Mr Vetch 
ments , he was a^ i WaS and re< I ulre no special adjust- 
she would only , ^ endeman a nd a man of experience, and 
there with his lam t0 Ieave the tone to hlm * He stood 
the fashion of ten po ^ ls ^ ed hat m his two hands, a hat of 
undulating brim— /? ars before > Wlth a rusty sheen and an 
speech, but with a 1 M° d there wlth out a salutation or a 
S( -enicd half to ]n 6 fixed ’ acute > tentative smile, which 
explained was that ? Ulre and ha lf to explain What he 

e was clever enough to be trusted, and 
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that if he had come to see her that way, abruptly, without 
an invitation, he had a reason which she would be sure to 
think good enough when she should hear it There was 
even a certain jauntmess in this confidence — an insinuation 
that he knew how to present himself to a lady, and though 
it quickly appeared that he really did, that was the only 
thing about him that was inferior — it suggested a long 
experience of actresses at rehearsal, with whom he had 
formed habits of advice and compliment 

‘ I know who you are — I know who you are,’ said the 
Pnncess, though she could easily see that he knew she did. 

‘ I wonder whether you also know why I have come to 
see you,’ Mr Vetch replied, presenting the top of his hat to 
her as if it were a looking-glass 

‘ No, but it doesn't matter I am very glad , you might 
even have come before.' Then the Pnncess added, with 
her charactenstic honesty, ‘Don’t you know of the great 
interest I have taken in your nephew ? ’ 

‘In my nephew? Yes, my young friend Robinson. It 
is m regard to him that I have ventured to intrude upon 
you ' 

The Princess had been on the point of pushing a chair 
toward him, but she stopped m the act, staring, with a 
smile. < Ah, I hope you haven’t come to ask me to give 
him up ! ’ 

‘On the contrary — on the contrary 1’ the old man 
rejoined, lifting his hand expressively, and with his head on 
one side, as if he were holding his violin 

‘How do you mean, on the contrary?’ the Princess 
demanded, after he had seated himself and she had sunk 
mto her former place. As if that might sound contradictious, 
she went on ‘ Surely he hasn’t any fear that I shill cease 
to be a good friend to him ? ’ 

‘I don’t know what he fears, I don’t know what he 
hopes,’ said Mr Vetch, looking at her now with a face in 
which she could see there was something more tonic than 
old fashioned politeness. ‘ It will be difficult to tell you, 
hot at least I must try Properly speaking, I suppose, it’s 
•to business of mine, as I am not a blood relaUon to the 
b °y j but I have known him since he was an urchin, and I 
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can t help saying that I thank you for your great kindness 
to him/ 

All the same, I don’t think you like it/ the Pnncess 
thing £T ° me lt 0Ughtn,t t0 be dlfficu] t to say any- 

t u ^ aS tcdd me very b ttle about you ; he doesn’t know 
ave taken this step/ the fiddler said, turning his eyes 
a out the room, and letting them rest on Madame Gran- 


you cab a “step”?’ the Princess asked, 
disagreeabl^’ say wben they have to do something 

I call very seldom on ladies It’s a long time since I 

ave een m the house of a person like the Princess 

{ ^amassima I remember the last time/ said the old man 

v,n/iT aS t0 , get some m oney from a lady at whose party I 
had been playing— for a dance ’ 

Of r ° U T? bnng your sometime, and play to us 

‘ T UrS u ^° n * mean ^ or mon ey/ the Princess rejoined 
W1 do Wlfc h pleasure, or anything else that will 
i ^ y ° U " but my a hihty is very small I only know 
gar music-^thmgs that are played at theatres ’ 

vnnrcoir n 6 leVe tbat 3 there must be things you play for 

yourself, m your room, alone.’ 

saifl m ° ment the old man made no reply, then he 
understand 1 ** 1 ^ y ° U ’ that 1 hear you > lt: helps me t0 

kinrlL thmk you do see me1, cned the Princess, 

there wbde the fiddler went on to ask whether 

there Th^v an § er of Hyacinth’s coming m while he was 

prearrangement m , C n SS ^ replled that he ° nly Came ’ unleSS by 

renuest tW cf ’ the evenm & and Mr Vetch made a 
he himself harlV^ 11 ^ n0t let their y° un g friend know that 

tut e o n w r h h her t hew* 

He IS tern hi lt by lnstmct > as soon as he comes in 

that she had y / e / SiUd the Pnncess ’ and she added 
Perhaps it serv been able t0 blde anything from him 

Of thtn^te^r u tempt,ng t0 make a myStery 

you know him !’ Mr Vetch murmured, with 
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his eyes wandering again to Madame Grandoni, who paid 
no attention to him as she sat staring at the fire He 
delayed, visibly, to say what he had come for, and his 
hesitation could only be connected with the presence of the 
old lady He said to himself that the Princess might have 
divined this from his manner , he had an idea that he could 
trust himself to convey such an intimation with clearness and 
yet with delicacy But the most she appeared to apprehend 
was that he desired to be presented to her compamoa 
‘ You must know the most delightful of women She 
also takes a particular interest m Mr Robinson of a 
different kind from mine — much more sentimental 1 ’ And 
then she explained to the old lady, who seemed absorbed 
m other ideas, that Mr Vetch was a distinguished musician, 
a person whom she, who had known so many m her day, 
and was so fond of that kind of thing, would like to talk 
with The Princess spoke of ‘ that kind of thing ’ quite as 
if she herself had given it up, though Madame Grandoni 
heard her by the hour together improvising on the piano 
revolutionary battle songs and paeans 

‘ I think you are laughing at me,’ Mr Vetch said to the 
Pnncess, while Madame Grandoni twisted herself slowly 
round m her chair and considered him. She looked at 
him leisurely, up and down, and then she observed, with a 
sigh— 

‘ Strange people — strange people 1 ’ 

‘It is indeed a strange world, madam,’ the fiddler 
replied , after which he inquired of the Princess whether he 
■night have a little conversation with her in private 

She looked about her, embarrassed and smiling ‘ My 
dear sir, I have only this one room to receive in. We live 
in a very small way ’ 

‘Yes, your excellency is laughing at roe. Your ideas 
ar e very large, too However, I would gladly come at any 
other time that might suit you ’ 

‘ You impute to me higher spirits than I possess Why 
should I he so gay ? ’ the Pnncess asked. 1 1 should be 
delighted to see you again I am extremely curious as to 
what you may have to say to me. I would even meet you 
anywhere — m Kensington Gardens or the British Museum ’ 
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The fiddler looked at her a moment before replying, 
then, with his white old face flushing a little, he exclaimed, 

‘ Poor dear little Hyacinth 1 ’ 

Madame Grandoni made an effort to rise from her chair, 
but she had sunk so low that at first it was not successful. 
Mr Vetch gave her his hand, to help her, and she slowly 
erected herself, keeping hold of him for a moment after she 
stood there ‘What did she tell me? That you are a 
great musician? Isn’t that enough for any man? You 
ought to be content, my dear gentleman. It has sufficed 
for people whom I don’t believe you surpass ’ 

‘I don’t surpass any one/ said poor Mr. Vetch. ‘I 
don’t know what you take me for.' 

‘ You are not a conspirator, then ? You are not an 
assassin? It surprises me, but so much the better In 
this house one can never know. It is not a good house, 
and if you are a respectable person it is a pity you should 
come here. Yes, she is very gay, and I am very sad. I 
don’t know how it will end. After me, I hope. The 
world is not good, certainly , but God alone can make it 
better ’ And as the fiddler expressed the hope that he was 
not the cause of her leaving the room, she went on, ‘ Doch , 
dock , you are the cause, but why not you as well as another? 
I am always leaving it for some one or for some thing, and 
I would sooner do so for an honest man, if you are one— - 
but, as I say, who can tell?— than for a destroyer 1 
wander about I have no rest I have, however, a very 
nice room, the best in the house Me, at least, she does 
not treat ill. It looks to-day like the end of all things. If 
you would turn your climate the other side up, the rest 
would do well enough. Good-night to you, whoever 
you are ’ 

The old lady shuffled away, in spite of Mr Vetch s 
renewed apologies, and the Princess stood before the fire, 
watching her companions, while he opened the door ‘ She 
goes away, she comes back ; it doesn’t matter She thinks 
it s a bad house, but she knows it would be worse without 
her I remember now/ the Pnncess added. ‘ Mr Robin- 
son told me that you had been a great democrat m old 
days, but that now you had ceased to care for the people 
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Yes, but as I understand you, you don’t complain of 
it I s Sometimes one does so much more than one has 
intended One must use one’s influence for good,’ said 
e rincess, with the noble, gentle air of accessibility to 
reason that sometimes lighted up her face. And then she 
went on, irrelevantly : ‘ I know the terrible story of his 
mo er. He told it me himself, when he was staying with 
ine, and in the course of my life I think I have never 
been more affected.’ 

That was my fault, that he ever learned it. I suppose 
he also told you that.’ 

h 4 ^ think he understood your idea. If you 

different! < p U , estlon t0 determine again, would you judge 

{ bought it would do him good,’ said the old man, 
simply and rather wearily. 

say lfc h as / the Princess rejoined, with the 
manner of wishing to encourage him 

ni1 „ 1 0n * know what was m my head I wanted him to 
Mr 'yth soclet y- Now I want him to be reconciled to 
the p 6 ° rem arked, earnestly. He appeared to wish 
nncess t° understand that he made a great point of 


,’ ut he is i ’ she immediately returned. ‘We often 

ahmrnno! 1 ^ a ^ ’ he is not like me, who see all kinds of 

woulrl v °l S S a tremendous aristocrat What more 
would you have ? ’ 

said ^m? S £ v are , not the opinions that he expresses to me,’ 
distressed j ha ^ing his head sadly ‘I am greatly 

with the ’ an * don 't understand. I have not come here 
should ] , P resum P tu °us wish to cross-examine you, but I 
that he h^ mU . Cht ° I am wrong in believing 

St Giles's akout with you m the bad quarters — m 

‘ We h d Whitechapel ’ 

Princess admitted 3 ” 17 !' 1 ' 1011 ?' 3 and ex P lored together/ the 
ous, wanton , * ’ r , and In the depths of this huge, luxuri- 

misery and’ 7 asteful Clt y we have seen sights of unspeakable 

slums We h. 0n ? r But we have been not onl y in th e 

The fidfii Ve ° een to a music hall and a penny-reading ’ 
er received this information at first m silence, 
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so that his hostess went on to mention some of the phases 
of life they had observed , describing with great vividness, 
but at the same time with a kind of argumentative modera- 
tion, several scenes which did little honour to ‘ our boasted 
civilisation.’ * What wonder is it, then, that he should tell 
me that things cannot go on any longer as they are?’ he 
asked, when she had finished 1 He said only the other 
day that he should regard himself as one of the most con- 
temptible of human beings if he should do nothing to alter 
them, to better them ’ 

‘ What wonder, indeed ? But if he said that, he was in 
one of his bad days He changes constantly, and his im- 
pressions change. The misery of the people is by no 
means always weighing on his heart. You tell me what he 
has told you , well, he has told me that the people may 
perish over and over, rather than the conquests of civilisa- 
tion shall be sacrificed to them He declares, at such 
moments, that they will be sacrificed — sacrificed utterly — 
if the ignorant masses get the upper hand’ 

‘ He needn’t be afraid ! That will never happen ’ 

‘ I don’t know We can at least try 1 ' 

‘Try what you like, madam, but, for God’s sake, get the 
hoy out of his mess ! 1 

The Princess had suddenly grown excited, m speaking 
°f the cause she believed in, and she gave, for the moment, 
no heed to this appeal, which broke from Mr Vetch’s lips 
"nth a sudden passion of anxiety Her beauuful head raised 
itself higher, and the deep expression that was always in her 
e yes became an extraordinary radiance. ‘Do you know 
"hat I say to Mr Robinson when he makes such remarks 
33 that to me ? I ask him what he means by civilisation 
Let civilisation come a little, first, and then we will talk 
about il For the present, face to tacc with those horrors, 

1 scorn it, I deny it 1 ’ And the Princess laughed ineffable 
tilings, like some splendid syren of the Revolution 

1 l'he world is very sad and very hideous, and I am 
h a PPy to say that I soon shall have done with it. But 
cfore X go i ^ant to save Hyacinth. If hes a little 
aristocrat, as you say, there is so much the less fitness in his 
m-mg ground m your mill If he doesn’t even believe in what 
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p etends to do, that's a pretty situation ! What is he 
madam ? What devilish folly has he undertaken ?’ 
Z % a Strange mixture of contradictory impulses/ 
back in fh Pn m eSSl musin S l y* The n, as if calling herself 
I enter * °i! d man,S 3 uestlon > she continued ‘ How can 
secret ? ? hl t affairs wth y ou ? How can 1 ^11 you his 

did— fanc/meP St ^ 1 d ° n,t kn0W them - and ,f 1 

discnnr-xTPTY^ 61 *. ® aV , 6 a * 0n ®’ ' ow sl S h . almost a moan, of 
that nnw\ en ^ d P er P^ exit y He had told the Princess 
have hem 6 T ^ Gr be un derstood how Hyacinth should 
to tell he V" ^ ave ’ but he would not have been able 
mysteries tu *. ^ be understood her own motives and 
behaviour t* 6 em braced the immense anomaly of her 

and perverse ° Ver him £hat she was mcon g ruous 

character i-n ’ more complicated form of the feminine 

helpless andt b ad hitherto dealt with, and he felt 

Prepared it foredoomed to failure He had come 

be the clever *thJ W1 . thout scru P le > thinking that would 
but he now \ a e ^ cacious > method of dealing with her, 
though it w a a sense that this primitive device had, 
while his p mi! stran S e > no application to such a nature, 
ished bv tho arras ^ ment was increased rather than dimm- 
be accommnH f that the lad y at least ™de *e effort to 
floor beside 1,1!^ ^ lac * P ut down his hat on the 

knob of an ’ 11 , two bands were clasped on the 

tensions to comme^ Whlcl ? had long since renounced pre- 
rested on his fold * he c °b a P s ed a little, and his chin 
line? Whv d ded bands ‘Why do you take such a 
be was cornel y °i bebeve SUch things ?' he asked , and 
beside the question ^ blS t0ne Was weaIc bis inquiry 

ever , I^have Z’ b ° W d ° you know what I believe? How- 
tell you, and wh^ !" eas ° ns ’ which J t would take too long to 
you One must 0 ’ i f r a ^’ wou l d not particularly interest 
to each of us m d *r ^ one can > lfc c °mes, no doubt, 
course, and mv r5 erent wa y s You think me affected, of 
trying to be n a t„, ? a fearful $ ose > but I am only 

consequent?' thp tT Are you nofc yourself a little m- 
e Princess went on, with the bright mild- 
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ness which had the effect of making Mr Vetch feel that he 
should not extract any pledge of assistance from her ‘ You 
don’t want our young friend to pry into the wretchedness 
of London, because it excites his sense of justice. It is a 
strange thing to wish, for a person of whom one is fond and 
whom one esteems, that his sense of justice shall not be 
excited ’ 

‘ I don’t care a fig for his sense of justice — I don’t care 
a fig for the wretchedness of London , and if I were young, 
?nd beautiful, and clever, and brilliant, and of a noble posi- 
tion, like you, I should care still less. In that case I should 
have very Little to say to a poor mechanic — a youngster who 
his living with a glue pot and scraps of old leather ’ 

‘ Don’t misrepresent him , don’t make him out what you 
know he’s not !’ the Princess retorted, with her baffling 
smile. < You know he’s one of the most civilised people 
possible.’ 

The fiddler sat breathing unhappily ‘ I only want to 
keep hun — to get him free.’ Then he added, ‘I don’t 
understand you very welL If you like him because he’s 
one of the lower orders, how can you like him because he’s 
a swell?’ 

The Princess turned her eyes on the fire a moment, as 
lf this little problem might be worth considering, and pre 
sently she answered, ‘ Dear Mr Vetch, I am very sure you 
don’t mean to be impertinent, but some things you say 
have that effect Nothing is more annoying than when 
ones sincerity is doubted. I am not bound to explain 
m yself to you. I ask of my fnends to trust me, and of the 
others to leave me alone. Moreover, anything not very 
mce you may have said to me, out of awkwardness, is 
nothing to the insults I am perfectly prepared to see 
showered upon me before long I shall do things which 
w dl produce a fine crop of them — oh, I shall do things, 
m y dear sir ! But I am determined not to mind them. 
Dome, therefore, pull yourself together We both take 
such an interest in young Robinson that I can’t see why 
m the world we should quarrel about hun. 

‘ % dear lady,’ the old man pleaded, ‘ I have indeed 
not the least mtenUon of failing in respect or courtesy, and 
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you must excuse me if I don’t look after my manners 
How can I when I am so worried, so haunted? God 
knows I don’t want to quarrel. As I tell you, I only want 
to get Hyacinth free.’ 


‘Free from what?’ the Princess asked. 

‘From some abominable brotherhood or international 
league that he belongs to, the thought of which keeps me 
awake at night He's just the sort of youngster to be 
made a catspaw.’ 

‘Your fears seem very vague.' 

1 1 hoped you would give me chapter and verse.' 

‘ On what do your suspicions rest ? What grounds have 
you?’ the Princess inquired 

‘Well, a great many; none of them very definite, but 
all contributing something — his appearance, his manner, the 
way he strikes me. Dear madam, one feels those things, 
one guesses Do you know that poor, infatuated phrase- 
monger, Eustache Poupin, who works at the same place as 
Hyacinth ? He’s a very old friend of mine, and he’s an 
honest man, considering everything But he is always 
conspiring, and corresponding, and pulling strings that 
make a tinkle which he takes for the death-knell or 


society He has nothing in life to complain of, and he 
rives a roaring trade But he wants folks to be equal, 
eaven help him , and when he has made them so I sup- 
tl? Se i hS S ^ 01n & to start a society for making the stars in 
, e sky all of the same size He isn’t serious, though he 
lr } that he’s the only human being who never trifles, 
an his machinations, which I believe are for the most 
part very innocent, are a matter of habit and tradition with 
rm, ike his theory that Christopher Columbus, who dis- 
overed America, was a Frenchman, and his hot foot- 
°n Saturday nights He has not confessed to me that 
thf aCI ^ f teken some secret engagement to do some- 

buT^K° r cause which may have nasty consequences, 
* ® wa y he turns off the idea makes me almost as 
swe 0 ^ orta hi e as if he had He and his wife are very 
lnt e . 011 Hyacinth, but they can’t make up their minds to 
wav 1 ' 616 u P er k a P s f° r them, indeed, as for me, there is no 
y m which interference can be effective Only I didn’t 
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put him up to those devil’s tricks — or, rather, I did ori- 
ginally ! The finer the work, I suppose, the higher the 
privilege of doing it, yet the Poupins heave socialistic 
sighs over the boy, and their peace of mind evidently 
isn’t all that it ought to be, if they have given him a 
noble opportunity I have appealed to them, m good 
round terms, and they have assured me that every hair 
of his head is as precious to them as if he were their own 
child. That doesn’t comfort me much, however, for the 
simple reason that I believe the old woman (whose grand- 
mother, in Paris, m the Revolution, must certainly have 
cumed bloody heads on a pike), would be quite capable of 
chopping up her own child, if it would do any harm to 
propnetors Besides, they say, what influence have they 
on Hyacinth anymore? He is a deplorable little back- 
slider , he worships false gods In short, they will give 
me no information, and I dare say they themselves are tied 
U P by some unholy vow They may be afraid of a ven- 
geance if they tell tales. It’s all sad rubbish, but rubbish 
may be a strong motive.’ 

The Princess listened attentively, following her visitor 
with patience. ‘ Don’t speak to me of the French , I have 
never liked them.’ 

‘That’s awkward, if you’re a socialist You are likely 
to meet them.’ 

‘ Why do you call me a socialist ? I hate labels and 
tickets,’ she declared Then she added, ‘What is it >ou 
suppose on Mr Robinson’s part ? — for you must suppose 

something ’ 

‘Well, that he may have drawn some accursed lot, to 
do some idiotic thing — something in which even he himself 
doesn’t believe.’ 

‘I haven’t an idea of what sort of thing >ou mean 
® ut > if he doesn’t believe in it he can easily let it alone.’ 

‘ Do you think he’s a customer who will back out of an 

engagement ?’ the fiddler asked 

f he Princess hesitated a moment ‘One can ne\cr 
judge of people, in that way, until they are tested ’ The 
next thing, she inquired, ‘Haven’t jou eien taken the 
trouble to question lum ?’ 
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What would be the use ? He would tell me nothing. 

t would be like a man giving notice when he is going to 
fight a duel ’ 6 

The Princess sat for some moments in thought; she 

00 ed up at Mr. Vetch with a pitying, indulgent smile 
am sure you are worrying about a mere shadow; but 

at never prevents, does it ? I still don’t see exactly how 

1 can help you ’ 

Do you want him to commit some atrocity, some 
rnfamy ?’ the old man murmured 

, dear sb * ^ don,t want him to do anything in all 

e w °dd. I have not had the smallest connection 
, arran gement of any kind, that he may have 

re mto Do me the honour to trust me/ the Pnn- 
k™ We f °? 5 a certain dryness of tone. ‘I don’t 
cj ^ W a L l I bave done to deprive myself of your con- 
^ ' the 7°“* man a httle, too. He is a 
a ^!q ?P d be Wld hehave a gentleman.’ 

Sl]pnf , G1 l r ° Se from chair > smoothing his hat, 

sical Inr\ V1 h f the Cuff . of his coat - He stood there, whim- 
thin? tn piteous \ as lf the sense that he had still some- 
his di^mic 111 ^ 6 °jPP^ ed ^th that of his having received 

oi:r ? them the odd e y 

exclaimed tu ^ bats exactly what I am afraid of 1 ’ he 
‘ But he ™ / k 1611 he added > continuing to look at her, 
Th T? be Very fond of dfe ’ 
tained^'ri fhp CeSS t0 ° k D0 notice of ^ insinuation con- 
imnalnable if W ° rds ’ and m deed it was of a sufficiently 

s c o“T er - <Leave ““ * w 

you to come ° r y0Ur anxiet T’ hut ^ was very good of 

cause° you'hav^heen P *' “ been be ' 

* Unfortiinai- i 6n ° ne ° f 0ur frlend, s influences ’ 
would nofhav? v 765 * If ft had not been for me, he 
Poupm he woLfT? P °? pm ’ and . lf he hadn’t kn0WD 
what’s his nam^ 5 i\r kave kno ' vvn his chemical fnend — 
‘And h ? Mummen t-* 

Pnncess asSd^Qif 0 ? 6 ■. hun harm, do you think ?’ the 
‘Surely. t h at f b ,f ba< ? S°t U P 

infection.’ has been the main source of his 
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‘I lose patience with you,’ said the Princess, turning 
away 

And indeed her visitor’s persistence was irritating He 
went on, lingering, with his head thrust forward and his 
short arms out at his sides, terminating in his hat and 
umbrella, which he held grotesquely, as if they were in- 
tended for emphasis or illustration 4 1 have supposed for 
a- long time that it was either Muniment or you that had 
got him into his scrape. It was you I suspected most — 
much the most, but if it isn’t you, it must be he.’ 

‘You had better go to him, then I’ 

4 Of course I will go to him I scarcely know him — I 
have seen him but once — but I will speak my mind ’ 

The Princess rang for her maid to usher the fiddler out, 
but at the moment he laid his hand on the door of the 
room she checked him with a quick gesture. 4 Now that 
I think of it, don’t go to Mr Muniment It will be better 
to leave him quiet Leave him to me,’ she added, 
smiling 

‘Why not, why not?’ he pleaded. And as she could 
not tell him on the instant why not, he asked, 4 Doesn’t he 
know?' 

‘No, he doesn’t know, he has nothing to do with it’ 
She suddenly found herself desiring to protect Paul Muni- 
ment from the imputation that was in Mr Vetch’s mind — 
the imputation of an ugly responsibility, and though she 
was not a person who took the trouble to tell fibs, this 
repudiation, on his behalf, issued from her bps before she 
could check it It was a result of the same desire, though 
it was also an inconsequence, that she added, 4 Don t do 
that— you’ll spoil everything I’ She went to him, suddenly 
eager, and herself opened the door for him. 4 Leave him 
to me— leave him to me,’ she continued, persuasively, 
while the fiddler, gazing at her, dazzled and submissive, 
allowed himself to be wafted away A thought that ex- 
ited her had come to her with a bound, and after she had 
heard the house door close behind Mr Vetch she walked 
up and down the room half an hour, restlessly, under the 
possession of it. 




BOOK FIFTH 



XXXVIII 

Hyacinth found, this winter, considerable occupation for 
his odd hours, his evenings and holidays and scraps of 
leisure, in putting in hand the books which he had pro- 
mised himself, at Medley, to inclose in covers worthy of 
the high station and splendour of the lady of his life 
(these brilliant attributes had not then been shuffled out of 
sight), and of the confidence and generosity she showed 
him. He had determined she should receive from him 
something of value, and took pleasure in thinking that 
after he was gone they would be passed from hand to 
hand as specimens of rare work, while connoisseurs bent 
their heads over them, smiling and murmuring, handling 
them delicately His invention stirred itself, and he had 
a hundred admirable ideas, many of which he sat up late 
at mght to execute He used all his skill, and by this 
time his skill was of a very high order Old Crookenden 
recognised it by raising the rates at which he was paid , 
and though it was not among the traditions of the pro- 
pnetor of the establishment in Soho, who to the end wore 
the apron with his workmen, to scatter sweet speeches, 
Hyacinth learned accidentally that several hooks that he 
had given him to do had been earned off and placed on a 
shelf of treasures at the villa, where they were exhibited to 
me members of the Crookenden circle who came to tea on 
Sundays. Hyacinth himself, indeed, was included m this 
company on a great occasion — invited to a musical party 
ffl'ere he made the acquaintance of half a dozen Miss 
Crookendens, an acquaintance which consisted in his 
standing m a corner, behind several broad backed old 
jad'cs, and watching the rotation, at the piano and the 
h arp, of three or four of his master’s thick fingered daughters 
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‘You know it's a tremendously musical house,’ said one of 
the old ladies to another (she called it * ’ouse ’) ; but the 
principal impression made upon him by the performance of 
the Miss Crookendens was that it was wonderfully different 
from the Princess’s playing 

He knew that he was the only young man from the shop 
who had been invited, not counting the foreman, who was 
sixty years old and wore a wig which constituted in itself a 
kind of social position, besides being accompanied by a 
little frightened, furtive wife, who closed her eyes, as if in 
the presence of a blinding splendour, when Mrs Crooken- 
den spoke to her The Poupins w r ere not there — which, 
however, was not a surprise to Hyacinth, who knew that 
(even if they had been asked, which they were not), they had 
objections of principle to putting their feet chez les bour- 
geois They were not asked because, in spite of the place 
Eustache had made for himself in the prosperity of the busi- 
ness, it had come to be known that his wife was some- 
how not his wife (though she was certainly no one’s else) , 
and the evidence of this irregularity was conceived to reside, 
vaguely, in the fact that she had never been seen save in a 
camisole. There had doubtless been an apprehension that 
if she had come to the villa she would not have come 
with the proper number of hooks and eyes, though Hya- 
cinth, on two or three occasions, notably the night he took 
the pair to Mr Vetch’s theatre, had been witness of the 
proportions to which she could reduce her figure when she 
wished to give the impression of a lawful tie. 

It was not clear to him how the distinction conferred 
upon him became known in Soho, where, however, it 
excited no sharpness of jealousy — Grugan, Roker and 
Hotchkm bemg hardly more likely to envy a person con- 
demned to spend a genteel evening than they were to envy 
a monkey performing antics on a barrel-organ both forms 
of effort indicated an urbanity painfully acquired 
Roker took his young comrade’s breath half away with his 
elbow and remarked that he supposed he saw the old man 
had spotted him for one of the darlings at home , inquiring, 
furthermore, what would become in that case of the little 
thing he took to France, the one to whom he had stood 
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champagne and lobster This was the first allusion Hya- 
cinth had heard made to the idea that he might some day 
marry his master’s daughter, like the virtuous apprentice of 
tradition , but the suggestion, somehow, was not inspiring, 
even when he had thought of an incident or two which 
gave colour to it None of the Miss Crookendens spoke 
to him — they all had large faces and short legs and a comi- 
cal resemblance to that elderly male with wide nostrils, 
their father, and, unlike the Miss Marchants, at Medley, 
they knew who he was — but their mother, who had on 
her head the plumage of a cockatoo, mingled with a struc- 
ture of glass beads, looked at him with an almost awful 
fixedness and asked him three distinct times if he would 
fiuve a glass of negus. 

He had much difficulty m getting his books from the 
Princess , for when he reminded her of the promise she 
fiud given him at Medley to make over to him as many 
volumes as he should require, she answered that every- 
thing was changed since then, that she was completely 
dipoutllu, that she had now no pretension to have a 
hbrary, and that, in fine, he had much better leave the 
•natter alone. He \as welcome to any books that were 
m the house, but, as he could see for himself, these were 
cheap editions, on which it would be foolish to expend 
such work as his He asked Madame Grandom to help 
him—to tell him, at least, whether there were not some 
good volumes among the things the Princess had 
^nt to be warehoused , it being known to him, through 
casual admissions of her own, that she had allowed her 
maid to save certain articles from the wreck and pack 
them away at the Pantechnicon. This had all been 
Assunta’s work, the woman had begged so hard for a few 
reservations — a loaf of bread for their old days , but the 
Princess herself had washed her hands of the business. 

chi, there are boxes, I am sure, in that place, with 
a little of everything,’ said the old lady, m answer to 
h* 3 inquiry , and Hyacinth conferred with Assunta, who 
t( mk a sympathetic, talkative, Italian interest in his under- 
ling and promised to fish out for him whatever worthy 
volumes should remain. She came to his lodging, one 
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evening, m a cab, with an armful of pretty boohs, and 
when he asked her where they had come from waved 
her forefinger in front of her nose, in a manner both 
mysterious and expressive. He brought each volume to 
t e Princess, as it was finished ; but her manner of re- 


ceiving it was to shake her head over it with a kind, 
sad smile * It’s beautiful, I am sure, but I have lost 
my sense for such things Besides, you must always 
remember what you once told me, that a woman, even 
the most cultivated, is mcapable of feeling the difference 
etween a bad binding and a good. I remember your 
once saying that fine ladies had brought shoemaker's 
mdings to your shop, and wished them imitated. Cer- 
tain y those are not the differences I most feel My dear 

6 ° t UCh tkmgs have ceased to speak to me , they 
are doubtless charming, but they leave me cold. What 

wi you have ? One can’t serve God and mammon ’ Her 
thoughts were fixed on far other matters than the delight 
o ainty covers, and she evidently considered that m 
carmg so much for them Hyacinth resembled the mad 
emperor w r ho fiddled in the flames of Rome. European 
society, to her mind, was in flames, and no frivolous occu- 
pa ion cou d give the measure of the emotion with which 
s e watched them. It produced occasionally demonstra- 
ons o i anty, of joy and hope, but these always took 
some orm connected with the life of the people It was 
e peop e she had gone to see, when she accompanied 
hyacinth to a music-hall in the Edgeware Road; and all 
r excursmns and pastimes, this winter, were prompted 
y ier interest in the classes on whose behalf the revo- 
ution was to be "wrought. 

1n ^? 1 ask hlmself whether she were in earnest was now 
mirrhf stor y t0 bim, and, mdeed, the conviction he 

Drac t Li mV ? at ° n thls head had ceased to have any 
or nrofn,^^^ was 33 s ^ e was > superficial 

rate suffi^ ske ke * d ^ im ’ an< ^ s ^ e was, at any 

to hav. 16 7 animated b y a purpose for her doings 

these m, ff ^T qUenCes ’ actual and Possible. Some of 
there w J* senous > e ven if she herself were not, and 

re imes when Hyacmth was much visited by 
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the apprehension of them- On the Sundays that she 
had gone with him into the darkest places, t e mos 
febd holes, in London, she had always taken money 
with her, m considerable quantities, and always e t it 
behind. She said, very naturally, that one couldn t go 
and stare at people, for an impression, without paying 
them, and she gave alms right and left, indiscriminately, 
without inquiry or judgment, as simply as the abbess of 
some beggar haunted convent, or a lady-bountiful of the 
superstitious, unscientific ages who should have hoped to 
be assisted to heaven by her doles Hyacinth never 
said to her, though he sometimes thought it, that since 
she was so full of the modern spirit her chanty should 
be administered according to the modem lights, the prin- 
ciples of economical science , partly because she was not 
a woman to be directed and regulated she could take 
other people’s ideas, but she could never take their way 
Besides, what did it matter? To himself, what did it 
matter to-day whether he were drawn into nght methods 
or into wrong ones, his time being too short for regret 
or for cheer? The Princess was an embodied passion — 
she was not a system , and her behaviour, after all, was 
more addressed to relieving herself than to relieving 
others. And then misery was sown so thick m her path 
that wherever her money was dropped it fell into some 
( trembling palm He wondered that she should still have 
j so much cash to dispose of, until she explained to him 

j that she came by it through putting her personal expendi- 

j tore on a rigid footing What she gave away was her 

- savings, the margin she had succeeded in creating , and 

now that she had tasted of the satisfaction of making 
, httle hoards for such a purpose she regarded her other 

^ years, with their idleness and waste, then merely personal 

1 , motives, as a long, stupid sleep of the conscience. To 

: ^0 something for others was not only so much more 

P. human, but so much more amusing l 

1 « She made strange acquaintances, under Hyacinth’s con- 
wj duct, she listened to extraordinary stones, and formed 
& ) theories about them, and about the persons who narrated 
A ^ to her, which were often still more extraordinary 
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She took romantic fancies to vagabonds of either sex, 
attempted to establish social relations with them, and was 
the cause of infinite agitation to the gentleman who lived 
near her in the Crescent, who was always smoking at the 
window, and who reminded Hyacinth of Mr Micawber 
She received visits that were a scandal to the Crescent, and 
Hyacinth neglected his affairs, whatever they were, to see 
what tatterdemalion would next turn up at her door This 
intercourse, it is true, took a more fruitful form as her 
intimacy with Lady Aurora deepened, her ladyship practised 
iscnmmations which she brought the Princess to recognise, 
and before the winter was over Hyacinth's services m the 
slums were found unnecessary He gave way with relief, 
wit delight, to Lady Aurora, for he had not in the least 
un erstood his behaviour for the previous four months, 
nor taken himself seriously as a ctcerone He had plunged 
into a sea of barbarism without having any civilising energy 
o put forth. He was conscious that the people were 
miserable— more conscious, it often seemed to him, than 
ey themselves were, so frequently was he struck with 
t eir rutal insensibility, a grossness impervious to the taste 

°* 11 il 61 thmgS 0r to an y desire for them He knew it so 
well that the repetition of contact could add no vividness 

0 e convict ion, it rather smothered and befogged his 
impression, peopled it with contradictions and difficulties, 
a vio ence of reaction, a sense of the inevitable and insur- 
er 01111 a e In these hours the poverty and ignorance of 
i ^ 2 seemed so vast and preponderant, and so 
r , e aw kfe, that those who had managed to escape 
e ac ^ were only the happy few, people of 
, T We ^ °k ddren of luck , they inspired m some 
g , thC iaterest and sympathy that one should feel for 
, vors an victors, those who have come safely out of a 

waTth^ " i° r 1 ^ attle What was most m Hyacinth's mind 
of in, f 1 Ca ’ w ^ Ic h every pulsation of the general life 
rism'T * me f ? as a s ykable, that the flood of democracy was 
of the nnL t lG r WOrld ' that lt: would sweep all the traditions 
it would ^ , efore 11 ’ tllat > whatever it might fail to bring, 

and that it n u arry m lts kosom a magnificent energy, 
light be trusted to look after its own When 
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democracy should have its way everywhere, it would be its 
fault (whose else ?) if want and suffering and crime should 
continue to be ingredients of the human lot With his 
mixed, divided nature, his conflicting sympathies, his eternal 
habit of swinging from one view to another, Hyacinth 
regarded this prospect, in different moods, with different 
kinds of emotion. In spite of the example Eustache 
Poupin gave him of the reconcilement of disparities, he 
was afraid the democracy wouldn’t care for perfect bindings 
or for the finest sort of conversation. The Princess gave 
up these things m proportion as she advanced in the 
direction she had so audaciously chosen , and if the Prin- 
cess could give them up it would take very transcendent 
natures to stick to them. At the same time there was joy, 


exultation, m the thought of surrendering one’s self to the 
wave of revolt, of floating m the tremendous tide, of 
feeling one’s self lifted and tossed, carried higher on the 
sun touched crests of billows than one could ever be by a 
dry, lonely effort of one’s own That vision could deepen 
to a kind of ecstasy, make it indifferent whether one’s 
ultimate fate, m such a heaving sea, were not almost 
certainly to be submerged in bottomless depths or dashed 
to pieces on resisting cliffs Hyacinth felt that, whether 
his personal sympathy should rest finally with the victors 
or the vanquished, the victorious force was colossal and 
would require no testimony from the irresolute 

The reader will doubtless smile at his mental debates 
and oscillations, and not understand why a little bastard 
bookbinder should attach importance to his conclusions 
They were not important for either cause, but they were 
"uportant for himself, if only because they would rescue 
him from the torment of his present life, the perpetu 
laceration of the rebound There was no peace for bun 
between the two currents that flowed m his nature, the 
blood of his passionate, plebeian mother and that of his 
long-descended, supercivdised sire. They continued to 
‘oss him from one side to the other, they arrayed him in 
intolerable defiances and revenges against himself fie na 
a high ambition he wanted neither more nor Jf 3 ' *° 

get hold of the truth and wear it in his heart. He believed, 
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with the candour of youth, that it is brilliant and clear- 
cut, like a royal diamond , but in whatever direction he 
turned in the effort to find it, he seemed to know that 
behind him, bent on him in reproach, was a tragic, 
wounded face The thought of his mother had filled him, 
originally, with the vague, clumsy fermentation of his first 
impulses toward social criticism , but since the problem 
had become more complex by the fact that many things in 
the world as it was constituted grew intensely dear to him, 
he had tried more and more to construct some conceivab e 
and human countenance for his father — some expression o 
honour, of tenderness and recognition, of unmerited suffering, 
or at least of adequate expiation To desert one of these 
presences for the other — that idea had a kind of shame in 
it, as an act of treachery would have had , for he could 
almost hear the voice of his father ask him if it were the 
conduct of a gentleman to take up the opinions and emulate 
the crudities of fanatics and cads He had got over 
thinking that it would not have become his father to talk 
of what was proper to gentlemen, and making the mental 
reflection that from him, at least, the biggest cad in London 
could not have deserved less consideration He had w T orked 
himself round to allowances, to interpretations, to such 
hypotheses as the evidence in the Tunes , read in the British 
Museum on that never-to-be-forgotten afternoon, did not 
exclude , though they had been frequent enough, and too 
frequent, his hours of hot resentment against the man who 
had attached to him the stigma he was to carry for ever, he 
threw himself, in other conditions, and with a certain 
success, into the effort to find condonations, excuses, for 
him It was comparatively easy for him to accept himsel 
as the son of a terribly light Frenchwoman , there seemed 
a deeper obloquy even than that in his having for his other 
parent a nobleman altogether wanting in nobleness He 
was too poor to afford it Sometimes, in his imagination, 
he sacrificed one to the other, throwing over Lord Frederick 
much the oftener , sometimes, when the theory failed that 
his father would have done great things for him if he had 
lived, or the assumption broke down that he had been 
Florentine Vivier’s only lover, he cursed and disowned 
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them alike, sometimes he arrived at conceptions which 
presented them side by side, looking at him with eyes 
infinitely sad but quite unashamed — ejes which seemed 
to tell him that they had been hideously unfortunate but 
had not been base Of course his worst moments now, as 
they had always been the worst, were those in which his 
grounds for thinking that Lord Frederick had really been 
his father perversely fell away from him. It must be added 
that they always passed, for the mixture that he felt himself 
so tormentingly, so insolubly, to be could be accounted for 
m no other manner 

I mention these dim broodings not because they belong 


in an especial degree to the history of our young man during 
the winter of the Princess's residence in Madeira Crescent, 
but because they were a constant element in his moral life 
and need to be remembered m any \ lew of him at a given 
time. There were nights of November and December, as 
he trod the greasy pavements that lay between Westminster 
and Paddington, groping his way through the baffled lamp- 
's 01 and tasting the smoke seasoned fog, when there was 
more happiness m his heart than he had ever knowa The 
•nfluence of his permeating Ixmdon had closed over him 
again, Pans and Milan and Venice had shimmered away 
*nto reminiscence and picture , and as the great city which 
Was most his own lay round him under her pall, like an 
unmeasurable breathing monster, he felt, with a vague 
excitement, as he had felt before, only now with more 
nowledge, that it was the richest expression of the life of 
maa His honzon had been immensely widened, but it 
w .as bhed, again, by the expanse that sent dim night- 
g cams and strange blurred reflections and emanations into 
sk y without stars. He suspended, as it were, his small 
sensfflihty m the midst of it, and it quivered there with joy 
ar| d hope and ambition, as well as with the effort of renun 
ctauon. The p rmcess > s quiet fireside glowed with deeper 
a H UK ? nces * Wlt *' 335001:111003 intimacy, through the dusk 
and h lmrnenslt y > the thought of it was with him always, 
th l Nations with the mistress of it were more organised 
nQ an t0e y had been in his first vision of her Whether or 
*t was better for the cause she cherished that she should 
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have been reduced to her present simplicity, it was better, 
at tot Hyacinth. It made her more near and him 
morffree; J if there had 

seeming really to take the tone of the vulgar t g 
her, he would only have had to remember her as * she w 

at Medley to restore the perspective In J 

always appeared to have the setting that best became i 

her fairness made the element in which s e ve > 
the meanest accessories, consulted a P f her 

Nature had multiplied the difficulties m „ m 

successfully representing herself as having P r P ^ 
common with the horrible populace of London. y 
used to smile at this pretension in his 
Paddington, or homeward ; the populace of L 
scattered upon his path, and he asked 
wizardry they could ever be raised to big p 
There were nights when every one he met appear 
with gin and filth, and he found himself Showed by figures 
as foul as lepers Some of the women and gris,m 
particular, were appalling — saturated with a co fae ’ 

brutal, bedraggled, obscene. ‘ What reme y , . e jf 
deluge, what alchemy but annihilation ? he as rou ld 

as hi ient his way ; and he wondered what &te 
be, m the great scheme of thmgs, for a plane Jf t 
with such vermin, what redemption but to be ur 
a ball of consuming fire If it was the fau t o ’ 

as Paul Mumment held, the selfish, congeste nc > 
allowed such abominations to flourish, that made no 
ence, and only shifted the shame, for the terrestna g > 
a visible failure, produced the cause as well as the e e 
It did not occur to Hyacinth that the Princess a 
drawn her confidence from him because, for t e wor 
investigating still further the condition of the P oor ’ , , 
placed herself in the hands of Lady Aurora. He c 
have no jealousy of the noble spinster ; he had too m 
respect for her philanthropy, the thoroughness of her n 
ledge, and her capacity to answer any question it c° 
come into the Princess’s extemporising head to ask, an 
acute a consciousness of his own desultory and super c 
attitude toward the great question. It was enough for i 
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that the little parlour in Madeira Crescent was a spot round 
which his thoughts could revolve, and toward which his 
steps could direct themselves, with an unalloyed sense of 
secunty and privilege. The picture of it hung before him 
half the time, in colours to which the feeling of the place 
gave a rarity that doubtless did not literally characterise the 
scene. His relations with the Princess had long smce 


ceased to appear to him to belong to the world of fable , 
they were as natural as anything else (everything in life was 
queer enough) , he had by this time assimilated them, as it 
were, and they were an indispensable part of the happiness 
of each. ‘ Of each ’ — Hyacinth nsked that, for there was no 
particular vanity now involved in his perceiving that the most 
remarkable woman m Europe was, simply, very fond of him. 
The quiet, familiar, fraternal welcome he found on the nasty 
winter nights was proof enough of that. They sat together 
like very old friends, whom long pauses, during which they 
simply looked at each other with kind, acquainted eyes, 
could not make uncomfortable Not that the element of 
silence was the principal part of their conversation, for it 
interposed only when they had talked a great deaL Hyacinth, 
on the opposite side of the fire, felt at times almost as if he 
were married to his hostess, so many things were taken for 
granted between them For intercourse of that sort, intimate, 
easy, humorous, circumscribed by drawn curtains and shaded 
lamp-light, and interfused with domestic embarrassments and 
confidences, all turning to the jocular, the Princess was 
incomparable. It was her theory of her present existence 
that she was picnicking , but all the accidents of the usi 
ness were happy accidents There was a household quietude 
111 her steps and gestures, in the way she sat, in the way s e 
listened, in the way she played with the cat, or loo e ter 
Ae fire, or folded Madame Grandom’s ubiquitous shawl , 
above all, m the inveteracy with which she spent her even 
ln g3 at home, never dining out nor going to parties, ignoran 
of the dissipations of the town. There was something in 
the isolation of the room, when the kettle was on the hob 
and he had given his wet umbrella to the maid mid the 
Princess made him sit m a certain place near the fire, the 
^tter to dry his shoes— there was something that evoked 
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the idea of the vie de provmce y as he had read about it in 
French works The French term came to him because it 
represented more the especial note of the Princess’s com- 
pany, the cultivation, the facility, of talk She expressed 
herself often in the French tongue itself ; she could borrow 
that convenience, for certain shades of meaning, though she 
had told Hyacinth that she didn't like the people to whom 
it was native Certainly, the quality of her conversation 
was not provincial , it was singularly free and unrestricted , 
there was nothmg one mightn’t say to her or that she was 
not liable to say herself. She had cast off prejudices and 
gave no heed to conventional danger-posts. Hyacinth 
admired the movement — his eyes seemed to see it — -with 
which, in any direction, intellectually, she could fling open 
her windows There was an extraordinary charm in this 
mixture of liberty and humility — in seeing a creature capable, 
socially, of immeasurable flights sit dove-like, with folded 
wings 

The young man met Lady Aurora several times in 
Madeira Crescent (her days, like his own, were filled with 
work, and she came in the evening), and he knew that her 
friendship with the Princess had arrived at a rich maturity. 
The two ladies were a source of almost rapturous interest 
to each other, and each rejoiced that the other was not 
a bit different The Princess prophesied freely that her 
visitor would give her up — all nice people did, very soon , 
but to Hyacinth the end of her ladyship’s almost breath- 
less enthusiasm was not yet in view She was bewildered, 
but she was fascinated , and she thought the Pnncess not 
only the most distinguished, the most startling, the most 
edifymg and the most original person in the world, but the 
most amusing and the most delightful to have tea with As 
for the Pnncess, her sentiment about Lady Aurora was the 
same that Hyacinth’s had been she thought her a saint, 
the first she had ever seen, and the purest specimen con- 
ceivable , as good in her way as St. Francis of Assisi, as 
tender and naive and transparent, of a spirit of charity as 
sublime She held that when one met a human flower as 
fresh as that in the dusty ways of the world one should 
pluck it and wear it , and she was always inhaling Lady 
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Aurora’s fragrance, always kissing her and holding her hand 
The spinster was frightened at her generosity, at the way 
her imagination embroidered , she wanted to convince her 
(as the Princess did on her own side), that such exaggera- 
tions destroyed their unfortunate subject The Princess 
delighted in her clothes, in the way she put them on and 
wore them, in the economies she practised in order to have 
money for chanty and the ingenuity with which these slender 
resources were made to go far, in the very manner in which 
she spoke, a kind of startled simplicity She wished to 
emulate her in all these particulars, to learn how to 
economise still more cunningly, to get her bonnets at the 
same shop, to care as little for the fit of her gloves, to ask, 
in the same tone, * Isn't it a bore Susan Crotty’s husband 
has got a ticket of leave?’ She said Lady Aurora made 
her feel like a French milliner, and that if there was any 
thing m the world she loathed it was a French milliner 
Lach of these persons was powerfully affected by the other s 
idiosyncrasies, and each wanted the other to remain as she 
was while she herself should be transformed into the image 
°f hej- friend 

One evening, going to Madeira Crescent a little later 
than usual, Hyacinth met Lady Aurora on the doorstep, 
leaving the house. She had a different air from any he had 
seen m her before, appeared flushed and even a little 
agitated, as if she had been learning a piece of bad news. 
She said, ‘ Oh, how do you do ?’ with her customary quick, 
vague laugh, but she went her way, without stopping to talk 

Hyacinth, on going in, mentioned to the Princess that 
he had encountered her, and this lady replied, Its a pity 
you didn’t come a little sooner You would have assisted 
at a scene 1 

‘At a scene?’ Hyacinth repeated, not understanding 
what violence could have taken place between mutual 
adorers. 

‘She made me a scene of tears, of earnest remonstrance 
—Perfectly well meant, I needn’t tell you She thinks 1 
am going too far ’ , 

‘ I imagine you tell her things that you don t tell me, 
sa'd Hyacinth 
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‘ Oh, you, my dear fellow ! J the Princess murmured 
She spoke absent-mindedly, as if she were thinking of what 
had passed with Lady Aurora, and as if the futility of telling 
things to Hyacinth had become a commonplace. 

There was no annoyance for him m this, his pretension 
to keep pace with her 1 views * bemg quite extinct The 
tone they now, for the most part, took with each other was 
one of mutual derision, of shrugging commiseration for 
insanity on the one hand and benightedness on the other. 
In discussing with her he exaggerated deliberately, went to 
fantastic lengths m the way of reaction ; and it was their 
labit and their entertainment to hurl all manner of denun- 
ciation at each other’s head They had given up serious 
discussion altogether, and when they were not engaged in 
andying, m th e spirit of burlesque, the amenities I have 
mentioned, they talked of matters as to which it could not 


occur to them to differ. There were evenings when the 
rmcess did nothing but relate her life and all that she had 
seen of humanity, from her earliest years, in a variety of 
countries If the evil side of it appeared mainly to have 
een presented to her view, this did not dimmish the 
interest and vividness of her reminiscences, nor her power, 
e S^atest Hyacmth had ever encountered, of light 
pictorial, dramatic evocation. She was irreverent and 
mvi ous, but she made him hang on her lips ; and when 
s e regaled him with anecdotes of foreign courts (he 
e g te to know how sovereigns lived and conversed), 
ere was often, for hours together, nothing to indicate that 
e wou ave liked to get into a conspiracy and he would 
ve e to get out of one Nevertheless, his min d was 
doing mea ^ S exem Pt from wonder as to what she was really 
, e dar k and m what queer consequences she 
wished f 1 i erse ^ l^ded. When he questioned her she 
tendpd n ° W ^ w h at title, with his sentiments, he pre- 
altoaethpr mqui 5 e -^ e did so but little, not bemg himself 
one occaJ°™ ° f tbe vall dity of his warrant, but on 
and hesitating W ‘ h wu h ? chaUen S ed hlm > he replied, snnlmg 
what I havp ^ 1 must say ’ lt: seems to me that, from 

title.* 1Cl y° u > xt ou ght to strike you that I have a 
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‘ Vou mean your famous engagement, your vow ? Oh, 
that will never come to anything ’ 

‘ Why won’t it come to anything ? ’ 

‘It’s too absurd, it’s too vague. It’s like some silly 
humbug in a novel ’ 

‘ V jus me rtndcz la vie!' said Hyacinth, theatrically 

‘You won’t have to do it,’ the Pnncess went on 

‘ I think you mean I won’t do it. I have offered, at 
least, isn’t that a title?' 

‘ Well, then, you won’t do it,’ said the Pnncess , 
and they looked at each other a couple of minutes in 
silence 

‘You will, I think, at the pace you are going,’ the young 
man resumed 

‘What do you know about the pace? You are not 
worthy to know ! ’ 

He did know, however, that is, he knew that she was in 
communication with foreign socialists and had, or believed 
she had, irons on the fire — that she held in her hand some 
of the strings that are pulled in great movements. She 
received letters that made Madame Grandom watch her 
askance, of which, though she knew nothing of their con 
tents and had only her general suspicions and her scent for 
drsaster, now become constant, the old woman had spoken 
more than once to Hyacinth. Madame Grandom had 
begun to have sombre visions of the interference of the 
Police she was haunted with the idea of a search for com- 
promising papers , of being dragged, herself, as an accom- 
plice m direful plots, into a court of justice — possibly into 
a Prison. ‘ If she would only bum — if she would only 
bum! But she keeps— I know she keeps!’ she groaned 
t0 Hyacinth, m her helpless gloom Hyacinth could only 
guess what it might be that she kept, asking himself 
whether she were seriously entangled, were being exploited 
by revolutionary Bohemians, predatory adventurers who 
counted on her getting frightened at a given moment and 
offering hush money to be allowed to slip out (out of a 
complicity which they, of course, would never have taken 
seriously) , 0 r were merely coquetting with paper schemes, 
S lv ‘ng herself cheap sensations, discussing prehmmanes 
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which, for her, could have no second stage It would have 
been easy for Hyacinth to smile at the Princess’s impression 
that she was c in it,’ and to conclude that even the cleverest 
women do not know when they are superficial, had not the 
vibration remained which had been imparted to his nerves 
two years before, of which he had spoken to his hostess at 
Medley the sense, vividly kindled and never quenched, 
that the forces secretly arrayed against the present social 
order were pervasive and universal, in the air one breathed, 
in the ground one trod, in the hand of an acquaintance 
that one might touch, or the eye of a stranger that might 
rest a moment on one’s own. They were above, below, 
within, without, in every contact and combination of life, 
^ lt: ' vas no disproof of them to say it was too odd that 
t ey should lurk m a particular improbable form. To lurk 
m improbable forms was precisely their strength, and they 
™ doubtless exhibit much stranger incidents than this 
o t e rincess s being a genume participant even when she 
flattered herself that she was 

t ,, Y ? U do go t0 ° far >’ Hyacinth said to her, the evemng 
Lady Aurora had passed him at the door 

o which she answered, * Of course I do — that’s exactly 
w ^ ean * How else does one know one has gone far 
enoug That poor, dear woman 1 She’s an angel, but 
fkf lr \ the leas t in it,’ she added, in a moment She 
u give him no further satisfaction on the subject ; when 
e presse her she inquired whether he had brought the 
, rownin S £ hat he had promised the last time If 
case a* fi, 6 t0 Slt down and read it to her In such a 
o-larl en 1S Hyacinth had no disposition to insist, he was 
He tnr>v )U |/- n0t t0 a hout the everlasting nightmare 
for half 9 Und Women fr om his pocket, and read aloud 
of the nne ° Ur J ° n ^ lls raa ^ cln g some remark on one 
Princess ^ ^ en d of this time he perceived the 
her with thic ? aying no attention When he charged 

‘ How can n evit ^ s ^ e onl y replied, looking at him musingly, 
coeds ’ e ’ after a11 ’ g0 t0 ° far? That’s a word of 

‘ Yes mean ^ er ladyship is a coward ? ’ 

not ving the courage of her opinions, of her 
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conclusions The way the English can go half-way to a 
thing, and then stick in the middle 1’ the Princess exclaimed, 
impatiently 

‘ That’s not your fault, certainly ! ' said Hyacinth. ‘ But 
it seems to me that Lady Aurora, for herself, goes pretty 
far ’ 

‘We are all afraid of some things, and brave about 
others,’ the Princess went on 

‘ The thing Lady Aurora is most afraid of is the Princess 
Casamassima,’ Hyacinth remarked. 

His companion looked at him, but she did not take this 
up ‘There is one particular m which she would be very 
brave. She would marry her fnend — your fnend — Mr 
Muniment’ 

* Marry him, do you think ? ’ 

‘What else, pray?’ the Princess asked. ‘She adores 
the ground he walks on ’ 

‘ And what would Belgrave Square, and Inglefield, and 
all the rest of it, say ? ’ 

‘ What do they say already, and how much does it make 
her swerve ? She would do it m a moment, and it would 
be fine to see it, it would be magnificent,’ said the Princess, 
kindling, as she was apt to kindle, at the idea of any great 
freedom of action. 

‘That certainly wouldn’t be a case of what you call 
sucking in the middle,’ Hyacinth rejoined 

‘Ah, it wouldn’t be a matter of logic, it would be a 
matter of passion. When it’s a quesUon of that, the 
English, to do them justice, don’t stick 1 ’ 

This speculation of the Pnncess’s was by no means new 
to Hyacinth, and he had not thought it heroic, after all, 
that their high strung friend should feel herself capable of 
sacrificing her family, her name, and the few habits of 
gentility that survived in her life, of making herself a 
scandal, a fable, and a nine days’ wonder, for Muniment’s 
^ke , the young chemist’s assistant being, to his mind, as 
we know, exactly the type of man who produced convul- 
sions, made ruptures and renunciations easy But it was 
less clear to him what ideas Muniment might have on the 
subject of a union with a young woman who should have 
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come out of her class for him. He would marry some day, 
evidently, because he would do all the natural, human, pro- 
ductive things , but for the present he had business on hand 
which would be likely to pass first Besides — Hyacinth 
had seen him give evidence of this — he didn’t think people 
could really come out of their class ; he held that the 
stamp of one’s origin is ineffaceable and that the best thing 
one can do is to wear it and fight for it Hyacinth could 
easily imagine how it would put him out to be mixed up, 
closely, with a person who, like Lady Aurora, was fighting 
on the wrong side ‘ She can’t marry him unless he asks 
lier, I suppose — and perhaps he won’t,’ he reflected 

‘Yes, perhaps he won’t,’ said the Princess, thoughtfully 
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On Saturday afternoons Paul Muniment was able to leave 
his work at four o’clock, and on one of these occasions, 
some tune after his visit to Madeira Crescent, he came into 
&osy s room at about five, carefully dressed and brushed, 
and ruddy with the freshness of an abundant washing He 
stood at the foot of her sofa, with a conscious smile, knowing 
ow she chaffed him when his necktie was new, and after 
a moment, during which she ceased smgmg to herself as 
she twisted the strands of her long black hair together and 
et her eyes travel over his whole person-, inspecting every 
et ail, she said to him, ‘ My dear Mr Muniment, you are 
going to see the Princess ’ 

Well, have you anything to say against it ? ’ Mr Muni- 
ment asked. 


f ^°t a word, you know I like princesses But you have ’ 
Well, my girl, I’ll not speak it to you,’ the young man 
rejoined. ‘There’s something to be said against every- 
mg, if you’ll give yourself trouble enough ’ 

I should be very sorry if ever anything was said against 


The man’s a sneak who is only and always praised,’ 
uniment remarked. ‘If you didn’t hope to be finely 
a used, where would be the encouragement ? ’ 

Ay, but not with reason,' said Rosy, who always 
to an argument 

a he better the reason, the greater the incentive to 
expose one’s self However, you won’t hear it, if people 
do heave bricks at me ’ 

sh h, won,|: hear it? Pray, don’t I hear everything? I 
j^ ouJ “hke any one to keep anything from me I’ And 
i>llss -Muniment gave a toss of her recumbent head. 
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‘There’s a good deal I keep from you, my dear,’ said 
Paul, rather dryly 

‘You mean there are things I don’t want, I don’t take 
any trouble, to know. Indeed and indeed there are 
things that I wouldn’t know for the world — that no amount 
of persuasion would induce me, not if you was to go down 
on your knees But if I did — if I did, I promise you that 
just as I lie here I should have them all in my pocket. 
Now there are others,’ the young woman went on — ‘ there 
are others that you will just be so good as to tell me 
When the Princess asked you to come and see her you 
refused, and you wanted to know what good it would do 
I hoped you would go, then ; I should have liked you to 
go, because I wanted to know how she lived, and whether 
she had things handsome, or only in the poor way she said. 
But I didn’t push you, because I couldn’t have told you 
what good it would do you • that was only the good it would 
ave done me. At present I have heard everything from 
ady Aurora, and I know that it’s all quite decent and tidy 
(though not really like a princess a bit), and that she knows 
ow to turn everything about and put it best end foremost, 
just as I do, like, though I oughtn’t to say it, no doubt 
e ’ y° u have been, and more than once, and I have had 
not mg to do with it , of which I am very glad now, for 
reasons that you perfectly know — you’re too honest a man 
to pretend you don’t Therefore, when I see you going 
again, I just inquire of you, as you inquired of her, what 
good does it do you ? ’ 

I like it I like it, my dear,’ said Paul, with his fresh, 
unembarrassed smile 

?■ < ^^ re sa y y° u do. So should I, m your place But 

\ S , e ^ tlme have heard you express the idea that we 
ought to do everything we like ’ 

‘ d° esn ’t hurt any one else?’ 

Wlf .i ’ ’ -M-uniment, Mr. Muniment ! ’ Rosy exclaimed, 

ated f ^ a SS erate d solemnity, holding up a straight, attenu- 

do vmi 6 n ^ 6r if" Then she added, ‘ No, she doesn’t 

do you good, that beautiful, bnlhant woman ’ 

looking at his wSch “ y dear — ber time,’ said Paul, 
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‘ Of course you are impatient, but you must hear me. I 
have no doubt shell wait for you , you won’t lose your turn 
Please, what would you do if any one was to break down 
altogether ? ’ 

‘My bonny lassie,’ the young man rejoined, ‘if you only 
keep going, I don't care who fails ' 

‘Oh, I shall keep going, if it’s only to look after my 
friends and get justice for them,’ said Miss Muniment — ‘ the 
delicate, sensitive creatures who require support and pro- 
tection Have you really forgotten that we have such a 
one as that ? 1 

The young man walked to the window, with his hands 
m his pockets, and looked out at the fading light. ‘Why 
does she go herself, then, if she doesn’t like her?’ 

Rose Muniment hesitated a moment. * Well, I’m glad 
I'm not a man ! ’ she broke out. ‘ I think a woman on her 
back is cleverer than a man on his two legs And you 
such a wonderful one, too 1 ’ 

‘ You are all too clever for me, my dear If she goes — 
and twenty times a week, too — why shouldn’t I go, once m 
ever so long? Especially as I like her, and Lady Aurora 

doesn’t’ 

‘ Lady Aurora doesn't ? Do you think she d be guilty 
of hypocrisy ? Lady Aurora delights m her , she won’t let 
me say that she herself is fit to dust the Pnncess’s shoes 
I needn’t tell you how she goes down before them she likes. 
And I don’t believe you care a button , you have got some- 
thing in your head, some wicked game or other, that you 
think she can hatch for you ’ 

At this Paul Muniment turned round and looked 
at his sister a moment, smiling still and whistling just 
audibly ‘Why shouldn’t I care? Ain’t I soft, am’t I 

susceptible ? ’ 

‘ I never thought I should hear you ask that, after what 
I have seen these four years For four years she has come, 
and it’s all for you, as well it might be, and you never 
showing any more sense of what she’d be willing to do for 
you than if you had been that woollen cat on the hearth- 
rug!’ 

‘What would you like me to do? Would you like me 
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to hang round her neck and hold her hand, the same as 
you do?’ Muniment asked 

‘Yes, it -would do me good, I can tell you It’s better 
than what I see — the poor lady getting spotted and dim, like 
a mirror that wants rubbing ’ 

1 You know a good deal, Rosy, but you don’t know 
everything/ Muniment remarked in a moment, with a face 
that gave no sign of seeing a reason in what she said 
Your mind is too poetical. There’s nothing that I should 
care for that her ladyship would be willing to do for me.’ 

She would marry you at a day’s notice — she’d do 
that’ 3 


I shouldn’t care for that Besides, if I was to ask 
her she would never come into the place again And I 
shouldn’t care for that, for you ’ 

Never mind me , I’ll take the risk 1 ’ cried Rosy, 
gaily 

But what s to be gained, if I can have her, for you, 
without any risk ?’ 

You won’t have her for me, or for any one, when she’s 
dead of a broken heart ’ 

c a P ea< ^ a broken tea-cup <’ said the young man 
n , pray, what should we live on, when you had got us 
set up ? the three of us, without counting the kids ’ 

e evidently was arguing from pure good-nature, and 
not in the least from curiosity , but his sister replied as 
eager y as if he would be floored by her answer 1 Hasn’t 
she .got two hundred a year of her own ? Don’t I know 
every penny of her affairs ?’ 

Paul Muniment gave no sign of any mental criticism he 
may ave made on Rosy’s conception of the delicate course, 
° f sa P enor policy , perhaps, indeed, for it is perfectly 
of mni 6 ’ 6r 2 qmry dld not stn ke him as having a mixture 
sicrh ‘ P? only re J 01n ed, with a little pleasant, patient 

h.s £2 want the dear old ^ moi 4 ■ 

seconrk f-v, ’ 2 S P lte ber eagerness, waited twenty 
Princess’s bettLrV at him ’ ‘ Pray ’ do you llke th£ 

quietly.^ dld ’ there would be more of it,’ he answered, 
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‘How can she marry you? Hasn't she got a husband?’ 
Rosy cried. 

‘Lord, how you give me away!’ laughed her brother 
‘Daughters of cirls, mui of princes — I have only to pick.’ 

‘ I don’t speak of the Princess, so long as there’s a 
prince. But if you haven’t seen that Lady Aurora is a 
beautiful, wonderful exception, and quite unlike any one 
else m all the wide world — well, all I can say is that / 
have.’ 

‘I thought it was your opinion,’ Paul objected, ‘that 
the swells should runim swells, and the high ones keep 
their phee ’ 

‘And, pray, would she lose hers if she were to marry 
you?’ 

‘Her place at Inglefield, certainly,' said Paul, as 
patiently as if his sister could never tire him with any 
insistence or any minuteness. 

‘Hasn’t she lost that already? Does she ever go 
there?’ 

‘Surely y 0U appear to think so, from the way you 
nlways question her about it,’ replied Paul 

‘Well, they think her so mad already that they can’t 
think her any madder,’ his sister continued. ‘ They have 
given her up, and if she were to marry you ’ 

‘If she were to marry me, they wouldn’t touch her with 
a ^ en foot pole,’ Paul broke in 

Rosy flinched a moment , then she said, serenely, ‘ Oh, 

I don’t care for that I’ 

‘You ought to, to be consistent, though, possibly, she 
shouldn’t, admitting that she wouldn’t You have more 
imagination than logic — which of course, for a woman, is 
quite right. That’s what makes you say that her ladyship 
15 ln affliction because I go to a place that she herself goes 
t° without the least compulsion.’ 

( She goes to keep you off,’ said Rosy, with decision. 

;T° keep me off?’ 

To interpose, with the Princess , to be nice to her and 
conciliate her, so that she may not take you.’ 

Did she tell you any such rigmarole as that ? Paul 
inquired, this time staring a Little. 
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1 D 0 I need to be told things, to know them ? I am 
not a fine, strong, superior male , therefore I can discover 
them for myself,’ answered Rosy, with a dauntless little 
laugh and a light in her eyes which might indeed have 
made it appear that she was capable of wizardry. 

‘You make her out at once too passionate and too 
calculating,’ the young man rejoined ‘She has no per- 
sonal feelings, she wants nothing for herself She only 

wants one thing m the world — to make the poor a little 
less poor ’ 

Precisely , and she regards you, a helpless, blundering 
bachelor, as one of them ’ 

She knows I am not helpless so long as you are about 
the place, and that my blunders don’t matter so long as 
you correct them ’ 


She wants to assist me to assist you, then P the girl 
exclaimed, with the levity with which her earnestness was 
a ways interfused , it was a spirit that seemed, at moments, 
m ar g u nient, to mock at her own contention ‘ Besides, 
isnt that the very thing you want to bring about?’ she 
went on. c Isn’t that what you are plotting and working 

an waiting for? She wants to throw herself into it — to 
work v. ith you ’ 


My dear girl, she doesn’t understand a pennyworth of 
w at think She couldn’t if she would ’ 

< n ° m ° re 1 su PP os e you mean ’ 

No more do you , but with you it’s different If you 
'vou , you could However, it matters little who under- 
stands and who doesn’t, for there’s mighty httle of it I’m 
not doing much, you know.’ 

* OS ^ ay there looking up at him. ‘It must be pretty 

u.w\. W en y ° U that way However, I don’t care 
what happens, for I know I shall be looked after’ 

marked, simply 111 ha PP en ~ nothln S will happen,’ Paul re- 

lnve^ dffri r S rej01nc l er t0 this was to say m a moment, * You 
She snok ent *' smce y° u have taken up the Princess ’ 
if he harl a cert am severity, but he broke out, as 

Ltocracy 1 lrt rd her ’ 1,ke ^° Ur ldea ofthe female 

> ( l Uarre lhng over a dirty brute like 


me. 
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‘ I don’t know how dirty you are, but I know you smell 
of soap,’ said Rosy, with serenity ‘ They won’t quarrel , 
that’s not the way they do it Yes, you are taking a 
different tone, for some purpose that I can’t discover just 
yet’ 

‘What do you mean by that? When did I ever take 
a tone?' her brother asked 

‘ Why then do you speak as if you were not remarkable, 
immensely remarkable — more remarkable than anything 
“y one, male or female, good or bad, of the aristocracy 
or of the vulgar sort, can ever do for you ?’ 

‘What on earth have I ever done to show it?’ Paul 
demanded 

‘ Oh, I don’t know your secrets, and that’s one of them 
But we’re out of the common beyond any one, you and I, 
and, between ourselves, with the door fastened, we might 
as well admit it.’ 

‘ I admit it for you, with all my heart,’ said the young 
man, laughing 

‘Well, then, if I admit it for you, that’s all that's re 

quired ’ 

The brother and sister considered each other a while in 
silence, as if each were tasting, agreeably, the distinction the 
other conferred, then Mumment said, ‘If I’m such an 
awfully superior chap, why shouldn’t I behave m keeping ? 

‘ Oh, you do, you do ! ' 

‘All the same, you don’t like it’ 

‘ It isn’t so much what you do , it’s what she does ’ 

How do you mean, what she does?’ 

‘She makes Lady Aurora suffer' 

‘ Oh, I can’t go into that,’ said PauL ‘ A man feels like 
a muff, talking about the women that “ suffer” for him ’ 

‘ Well, if they do it, I dunk you might bear it I ’ Rosy 
exclaimed. ‘That’s what a man is. When it comes to 
Being sorry, oh, that’s too ridiculous ! ’ 

‘'l here are plenty of things in the world I’m sorry for,’ 
Baul rejoined, smiling ‘ One of them is that you should 
eep me gossiping here when I want to go out’ 

1 Oh, I don’t care if I worry her a little Does she do 
A on purpose ? ’ Rosy continued. 
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You ladies must settle all that together,’ Muniment 
answered, rubbing his hat with the cuff of his coat It was 
a new one, the bravest he had ever possessed, and m a 
moment he put it on his head, as if to reinforce his reminder 
to his sister that it was time she should release him. 

Well, you do look genteel/ she remarked, complacently, 
gazing up at him ‘ No wonder she has lost her head 1 I 
mean the Princess/ she explained. ‘You never went to 
any such expense for her ladyship ’ 

My dear, the Princess is worth it — she’s worth it/ said 
tie^young man, speaking seriously now, and reflectively 
Will she help you very much ? ’ Rosy demanded, with 
a strange,^ sudden transition to eagerness 

Well, said Paul, ‘ that’s rather what I look for ’ 

She threw herself forward on her sofa, with a movement 
t at was rare with her, and shaking her clasped hands she 
exclaimed, c Then go off, go off quickly ' ’ 

He came round and kissed her, as if he were not more 
s ruck than usual with her freakish inconsistency ‘ It’s 

not ad to have a little person at home who wants a fellow 
to succeed ’ 


Oh, I know they will look after me/ she said, sinking 
ac upon her pillow with an air of agreeable security 
f , e ™ as aware that whenever she said ‘ they,’ without 
u er elucidation, she meant the populace surging up in 
is rear, and he rejomed, always hilarious, ‘ I don’t think 
we II leave it much to “ them.” ’ 

‘No, it’s not much you’ll leave to them, I’ll be bound ’ 
-tie gave a louder laugh at this, and said, ‘You’re the 
deepest of the lot, Miss Muniment ’ 

, er e y es kindled at his praise, and as she rested them 

PnncpL b . rother,s she murmured, ‘Well, I pity the poor 
rincess, too, you know ’ 

reJZf! 1 ’ now ’ Vm n °t conceited, but I don’t/ Paul 
shelf 5 ^ >assin & m front of the little mirror on the mantel- 


Rosy went'on^ Succee< ^ so shall I — but she won’t/ 

latch U ofThp t ' r i St0 ^ e< ^ a moment > with his hand on the 
ooor, and said, gravely, almost sententiously, 
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‘ She is not only beautiful, as beautiful as a picture, but she 
is uncommon sharp, and she has taking ways, beyond any- 
thing that ever was known ’ 

‘ I know her ways,’ his sister replied Then, as he left 
the room, she called after him, 1 But I don’t care for any- 
thing, so long as you become prime minister of England ! ’ 
Three quarters of an hour after this Muniment knocked 
at the door m Madeira Crescent, and was immediately 
ushered into the parlour, where the Princess, in her bonnet 
and mantle, sat alone She made no movement as he 
uume in , she only looked up at him with a smile 

‘You are braver than I gave you credit for,’ she said, 
m her rich voice 


‘ I shall learn to be brave, if I associate a while longer 
with you- But I shall never cease to be shy,’ Muniment 
added, standing there and looking tall in the middle of 
the small room He cast his eyes about him for a place 
to sit down, but the Princess gave him no help to choose , 
she only watched him, in silence, from her own place, 
with her hands quietly folded in her lap At last, when, 
without remonstrance from her, he had selected the most 
uncomfortable chair in the room, she replied — 

‘That’s only another name for desperate courage. I 
put on my bonnet, on the chance, but I didn’t expect you.' 

‘Well, here I am — that’s the great tiling,’ Muniment 
said, good-humouredly 

‘Yes, no doubt it’s a very great thing But it will be a 
stilly greater thing when you are there ’ 

‘ I am afraid you hope too much,’ the young man ob- 
served. ‘Where is it? I don’t think you told me.’ 

The Princess drew a small folded letter from her pocket, 
and > without saying anything, held it out to him He got 
U P to take it from her, opened it, and, as he read it, re- 
gained standing in front of her Then he went straight to 
the fire and thrust the paper into it At this movement 
slle rose quickly, as if to save the document, but the ex- 
pression of his face, as he turned round to her, made her 
stop smile that came into her own was a little forced. 

What are you afraid of?’ she asked ‘ I take it the house 
ts known. If we g0j 1 SU ppose we may admit that we go ’ 
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Muniment's face showed that he had been annoyed, but 
e answered, quietly enough, 1 No writing — no writing.' 
You are terribly careful/ said the Princess. 

Careful of you — yes.' 

She sank down upon her sofa again, asking her com- 
panion to ring for tea ; they would do much better to have 
some before going out When the order had been given, 
s e remarked, ‘I see I shall have much less keen emotion 
than when I acted by myself' 

! that what y°u go in for — keen emotion ?' 
t purely, Mr. Muniment. Don't you ?’ 

possible* * * k°P e to have as little of it as 


Of course one doesn’t want any vague rodomontade , 

nnni J 3 ? u t0 d ° somethln g. But it would be hard if one 
couldn t have a little pleasure by the way.' 

smiling P eaSUre ls m quietness/ said Paul Muniment, 

So is mine. But it depends on how you understand 

{ 5^ uiet uess, I mean, m the midst of a tumult.' 

/° U , have rare ldeas about tumults. They are not 
good m themselves.’ y 

m „Xed Pl J ncess oousidered this a moment, then she re 
like that ^ onder lf you are too prudent I shouldn’i 
havA * ! fc 1S made ^ accusation against you that yoi 

‘ W. fh n 1 Where We 316 — shall you deny it ?> 

all wnniri >*■ ^ P r ° s P ect would be simpler not to go at 

au, wouldn’t Muniment inquired 

out, or that SSr ? Tha * ° f be “® found 

ment 1 reph^hSsIy ^ “ n0t f ° UDd ° Ut ’’ MU “' 

spokl^viXnn? take me senousl y/ said the Pnncess She 
of resigned wlthout resentment, with a kind 

reproach m the i- 658 ' But there was a certain fineness of 

youwanttogo aS 11 ^ ^ bdieVe 

take^senousfy 0 ?^ ' haVe come ’ es P eaa “y '< I don’t 
as never been a reason for a man’s not going to 
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see a woman,’ said the Princess ‘ It’s usually a reason in 
favour of it ’ 

Muniment turned his smiling eyes over the room, 
looking from one article of furniture to another this was 
a way he had when he was engaged in a discussion, and 
>t suggested not so much that he was reflecting on what 
his interlocutor said as that his thoughts were pursuing a 
cheerfully independent course Presently he observed, 1 1 
don't know that I quite understand what you mean by that 
question of taking a woman seriously’ 

‘Ah, you are very perfect,’ murmured the Princess. 

‘ Don’t you consider that the changes you look for will be 
also for our benefit ?’ 

‘I don’t think they will alter your position ’ 

‘If I didn’t hope for that, I wouldn’t do anything,’ said 
die Princess. 

1 Oh, I have no doubt you’ll do a great deal ’ 

The young man’s companion was silent for some 
minutes, during which he also was content to say nothing 
‘I wonder you can find it in your conscience to work with 
me,’ she observed at last 

‘It isn’t m my conscience I find it,’ said Muniment, 
laughing 

The maid-servant brought in the tea, and while the 
Pnncess was making a place for it on a httle table beside 
her she exclaimed, ‘Well, I don’t care, for I think I have 
you in my power 1’ 

* You have every one in your power,’ returned Muniment 

‘Every one is no one,’ the Pnncess replied, rather 
dr yly, and a moment later she said to him, ‘That ex 
traordmary httle sister of yours — surely you take her 
seriously?’ 

‘I’m wonderful fond of her, if that’s what you mean 
But I don’t think her position will ever be altered. 

‘ Are you alluding to her position in bed ? If you con- 
s ‘der that she will never recover her health,’ the Pnncess 
said , ‘ I mn very sorry to hear it’ 

‘ °h, her health will do I mean that she will continue 
t0 be. like all the most amiable women, just a land of 

°mament to life.’ 
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The Princess had already perceived that he pronou 
amiable 4 emiable ;’ but she had accepted this pecu 
of her visitor in the spirit of imaginative transngureme 
which she had accepted several others. c To your > 
course. She can hardly be said to be an omamen o 
own ’ 

4 Her hfe and mine are all one ’ _ While 

4 She is certainly magnificent/ said the Princess, 
he was drinking his tea she remarked to him t a ^ 
revolutionist he was certainly most extraordinary , an 
inquired, in answer, whether it were not rather m e T^, ee 
for revolutionists to be extraordinary. He dr an ^ 
cups, declaring that his hostess’s decoction was ne , 
was better, even, than Lady Aurora’s. This led 1 
observe, as he put down his third cup, looking roun 
room again, lovingly, almost covetously, 4 You ve got ev ; 
thing so handy, I don’t see what interest you can have. 

4 How do you mean, what interest?’ 

4 In getting m so uncommon deep.’ _ . t0 

On the instant the Princess’s expression flashe 
pure passion. 4 Do you consider that I am m r 
far?’ 

4 Up to your neck, ma’am 5 ean 

4 And do you think that il y va of my neck- r 
that it’s m danger V she translated, eagerly. 

4 Oh, I understand your Trench. Well, I’ll 1°°^ a 
you,’ Muniment said. , 

‘Remember, then, definitely, that I expect not to ie 
‘Not even for me?’ Then Muniment added, in 
same familiar tone, which was not rough nor wanting ^ 
respect, but only homely and direct, suggestive of growing 
acquaintance, 1 If I was your husband I would come an 
take you away.’ 

4 Please don’t speak of my husband/ said the Princess, 
gravely. ‘You have no qualification for doing so, y° 
know nothing whatever about him.’ 

4 1 know what Hyacinth has told me ’ 

4 Oh, Hyacinth l’ the Princess murmured, impatiently* 
There v,as another silence of some minutes, not discon 
nected, apparently, from this reference to the little boo 
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binder , but when Muniment spoke, after the interval, it 
was not to carry on the allusion 

‘Of course you think me very plain, very rude.’ 

‘ Certainly, you have not such a nice address as Hya- 
cinth,’ the Princess rejoined, not desiring, on her side, to 
evade the topic. ‘But that is given to very few,’ she 
added , ‘ and I don’t know that pretty manners are exactly 
what we are working for ’ 

‘ Ay, it won’t be very endearing when we cut down a 
few allowances,’ said Muniment ‘But I want to please 
you , I want to be as much as possible like Hyacinth,’ he 
went on. 

‘That is not the way to please me. I don’t forgive 
him , he’s very silly ’ 

‘ Ah, don’t say that , he’s a Little bnck ! ’ Muniment 
exclaimed 

‘ He’s a dear fellow, with extraordinary qualities, but so 
deplorably conventional’ 

‘Yes, talking about taking things seriously — he takes 
them seriously,’ remarked Muniment. 

‘ Has he ever told you his life?’ asked the Princess 

‘ He hasn’t required to tell me I’ve seen a good bit 
of if 

‘Yes, but I mean before you knew him.’ 

Muniment reflected a moment ‘ His birth, and his 
poor mother ? I think it was Rosy told me about that’ 

‘And, pray, how did she know ?’ 

‘Ah, when you come to the way Rosy knows 1' said 
Muniment, laughing ‘She doesn’t like people m that 
predicament She thinks we ought all to be finely bom.’ 

Then they agree, for so does poor Hyacinth. Phe 
-Princess hesitated an instant , then she said, as if with a 
quick effort, ‘ I want to ask you something Have you had 

a visit from Mr Vetch?’ 

The old gentleman who fiddles? No, he has never 
done me that honour ’ 

‘It was because I prevented him, then I told him to 
‘cave it to me.’ 

To leave whatj now?* Muniment looked at her in 
Placid perplexity 
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He is in great distress about Hyacinth — about the 
danger he runs You know what I mean.’ 

Yes, I know what you mean,’ Muniment replied, 
s owly. ‘ But what does he know about it ? I thought it 
was supposed to be a deadly secret > 

pect^° ^ 1S C * 0esn,t know anything; he only sus- 


‘ How do you know, then V 

The Princess hesitated again. ‘Oh, Pm like Rosy— I 
n out. Mr Vetch, as I suppose you are aware, has 
nown Hyacinth all his life ; he takes a most affectionate 
m erest m him. He believes there is something hanging 

Ttf 1 x> im ’ anC * wants to be turned off, to be stopped ’ 
e nncess paused at this, but her visitor made no re- 
sponse, and she continued : ‘ He was going to see you, to 
eg you to do something, to interfere ; he seemed to think 

bin- y° U i P 1 0wer ’ ln suc h a matter, would be very great, 

, as tell you, I requested him, as a particular favour 
to me, to let you alone.’ 

What favour would it be to you?’ Muniment asked 

wpro ^ ou ^ £ lve me the satisfaction of feeling that you 
were not worried * 


of thi<^ nimei | lt a PP earec ^ struck with the cunous inadequacy 
broke anataon > considering what was at stake , he 
of von u ° a ] au §b and remarked, ‘ That was considerate 

‘Tt’ w eyon ever y thm g * 

piece T !? ot meant as consideration for you; it was a 
announcement- 11 The Princess > having made this 

walking to th ’ ^ . erec * U P ber gloves and turned away, 
arranging h e c h lm ney-piece, where she stood a moment 
was decorat^ onnet ' n bbons in the mirror with which it 
curiosity 6 Muniment watched her with evident 
agitation anH his inaccessibility to nervous 

her, he was °f tae sce P tlca * theories he entertained about 
a feeling 0 f n ° ^ ro °^ a gamst her general faculty of creating 
those who SUS P ense > a tension of interest, on the part of 
ments, but nb S ° 1 Cla ^ ed WIth her He followed her rnove- 
he could onl ^ ^ dl< ^ n,<: follow her calculations, so that 
suddenly } 1 lstea more attentively when she inquired 

you know why I asked you to come and see 
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me? Do you know why I went to see your sister? It 
was all a plan,’ said the Princess 

‘ We hoped it was just an ordinary humane, social im- 
pulse,’ the young man returned 

‘It was humane, it was even social, but it was not 
ordinary I wanted to save Hyacinth ’ 

‘ To save him ? ’ 

‘I wanted to be able to talk with you just as I am 
talking now ’ 

‘That was a fine idea ! ’ Muniment exclaimed, ingenu- 
ously 

‘I have an exceeding, a quite inexpressible, regard for 
him. I have no patience with some of his opinions, and 
that is why I permitted myself to say just now that he is 
s % But, after all, the opinions of our friends are not 
what we love them for, and therefore I don’t see why they 
should be what we hate them for Hyacinth Robinson’s 
nature is singularly generous and his intelligence very fine, 
though there are some things that he muddles up You 
just now expressed strongly your own regard for him , there- 
fore we ought to be perfectly agreed. Agreed, I mean, 
about getting him out of his scrape ’ 

Muniment had the air of a man who felt that he must 
consider a little before he assented to these successive 
propositions , it being a limitation of his intellect that he 
could not respond without understanding After a moment 
he answered, referring to the Princess’s last remark, in 
which the others appeared to culminate, and at the same 
time shaking his head a little and smiling, ‘ His scrape isn’t 

important’ 

‘ You thought it was when you got him into it ’ 

‘I thought it would give him pleasure,’ said Muniment 

‘That’s not a r eas on for letting people do what isn’t 
good for them ’ 

‘ I wasn’t thinking so much about what would be good 
’°r him as about what would be bad for some others. He 
can do as he likes.’ 

‘That’s easy to say They must be persuaded not to 
^ upon him.’ 

‘ Persuade them, then, dear madam.’ 
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1 How can I persuade them ? If I could, I wouldn’t 
have approached you I have no influence, and even if I 

had my motives would be suspected. You are the one to 
interpose * 

^ Shall I tell them he funks it?’ Muniment asked. 
t ^- e doesn’t — he doesn’t 1 ’ exclaimed the Princess. 
t w Bat ground, then, shall I put it ? ' 

( them he has changed his opinions ’ 

Vouldnt that be rather like denouncing him as a 
traitor, and doing it hypocritically ? ’ 
t them then it’s simply my wish.’ 

That won’t do you much good,’ Muniment said, with 
his natural laugh 

want/^ 2t ^ Ut me * n danger? That’s exactly what I 

Yes , but as I understand you, you want to suffer for 
f. 6 f’ ° ot b y them You are very fond of Robinson , 
0 J* 1 " be °therwise,’ the young man went on. ‘But 

Lr remember that, m the line you have chosen, 

• m „ s our natural ties, our timidities, our shrink- 

n;nico j , , 13 v< ?* ce Bad become low and grave, and he 
attar} - a J* e ’ wb ile the Princess’s deep and lovely eyes, 
she wa? 6 rr em3e ^ ves to his face, showed that in an instant 
now sq if u 6Cted ^ ^Bis imwonted adjuration. He spoke 
are as notV Were Ber seriously. ‘ All those things 

service.’ D ^’ mus t never weigh a feather beside our 

^ ° n her S ' 0Ves - ‘ Y ° U ’ re 3 

*m t ’!, Wh , at Ros y tells me.’ 

‘Dn y w° nt - y ° U do 11 yonrself?’ 

yacmth’s job? Because it’s better 


own.’ 


to do my 


‘I^do^ 5 ^ 3 W ^ at 15 y° ur own?’ 
serenity and J cn ® w> sa ^d Paul Muniment, with perfect 
‘ Have“f °t natUre - ‘ I expect to be instructed.’ 
‘Ah, 20 oatl >. like Hyacinth?’ 

young man m ’ , e oatlls 1 1 don’t tell,’ said the 

‘Oh, y ir t . p . 

* * 1 the Princess murmured, with an 
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ambiguous cadence. She appeared to dismiss the ques- 
tion, but to suggest at the same tame that he was very 
abnormal. This imputation was further conveyed by the 
next words she uttered * And can you see a dear friend 
whirled away like that ? ’ 

At this, for the first time, Paul Muniment exhibited a 
certain lmtation. ‘You had better leave my dear friend 
to me.’ 

The Princess, with her eyes still fixed upon turn, gave a 
long, soft sigh. ‘ Well, then, shall we go ? ’ 

Muniment took up his hat again, but he made no move- 
ment toward the door ‘ If you did me the honour to seek 
my acquaintance, to ask me to come and see you, only in 
order to say what you have just said about Hyacinth, per- 
haps we needn’t carry out the form of going to the place 
you proposed. Wasn’t this only your pretext ? ’ 

" I believe you art afraid I ’ the Princess exclaimed , but 
m spite of her exclamation the pair presently went out of 
the house They quitted the door together, after having 
stood on the step for a moment, looking up and down, 
apparently for a cab So far as the darkness, which was 
now complete, permitted the prospect to be scanned, there 
was no such vehicle within hail They turned to the left, 
and after a walk of several minutes, during which they 
were engaged in small, dull by-streets, emerged upon a 
more populous way, where there were lighted shops and 
omnibuses and the evident chance of a hansom. Here 
they paused again, and very soon an empty hansom passed, 
and, at a sign, pulled up near them Meanwhile, it should 
be recorded, they had been followed, at an interval, by a 
cautious figure, a person who, m Madeira Crescent^ when 
they came out of the house, was stationed on the other side 
of the street, at a considerable distance. When they 
appeared he retreated a little, still however keeping them 
“i sight When they moved away he moved m the same 
direction, watching them but maintaining his distance. 
He drew nearer, seemingly because he could not control 
his eagerness, as they turned into Westboume Grove, and 
during the minute they stood there he was exposed to 
rec °gnition by the Princess if she had happened to turn 
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her head In the event of her having felt such an impulse 
she would have discovered, in the lamplight, that her noble 
husband was hovering m her rear. But the Princess was 
otherwise occupied , she failed to see that at one moment 
e came so close as to suggest that he had an intention of 
addressing himself to the couple The reader scarcely 
needs to be informed that his real intention was to satisfy 
lmse as to the kind of person his wife was walking with, 
e time allowed him for this research was brief, especially 
aS G /i P erceive d> more rapidly than he sometimes per- 
ceive t mgs, that they were looking for a vehicle and that 
wi its assistance they would pass out of his range — a reflec- 
lon w ic caused him to give half his attention to the 
ousmess of hailing any second cab which should come that 
J , ere 3X6 P^ts of London m which you may never 
o i a Ca at a ^ J hut there are none in which you may see 
^ : ° ne J ln accor( ^ ance with which fortunate truth Prince 
sonn I ^c SS fi ma WaS a ^ le t0 wave his stlclc to g°°d purpose as 
Behmrl 6 tW ° °^J ects °f his pursuit had rattled away 
seen Tn n ° W ’ m t ^ ie S^iom, he had no fear of being 
another 1 S n } ore ^han an instant he had jumped into 
exclamahn 1130 ^ 5 ! ? ^ nver °f which accompanied the usual 

^ ZT vZf 'A* ' ’ WIth a ^ amused grunt 
hissed ai- Kim thought eminently British, after he had 
by no menm ’ t ^ le ^° 0 ^’ expressively, and in a manner 

‘ Follow, follow “ foUcivI ° [ * at natlonaht 5'> the m J uncUoD ’ 
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An hour after the Princess had left the house with Paul 
Muniment, Madame Grandoni came down to supper, a 
meal of which she partook, m gloomy solitude, in the little 
back parlour She had pushed away her plate, and sat 
motionless, staring at the crumpled cloth, with her hands 
folded on the edge of the table, when she became aware 
that a gentleman had been ushered into the drawing-room 
and was standing before the fire in an attitude of discreet 


expectancy At the same moment the maid-servant ap- 
proached the old lady, remarking with bated breath, ‘ The 
Prince, the Prince, mum 1 It’s you he ’ave asked for, 
mum 1 ’ Upon this, Madame Grandoni called out to the 
visitor from her place, addressed him as her poor illustrious 
■nend and bade him come and give her his arm. He 
obeyed with solemn alacrity, and conducted her into the 
front room, near the fire He helped her to arrange her 
self in her armchair and to gather her shawl about her, 
men he seated himself near her and remained with his 
dismal eyes bent upon her After a moment she said, 
Tell me something about Rome The grass in Villa 
orghese must already be thick with flowers ’ 

I would have brought you some, if I had thought,’ he 
answered Then he turned his gaze about the room 
^es, you m ay well ask, in such a black little hole as this, 
y^wife should not live here,’ he added 
. Ab> my dear friend, for all that she’s your wife ! ' the 
° ml?™ 311 ^o^tmed 

a h h . e ■ Pnnce sprang up in sudden, passionate agitation, 
^ n d then she saw that the rigid quietness with which he 
of ti Corne m to the room and greeted her was only an effort 
hls g°od manners He was really trembling with excite- 
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ment. ‘ It is true — it is true 1 She has lovers — she has 
lovers i ’ he broke out ‘ I have seen it with my eyes, and 
I have come here to know ! * 

I don t know what you have seen, but your coming 
here to know will not have helped you much Besides, if 
you have seen, you know for yourself At any rate, I have 
ceased to be able to tell you.’ 

You are afraid — you are afraid * ’ cried the visitor, 
with a wild accusatory gesture 

Madame Grandoni looked up at him with slow specula- 

10n j ^ down and be tranquil, very tranquil I have 
ceased to pay attention— I take no heed.’ 

( -p, ? e 1) I do, then/ said the Prince, subsiding a little. 

on t you know she has gone out to a house, m a horrible 
quarter, with a man ? ’ 

) \ tbmk * hl S hl y probable, dear Prince.’ 
i J 1 wbo ls be ? That’s what I want to discover.’ 
ow can I tell you ? I haven’t seen him.’ 

‘ n 6 i 0 , 0ke< ^ at ber a moment, with his distended eyes 
yoif? 1 ’ a 15 ^ at kmd to me, when I have counted on 

^ am not k md an y more ; it’s not a question of 
t rp., am angry as angry, almost, as you ’ 

, T ben why d °n’t you watch her, eh ? ’ 

Madam m ^ 1 her 1 am It; ’ s Wlth myself,’ said 

Madame Gmndonj, meditatively. 

{ ^bor becoming so indifferent, do you mean?’ 

‘ThanV n°T aty ’ for staying in the house ’ 

But what ,1 j ’ you are stld ^ ere ’ or I couldn’t have come 
‘ She micrht °f tbe -Pnncess < ’ the visitor exclaimed 

‘ eT th a ast hve ln a raanner befitting * 
was too cosV^’shTcried 11 ^ ^ L ° ndon you thou S ht lt 

wrong, a m oment ‘Whatever she does is 

went on. ec ause it’s so bad that you must go ? ’ he 

slowly, impressufely°°^ 1S ^ said Madame Grandom, 

this one ’ * ? ^- e was ln the house nearly an hour, 
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‘ In the house ? In what house ? ’ 

‘Here, where you sit. I saw him go in, and when he 
came out it was after a long time, with her ’ 

‘ And where were you, meanwhile ? ’ 

Again Prince Casamassima hesitated ‘I was on the 
other side of the street When they came out I followed 
them. It was more than an hour ago ’ 

‘ Was it for that you came to London ? ’ 

‘ Ah, what I came for ! To put myself m hell ! ’ 

‘You had better go back to Rome,’ said Madame 
Grandom. 

‘ Of course I will go back, but if you will tell me who 
this one is 1 How can j ou be ignorant, dear friend, when 
he comes freely in and out of the house where I have to 
watch, at the door, for a moment that I can snatch ? He 
was not the same as the other’ 

‘ As the other?’ 

‘ Doubtless there are fifty 1 I mean the little one whom 
I met in the other house, that Sunday afternoon ’ 

‘I sit in my room almost always now,’ said the old 
woman ‘ I only come down to eat’ 

‘ Dear lady, it would be better if you would sit here,’ 
the Pnnce remarked. 

‘ Better for whom ? ’ 

‘I mean that if you did not withdraw yourself you could 
at least answer my questions.’ 

‘Ah, but I have not the slightest desire to answer them,’ 
Madame Grandom replied. ‘You must remember that I 
am not here as your spy ’ 

‘ No,’ said the Prince, in a tone of extreme and simple 
melancholy ‘If you had given me more information I 
should not have been obliged to come here myself I 
arrived in London only this morning, and this evening I 
spent two hours walking up and down opposite the house, 
Mce a groom waiting for his master to come back from a 
ride. I wanted a personal impression. It was so that I 
saw him come in He is not a gentleman — not even like 
some of the strange ones here ’ 

‘ I think he is Scotch,’ remarked Madame Grandom, 

‘Ah, then, you have seen him ? ’ 
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1 No, but I have heard him. He speaks very loud — the 
floors of this house are not built as we build in Italy — and 
his voice is the same that I have heard in the people of 
that country Besides, she has told me — some things He 
is a chemist’s assistant.’ 


£ A chemist’s assistant? Santo Dio I And the ( other one, 
a year ago — more than a year ago — was a bookbinder ’ 

‘ Oh, the bookbinder i ’ murmured Madame Grandoni 
And does she associate with no people of good? Has 
she no other society ? ’ 

For me to tell you more, Prince, you must wait till I 
am free,’ said the old lady 

‘ How do you mean, free ? ’ 

I must choose I must either go away — and then I 
can tell you what I have seen — or if I stay here I must 
hold my tongue ’ 

But if you go away you will have seen nothing,’ the 
Prince objected 

Ah, plenty as it is — more than I ever expected to 1 ’ 
e rince clasped his hands together m tremulous 
supp iance , but at the same time he smiled, as if to con- 
| e ’ t0 corrupt ‘ Dearest friend, you torment my 
nr. of 1 y ^ ^ 0tI W1 ^ tell me this, I will never ask you 
pTq more Where did they go? For the love of 

God, what is that house?’ 

Im * k novv [ nothmg of their houses,’ she returned, with an 
impatient shrug 

no anqwf n ^ ere are °tbers — there are many ? ’ She made 
kerchie/^ Tj t Sat broodln oi Wlt b her chin in her protrusive 
tone W 1 a, u Gr y isltor presently continued, in a soft, earnest 
cut and ec, b ^ autlful Italian distinctness, as if his lips 
into auirl/ Ve u 16 sound ’ while his fine fingers quivered 
black^ bu^i em P basislng gestures, ‘The street is small and 
it is at the 1S ^ tbe streets It has no importance , 

twenty minutes °th ** t ndleSS lmbro S h o They drove for 
They went * ’ , then they sto PP e d their cab and got out 

were many tu ™^ 6 ^ 0 * 1 f ° 0t SOme mmutes more There 
me it was verv seemed t0 know them well For 

^ay so far beht i r° f C ° UrSe 1 alS ° g0t OUt ’ 1 had t0 
ucmna close against the houses Chiffinch 
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Street, N E — that was the name,’ the Prince continued, 
pronouncing the word with difficulty, ‘and the house is 
number 32— I looked at that after they went in It’s a 
very bad house — worse than this, but it has no sign of a 
chemist, and there ire no shops in the street They rang 
the bell— only once, though they trailed a long time, it 
seemed to me, at least, that they did not touch it again 
It was several minutes before the door was opened , and 
that was a bad time for me, because as they stood there 
they looked up and down Fortunately >ou know the air 
of this place I I saw no light in the house — not even after 
they went in. Who let them enter I couldn’t tell I 
waited nearly half an hour, to see how long they would 
stay and what they would do on coming out, then, at last, 
my impatience brought me here, for to know she was 
absent made me hope I might see you While I was 
there two persons went in — two men, together, smoking, 
who looked like artisti (I didn’t see them near), but no one 
came out. I could see the) took their cigars — and you can 
fancy what tobacco ! — into the presence of the Princess 
Formerly,’ pursued Madame Grandom’s visitor, with a 
touching attempt at a jocular treatment of this point, 
‘she never tolerated smoking — never mine, at least. Tie 
street is very quiet — very few people pass Now what is 
the house? Is it where that man lives?’ he asked, almost 


in a whisper 

He had been encouraged by her consenting, in spite o 
her first protests, to listen to him — he could see she was 
listening, and he was still more encouraged when, after a 
moment, she answered his question by a question of her 
own. ‘ Did you cross the river to go there? I know that 
he lives over the water ’ , .. 

‘ Ah, no, it was not in that part I tried to ask the 
cabman who brought me back to explain to me what it is 
called , but I couldn’t make him understand. They have 
" eav y minds,’ the Prince declared. Then he pursued, 
drawing a little closer to his hostess, ‘But what were they 
d °mg there ? Why did she go with him ? ’ 

‘l hey are plotting There ! ’ said Madame Grandom 
You mean a secret society, a band of revolutionis 
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murderers? Caj>tsco bene — that is not new to me. But 
perhaps they only pretend it's for that,’ added the Prince. 

* Only pretend ? Why should they pretend ? That is 
not Christina’s way.’ 

‘ There are other possibilities/ the Prince observed. 

1 Oh, of course, when your wife goes away with strange 
men, in the dark, to far-away houses, you can think any- 
thing you like, and I have nothing to say to your thoughts. 
I have my own, but they are my own affair, and I shall not 
undertake to defend Christina, for she is indefensible. 
When she does the things she does, she provokes, she 
myites, the worst construction ; there let it rest, save for 
this one remark, which I will content myself with making 
she were a licentious woman she would not behave as 
s e does now, she would not expose herself to irresistible 
interpretations; the appearance of everything would be 
goo and proper. I simply tell you what I believe If I 
e eved that what she is doing concerned you alone, I 
snould say nothing about it— at least sitting here. But it 
concerns others, it concerns every one, so I will open my 

mout at last She has gone to that house to break up 
society * 

£ nv. k rea k xt U P> yes, as she has wanted before?’ 

’ mo 1 re ^ an before * She is very much entangled, 
i as r ^ atl °ns with people who are watched by the 
r ^ las not me, but I have perceived it by 

simply living with her’ 

the^okce ?^ aSamaSSlma stareck ‘And is she watched by 


nnlirp £ an t - te ^ y° u > is very possible — except that the 
police here is not like that of other conntnes.* 

Mariams ^ore stupid,’ said the Prince He gazed at 
‘ Will k ranc ^ oni W1 *h a flush of shame on his face, 
of alL’ nn ^ ^ t0 scandal ? It would be the worst 


tired^T 1 the°r!m 1 C ^ ance ~ the chance that she will get 
come before that * ^ remarked * * 0nl y the scandal may 

‘ No shf^c^ 13 the devi V said the Prince, solemnly 
° devil, because she wishes to do good ’ 
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‘ What good did she ever wish to do to me ? ’ the Italian 
demanded, with glowing eyes 

Madame G random shook her head very sadly ‘You 
can do no good, of any kind, to each other Each on your 
own side, you must be quiet 

‘ How can I be quiet when I hear of such infamies ? ’ 
Prince Casamassima got up, in his violence, and, in a tone 
which caused his companion to burst into a short, incon- 
gruous laugh as soon as she heard the words, exclaimed, 

‘ She shall not break up society ! ’ 

‘No, she will bore herself before the trick is played 
Make up your mind to that’ 

‘ That is what I expected to find — that the caprice was 
over She has passed through so many follies ’ 

‘Give her time — give her tune,’ replied Madame 
Grandom. 

‘Time to drag my name into an assize court? Those 
people are robbers, incendiaries, murderers 1 ’ 

‘You can say nothing to me about them that I haven’t 
said to her ’ 

‘And how does she defend herself?’ 

‘ Defend herself? Did you ever hear Christina do that ? ’ 
Madame Grandom asked ‘ The only thing she says to me 
“ Don’t be afraid , I promise you by all that’s sacred that 
you shan’t suffer ” She speaks as if she had it all m her 
hands. That is very well. No doubt I’m a selfish old 
woman, but, after all, one has a heart for others. 

‘ And so have I, I think I may pretend,’ said the Prince 
You tell me to give her time, and it is certain that she will 
take it, whether I give it or not But I can at least stop 
filing her money By heaven, it’s my duty, as an honest 
man’ 

‘ She tells me that as it is you don’t give her much ’ 
‘Much, dear lady? It depends on what you call so 
Ws enough to make all these scoundrels flock around her ’ 
‘They are not all scoundrels, any more than she is 
That 13 the s trance part of it,’ said the old woman, with a 

wear y sigh 

‘But this fellow, the chemist— to-night— what do you 

call him ? ’ 
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‘She has spoken to me of him as a most estimable 
young man ’ 

‘ But she thinks it’s estimable to blow us all up/ the 
Prince returned ‘ Doesn’t he take her money ? ’ 

‘I don’t know what he takes. But there are some 
things — heaven forbid one should forget them * The 
misery of London is something fearful ’ 

‘ Che Tjuole ? There is misery everywhere/ returned the 
Prince ‘ It is the will of God. Ci vuoP pazienza l And 
in this country does no one give alms ? ’ 

‘ Every one, I believe But it appears that it is not 
enough.’ 

The Prince said nothing for a moment ; this statement 
of Madame Grandom’s seemed to present difficulties The 
solution, however, soon suggested itself, it was expressed 
in the inquiry, ‘What will you have m a country which has 
not the true faith ? ’ 

Ah, the true faith is a great thing ; but there is suffering 
even in countnes that have it ’ 

Evidentemente But it helps suffering to be borne, and, 
ater, it makes it up , whereas here ! . ’ said the old 

a ys visitor, with a melancholy smile ‘ If I may speak of 

lfc 1S t0 me ’ * n m y circum stances, a support ’ 
hat is good/ said Madame Grandom 

, Stooc ^ before her, resting his eyes for a moment on 
e oor ‘And the famous Cholto — Godfrey Gerald — * 
does he come no more ? ’ 

k im } h ay en t seen him for months, and know nothing about 


c hemists and the bookbinders, eh?’ 

asked the Prince 

‘ ^ 1 ’ ! twa ^^ ew ^°h rs t brought them — to gratify your wife ’ 

Nnw if ^ ave turned him out, then, that is very well 
Now ,f o n i y some one cou]d ^ {hem Qut , , 

aspetta 1 ’ said the old woman 

Then tv» a 1S iD Ver ^ §°od advice, but to follow it isn’t amusing’ 

something ^ ‘ Y ° U aIluded > ^ USt n0W > 35 *° 

whom I met , n ^ ar ’ to ^ uel giovane, the young artisan 
has he nairi n, 6 ot ^ er house Is he also estimable, or 
Paid the P^alty of his crimes ? » 
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‘He his paid the penalty, but I don’t know of what I 
have nothing bad to tell you of him, except that I think 
Ins star is on the wane. 1 

‘ Pavenno ! ’ the Prince exclaimed 
‘That is exactly the manner in which I addressed him 
the first time I saw him I didn’t know how it would 
happen, but I felt that it would happen somehow It has 
happened through his changing his opinions He has now 
the same idea as you — ci vuol‘ pazienza ’ 

‘The Pnnce listened with the same expression of 
wounded eagerness, the same parted lips and excited eyes, 
to every added fact that dropped from Madame Grandom’s 
hps. ‘That, at least, is more honest Then he doesn’t go 
to Chiffinch Street?’ 

‘ I don’t know about Chiffinch Street , but it would be 
my impression that he doesn’t go anywhere that Christina 
and the other one — the Scotchman — go together But 
these are delicate matters,’ the old woman pursued. 

They seemed much to interest her interlocutor Do 
you mean that the Scotchman is — what shall I call it ? his 


successor ? ’ 

For a moment Madame Grandom made no reply I 
think that this case is different. But I don’t understand , 
it was the other, the little one, who helped her to know the 
Scotchman ’ 

‘ And now they have quarrelled— about my wife ? It is 
all tremendously edifying I ’ the Prince exclaimed 

‘ I can’t tell you, and shouldn’t have attempted it, on y 
that Assunta talks to me ’ 

‘I wish she would talk to me,’ said the Pnnce, wistfully 
‘Ah, my friend, if Christina were to find you getting at 
her servants ! ’ . „ 

‘ How could it be worse for me than it is now ? How 
ever, I don’t know why I speak as if I cared, forldon t 
care any more. I have given her up It is finished 
‘ I am glad to hear it,’ said Madame Grandom, gravely 
‘ You yourself made the distinction, perfectly So long 
as she endeavoured only to injure me, and in my private 
capacity, I could condone, I could wait, I could hope. 
But since she has so recklessly thrown herself into the most 
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criminal undertakings, since she lifts her hand with a deter- 
mined purpose, as you tell me, against the most sacred 
institutions — it is too much ; ah, yes, it is too much ! She 
may go her way; she is no wife of mine Not another 
penny of mine shall go into her pocket, and into that of 
the wretches who prey upon her, who have corrupted her ’ 
‘Dear Prmce, I think you are right And yet I am 
sorry ' ’ sighed the old woman, extending her hand for 
assistance to nse from her chair ‘ If she becomes really 
poor, it will be much more difficult for me to leave her. 
This is not poverty, and not even a good imitation of it, as 
she would like it to be But what will be said of me if 
having remained with her through so much of her splendour, 
I turn away from her the moment she begins to want ? ’ 

1 Dear lady, do you ask that to make me relent ? ’ the 
Prince inquired, after an hesitation 

‘Not in the least, for whatever is said and whatever 
you do, there is nothing for me in decency, at present, but 
to pack my trunk Judge, by the way I have tattled ’ 

‘ If you will stay on, she shall have everything/ The 
Prince spoke in a very low tone, with a manner that betrayed 
t e shame he felt at his attempt at bribery 

Madame Grandom gave him an astonished glance and 
moved away from him ‘What does that mean? I 
thought you didn’t care ’ 


know not what explanation of his inconsequence her 
companion would have given her if at that moment the 
oor of the room had not been pushed open to permit the 
entrance of Hyacmth Robinson. He stopped short on 
perceiving that Madame Grandom had a visitor, but before 
e a time to say anything the old lady addressed him 
wi a certain curtness ‘Ah, you don’t fall well, the 
Princess isn’t at home ’ 

. was mentioned to me, but I ventured to come m 

he add^H U> ^ ^ ^ ave done before,’ Hyacmth replied Then 

I was not talA? 1 ! WCre retreatm S> ‘ 1 be g many Pardons 

‘ Mv ^ at y ° U Were not a ^ one ’ 

GrandonT^nr ^ ^ 0m ^’ but * am g°mg too/ said Madame 

falling to pieces mU TK t0 my r00m — 1 3X0 aU 

P es Therefore kindly excuse me ’ 
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Hyacinth had had time to recognise the Prince, and this 
nobleman paid him the same compliment, as was proved 
by his asking of Madame Grandom, m a rapid aside, in 
Italian, ‘Isn’t it the bookbinder?’ 

‘ Stcuro,' said the old lady, while Hyacinth, murmuring 
a regret that he should find her indisposed, turned back to 
the door 

‘One moment — one moment, I pray!’ the Prince 
interposed, raising his hand persuasively and looking at 
him with an unexpected, exaggerated smile ‘ Please intro- 
duce me to the gentleman,’ he added, m English, to Madame 
Grandom. 

She manifested no surprise at the request — she had none 
left, apparently, for anything — but pronounced the name of 
Prince Casamassima, and then added, for Hyacinth’s benefit, 

‘ He knows who you are.’ 

‘ Will you permit me to keep you a very little minute ? ’ 
the Pnnce continued, addressing the other visitor, after 
which he remarked to Madame Grandom, ‘I will- speak 
with him a little. It is perhaps not necessary that we 
should incommode you, if you do not wish to stay ’ 

She had for a moment, as she tossed off a satirical little 
laugh, a return of her ancient drollery ‘ Remember that if 
you talk long she may come back ! Yes, yes, I will go 
upstairs Fcltcissima notte, stgnon / ’ She took her way to 
the door, which Hyacinth, considerably bewildered, held 
open for her 

The reasons for which Prince Casamassima wished to 
converse with him were mysterious , nevertheless, he was 
about to close the door behind Madame Grandom, as a 
sign that he was at the service of her companion. At this 
moment the latter extended again a courteous, remonstrant 
hand. ‘After all, as my visit is finished and as yours 
comes to nothing, might we not go out? 

‘Certamly, I will go with you,’ said Hyacinth. He 
spoke with an instinctive stiffness, in spite of the Prince s 
queer affability, and in spite also of the fact that he felt 
sorry for the nobleman, to whose countenance Madame 
Grandom’s last injunction, uttered m English, had brought 
a deep and painful blush It is needless to go into the 
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question of what Hyacinth, face to face with an aggrieved 
husband, may have had on his conscience, but he assumed, 
naturally enough, that the situation might be grave, though 
indeed the Prince’s manner was, for the moment, incongru- 
ously conciliatory Hyacinth invited his new acquaintance 
to pass, and in a minute they were in the street together 
‘ Do you go here — do you go there ? ’ the Pnnce in- 
quired, as they stood a moment before the house ‘ If you 
will permit, I will take the same direction.’ On Hyacinth’s 
answering that it was indifferent to him the Prince said, 
turning to the nght, ‘Well, then, here, but slowly, if that 
pleases you, and only a little way ’ His English was far 
from perfect, but his errors were mainly errors of pronuncia- 
tion, and Hyacinth was struck with his effort to express 
himself very distinctly, so that in intercourse with a little 


representative of the British populace his foreignness should 
not put him at a disadvantage Quick as he was to per- 
ceive and appreciate, Hyacinth noted how a certain quality 
of breeding that was m his companion enabled him to com- 
pass that coolness, and he mentally applauded his success 
in a difficult feat Difficult he judged it because it seemed 
to him that the purpose for which the Prince wished to 
speak to him was one which must require a deal of explana- 
ion, an it was a sign of training to explain adequately, m 
a orei 0 n tongue, especially if one were agitated, to a person 
n ^ S< i CIa ^ P os ^ i0n very different from one’s own. Hya- 
‘ n , kn f' v what the Prmce’s estimate of his importance 
ust be (he could have no illusions as to the character of 
fnlk?™? e hlswife received), but while he heard him care- 
him^pif V, ° rd a f ter the other he was able to smile to 
ihat J . hl f , needless Precautions Hyacinth reflected 
[onm.p P lnc h he could have encountered him in his own 
Italian v n U L ln p ^ ls sta ^ at Venice he had picked up an 
sou - the p ary <Wlth Madam * Grandom I spoke of 
lion" ^ lnce announced, dispassionately, as they walked 
1 that' is uk 6 t d "Jf a thln S that interested me,’ he added, 
de^min" tW k Wlth you ’ Hyacinth said nothing, 

1 Ud hints *lf Sllence than m any other fashion he 

UicjouhawH 1 S dls P os:d his interlocutor ‘She told 
langed you have no more the same opinions ’ 
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‘ 1 he same opinions ? ’ 

‘About the arrangement of society You desire no 
more the assassination of the rich ’ 

‘ I never desired any such thing ! ’ said Hyacinth, in- 
dignantly 

1 Oh, if you have changed, you can confess,’ the Prince 
rejoined, in an encouraging tone. ‘ It is very good for 
some people to be rich It would not be right for all to be 
poor ’ 

‘It would be pleasant if all could be rich,’ Hyacinth 
suggested 

‘Yes, but not by stealing and shooting ’ 

‘ No, not by stealing and shooting I never desired 
that ’ 

‘Ah, no doubt she was mistaken. But to-day you think 
we must have patience,’ the Prince went on, ns if he hoped 
very much that Hyacinth would allow this valuable convic- 
tion to be attributed to him. ‘ That is also my view ’ 

‘ Oh, yes, we must have patience,’ said Hyacinth, who 
was now smiling to himself in the dark. 

They had by this time reached the end of the little 
Crescent, where the Prince paused under the street lamp 
He considered Hyacinth’s countenance for a moment by 
'ts help, and then he pronounced, ‘ If I am not mistaken, 
you know very well the Princess ’ 

Hyacinth hesitated a moment ‘She has been very 
kind to me.’ 

' She is my wife — perhaps you know ’ 

Again Hyacinth hesitated, but after a moment he 
replied, < She has told me that she is mamed ’ As soon 
33 he had spoken these words he thought them idiotic. 

You mean you would not know if she had not told 
y°u, I suppose Evidently, there is nothing to show it. 
You can think if that is agreeable to me ’ 

‘Oh, I can’t think, I can’t judge,’ said Hyacinth 
‘You are right— that is impossible’ I he Prince stood 
before his companion, and in the pale gaslight the latter 
saw more of his face. It had an unnatural expression, a 
look of wasted anxiety, the eyes seemed to glitter, and 
Hyacinth conceived the unfortunate nobleman to be 
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feverish and ill He continued in a moment : ‘ Of course 
you think it strange — my conversation. X want you to tell 
me something ’ 

£ I am afraid you are very unwell/ said Hyacinth 
‘Yes, I am unwell; but I shall be better if you will tell 
me. It is because you have come back to good ideas — 
that is why I ask you ’ 

A sense that the situation of the Princess’s husband was 
really pitiful, that at any rate he suffered and was helpless, 
that he was a gentleman and even a person who would 
never have done any great harm — a perception of these 
appealing truths came into Hyacinth’s heart, and stirred 
there a desire to be kind to him, to render him any service 
that, in reason, he might ask. It appeared to Hyacinth 
that he must be pretty sick to ask any service at all, but 
that was his own affair ‘ If you would like me to see you 
safely home, I will do that,’ our young man remarked , and 
even while he spoke he was struck with the oddity of his 
being already on such friendly terms with a person whom 
he had hitherto supposed to be the worst enemy of the 
rarest of women He found himself unable to consider the 
Prince with resentment 

This personage acknowledged the civility of his offer 
with a slight inclination of his high slimness ‘I am 
very much obliged to you, but I will not go home. 

will not go home till I know this — to what house she 
has^gone. Will you tell me that?’ 
c what house ? ’ Hyacinth repeated 
She has gone with a person whom you know Madame 
^random told me that He is a Scotch chemist’ 
t cotc h chemist ? 5 Hyacmth stared. 

T ' t- S r W ^ lem myself — . two hours, three hours, ago 
is en, sten , I will He very clear/ said the Prince, laying 
is ore nger on the other hand with an explanatory 
hav vf came to that house — this one, where we 

i r,? ^ mean — and stayed there a long time I was 

S street — I have passed my day m the street r 
them ’ me ° Ut to S et her, and I watched them, I followed 

Hyacinth had listened with wonder, and even with 
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suspense , the Prince's manner gave an air of such import- 
ance, such mystery, to what he had to relate. But at this 
he broke out ‘This is not my business — I can’t hear it! 
/ don’t watch, I don’t follow ’ 

The Prince stared a moment, m surprise, then he 
rejoined, more quickly than he had spoken yet, * But they 
went to a house where they conspire, where they prepare 
horrible acts. How can you like that? ' 

1 How do you know it, sir ? ’ Hyacinth inquired, gravely 
‘ It is Madame Grandom who has told me.’ 

‘ Why, then, do you ask me ? ’ 

‘Because I am not sure, I don't think she knows. 
I want to know more, to be sure of what is done in that 
house Does she go there only for the revolution,’ the 
Prince demanded, ‘ or does she go there to be alone with 
him?’ 

‘ With him J * The Prince's tone and his excited eyes 
infused a kind of vividness into the suggestion 

‘With the tall man— the chemist They got into a 
hansom together, the house is far away, »n the lost 
quarters.’ 

Hyacinth drew himself together ‘I know nothing 
about the matter, and I don’t care If that is all you wish 
to ask me, we had better separate.’ 

The Prince's face elongated , it seemed to grow paler 
‘Then it is not true that you hate those abominations ! ’ 
Hyacinth hesitated a moment ‘How can you know 
about my opinions ? How can they interest you ? ’ 

The Prince looked at him with sick eyes , he raised 
his arms a moment, a certain distance, and then let them 
dr op at his sides. ‘ I hoped you would help me ’ 

‘When we are in trouble we can’t help each other 
much l ’ our young man exclaimed. But this austere 
reflection was lost upon the Pnnce, who at the moment 
Hyacinth spoke had already turned to look in the direction 
from which they had proceeded, the other end of the 
Crescent, his attention apparently being called thither by 
the sound of a rapid hansom The place was stall and 
empty, and the wheels of this vehicle reverberated The 
Pnnce peered at it through the darkness, and in an instant 
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he cried, under his breath, excitedly, ‘They have come 
back — they have come back 1 Now you can see — yes, the 
two 1 5 The hansom had slackened pace and pulled up ; 
the house before which it stopped was clearly the house 
the two men had lately quitted Hyacinth felt his arm 
seized by the Prince, who, hastily, by a strong effort, drew 
him forward several yards. At this moment a part of the 
agitation that possessed the unhappy Italian seemed to 
pass into his own blood ; a wave of anxiety rushed through 
him — anxiety as to the relations of the two persons who 
had descended from the cab , he had, m short, for several 
instants, a very exact revelation of the state of feeling of a 
jealous husband If he had been told, half an hour before, 
that he was capable of surreptitious peepmgs, in the interest 
of such jealousy, he would have resented the insult , yet he 
allowed himself to be checked by his companion just at 
the nearest point at which they might safely consider the 
proceedings of the couple who alighted It was m fact 
the Princess, accompanied by Paul Muniment Hyacinth 
noticed that the latter paid the cabman, who immediately 
drove away, from his own pocket He stood with the 
Princess for some mmutes at the door of the house — - 
minutes during which Hyacinth felt his heart beat insanely 
ignobly, he couldn’t tell why 

What does he say? what does she say?’ hissed the 
Prince , and when he demanded, the next moment, ‘ Will 
f ^ g< v> m a ^ am ’ or Wld 8° away?’ our sensitive youth 
e t that a voice was given to his own most eager thought 
e pair were talking together, with rapid sequences, and 
as t e door had not yet been opened it was clear that, to 
pro ong the conversation on the steps, the Princess delayed 
o ring. Jt will make three, four, hours he has been with 
her, moaned the Prince. 

ma 7 her fifty hours ' ’ Hyacinth answered, 

t pr T h ’ turnin g away, ashamed of himself 

cmcw u gone va r~ san & ie di Di ° r cned the Prince ’ 
look mg A1 com panion again by the arm and making him 

p,.. that H y acm th saw was the door j'ust closing , 

‘ Is iJT ai ^ Muniment were on the other side of it 
t0r the revolution?’ the trembling nobleman 
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panted. But H>acinth made no answer, he only gazed 
at the dosed door an instant, and then, disengaging hnn 
self, talked straight away, leaving the Itohan n the 
darkness, to direct a great hdpless, futile shake of hrs stick 


at the indifferent house. 



XU 

Hyacinth waited a long time, but when at last Milhcent 
came to the door the splendour of her appearance did 
much to justify her delay. He heard an immense rustling 
on the staircase, accompanied by a creaking of that 
inexpensive structure, and then she brushed forward into 
the narrow, dusky passage where he had been standing for 
a quarter of an hour She looked flushed ; she exhaled a 
strong, cheap perfume , and she instantly thrust her muff, 
a tight, fat, benbboned receptacle, at him, to be held while 
s e adjusted her gloves to her large vulgar hands 
yacinth opened the door — it was so natural an assurnp- 
ion t at they would not be able to talk properly m the 
passage— -and they came out to the low steps, lingering 
m , t “ e y elIow Sunday sunshine A loud ejaculation 
on e eauty of the day broke from Milhcent, though, as 
we now, she was not addicted to facile admirations The 
wmer was not over, but the spring had begun, and the 
smo y ondon air allowed the baffled citizens, by way of a 
c an ge, to see through it The town could refresh its 
reco ections of the sky, and the sky could ascertain the 
geograp ical position of the town The essential dimness 
. i e A ° w P ers pectives had by no means disappeared, but 
, a °°sened its folds , it lingered as a blur of mist, 
TW W ° Ven Wltb P ret ty s un-tmts and faint transparencies 
shntiA WaS f w l armth an ^ there was light, and a view of the 
Hennino° S °^ S ’ an( ^ tbe c ^ urc h bells were ringing Miss 
a nlace^tn 6111 ^ 6 ^ tbat xt was a * s hime ’ she couldn’t have 
you to dn Jvf a & entleman to sit down , but what were 
a room to y ° U suc ^ a g nn d for your living, and 

She couldn’t, hemelf^h!!^’ n ° blgger than a P lU ' b ° X? 

b erself, abide waiting outside, she knew 
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something about it when she took things home to ladies to 
choose (the time they spent was long enough to choose a 
husband !) and it always made her feel quite miserable. 
It was something crueL If she could have what she liked 
she knew what she would have , and she hinted at a mystic 
bower where a visitor could sit and enjoy himself — with 
the morning paper, or a nice view out of the window, or 
even a glass of sherry — so that, in an adjacent apartment, 
she could dress without getting m a fidget, which always 
made her red in the face. 

‘ I don’t know how I 'ave pitched on my things,’ she 
remarked, presenting her magnificence to Hyacinth, who 
became aware that she had put a small plump book into 
her muff He explained that, the day being so fine, he 
had come to propose to her to take a walk with him, in 
the manner of ancient times. They might spend an hour 
or two in the Park and stroll beside the Serpentine, or even 
paddle about on it, if she liked, and watch the lambkins, or 
feed the ducks, if she would put a crust in her pocket 
The prospect of paddling Miss Henning entirely declined , 
she had no idea of wetting her flounces, and she left those 
rough pleasures, especially of a Sunday, to a lower class 
of young woman. But she didn’t mind if she did go for 
a turn, though he didn’t deserve any such favour, after 
the way he hadn’t been near her, if she had died in her 
garret. She was not one that was to be dropped and 
taken up at any man’s convenience — she didn’t keep 
one of those offices for servants out of place. Millicent 
expressed the belief that if the day had not been so lovely 
she would have sent Hyacinth about his business , it was 
lucky for him that she was always forgiving (such was her 
sensitive, generous nature), when the sun was out Only 
there was one thing — she couldn’t abide making no differ- 
ence for Sunday, it was her personal habit to go to church, 
and she should have it on her conscience if she gave that 
up for a lark. Hyacinth had already been impressed, more 
than once, by the manner in which bis blooming friend 
stickled for the religious observance of all the queer 
dispanUes of her nature, her devotional turn struck him as 
perhaps the queerest She held her head erect through 
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the longest and dullest sermon, and came out of the place 
of worship with her fine face embellished by the publicity 
of her virtue She was exasperated by the general 
secularity of Hyacinth’s behaviour, especially taken m 
conjunction with his general straightness, and was only 
consoled a little by the fact that if he didn’t dnnk, or fight, 
or steal, at least he indulged in unlimited wickedness of 
opinion — theones as bad as anything that people got ten 
years for Hyacmth had not yet revealed to her that his 
theones had somehow lately come to be held with less 
tension, an instinct of kindness had forbidden him to 


depnve her of a gnevance which ministered so much to 
sociability He had not reflected that she would have 
been more aggrieved, and consequently more delightful, if 
her condemnation of his godlessness had been depnved of 
confirmatory indications 

On the present occasion she let him know that she 


would go for a walk with him if he would first accompany 
her to church , and it was in vam he represented to her 
that this proceeding would deprive them of their morning, 
inasmuch as after church she would have to dme, and in 
the interval there would be no time left She replied, with 
a toss of her head, that she dined when she liked , besides 
on Sundays she had cold fare — it was left out for her, an 
argument to which Hyacinth had to assent, his ignorance 
° er domestic economy being complete, thanks to the 
mai enly mystery, the vagueness of reference and explana- 
ion, in which, m spite of great freedom of complaint, 
perpetual announcements of intended change, impending 
P5 OI ? ot ! on an ^ bl gh bids for her services m other quarters, 
S e ^ alwa y s e nshrouded her private affairs. Hyacinth 
wa e y her side to the place of worship she preferred — • 
01< T e was made apparently from a large experience, 
W j nt remar ked that it was a good job he 
hnw t0 ^ er Lord, how she would bully him, 

of it u n 7? ‘squeeze’ him, m such a case! The worst 
nature ^ * bat su ch was his amiable, peace-loving 
pray whom wou ^ obe y hke a showman’s poodle And 

not to ohr. ''’'u* a man fc0 obe y> asked Milhcent, if he was 
not to obey hts wtfe? she 4t up m her pew with a 
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majesty that earned out this idea , she seemed to answer, 
in her proper person, for creeds and communions and sacra- 
ments, she was more than devotional, she was almost 
pontifical Hyacinth had never felt himself under such 
distinguished protection , the Princess Casamassima came 
back to him, m companson, as a Bohemian, a shabby ad- 
venturess. He had come to see her to-day not for the sake 
of her austenty (he had had too gloomy a week for that), 
but for that of her genial side , yet now that she treated 
him to the severer spectacle it struck him for the moment 
as really grand sport — a kind of magnification of her rich 
vitality She had her phases and caprices, like the Princess 
herself, and if they were not the same as those of the lady 
of Madeira Crescent they proved at least that she was as 
brave a woman. No one but a capital girl could give 
herself such airs , she would have a consciousness of the 
large reserve of pliancy required for making up for them. 
The Princess wished to destroy society and Millicent 
wished to uphold it , and as Hyacinth, by the side of his 
childhood’s friend, listened to practised mtomngs, he was 
obliged to recognise the liberality of a fate which had 
sometimes appeared invidious. He had been provided 
with the best opportunities for choosing between the beauty 
of the original and the beauty of the conventional. 

Fortunately, on this particular Sunday, there was no 
sermon (fortunately, I mean, from the point of view of 
Hyacinth’s heretical impatience), so that after the congre- 
gation dispersed there was still plenty of time for a walk m 
the Park. Our friends traversed that barely-interrupted 
expanse of irrepressible herbage which stretches from the 
Birdcage Walk to Hyde Park Comer, and took them way 
t0 Kensington Gardens, beside the Serpentine. Once 
Milhcent’s religious exercises were over for the day (she as 
n gidly forbore to repeat them in the afternoon as she 
“tade a point of the first service), once she had lifted her 
voice m prayer and praise, she changed her allure, moving 
to a different measure, uttering her sentiments in a high, 
fre e manner, and not minding that it should be perceived 
that she had on her very best gown and was out, if need 
he> for the day She was mainly engaged, for some time, 
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in overhauling Hyacinth for his long absence, demanding, 
as usual, some account of what he had been ‘ up to.’ He 
listened to her philosophically, liking and enjoying her 
chaff, which seemed to him, oddly enough, wholesome and 
refreshing, and absolutely declining to satisfy her. He 
remarked, as he had had occasion to do before, that if he 
asked no explanations of her the least he had a right to 
expect in return was that she should let him off as easily ; 
and even the indignation with which she received this plea 
did not make him feel that an eclaircissement between them 
could be a senous thing There was nothing to explain 
and nothing to forgive , they were a pair of very fallible 
individuals, united much more by their weaknesses than 
by any consistency or fidelity that they might pretend to 
practise toward each other It was an old acquaintance — 
the oldest thing, to-day, except Mr. Vetch’s friendship, m 
Hyacinth’s life ; and strange as this may appear, it inspired 
our young man with a kind of indulgent piety. The pro- 
bability that Millicent ‘ kept company ’ with other men had 
quite ceased to torment his imagination j it was no longer 
necessary to his happiness to be certain about it m order 
that he might dismiss her from his mmd. He could be as 
happy without it as with it, and he felt a new modesty in 
regard to prying into her affairs. He was so little in a 


position to be stem with her that her assumption that he 
recognised a right on her own part to chide him seemed to 
im only a part of her perpetual clumsiness — a clumsiness 
that was not soothing but was nevertheless, m its rich spon- 
taneity, one of the things he liked her for 

If you have come to see me only to make jokes at my 
expense, you had better have stayed away altogether/ she 
said, with dignity, as they came out of the Green Park 
n t e first place it’s rude, m the second place it’s silly# 
an( ?M th f thlrd place 1 see throu g h you/ ‘ 

y ear Millicent, the motions you go through, the 
resentment you profess, are purely perfunctory,’ her com- 
C° n rep k. e< ^ ‘But it doesn’t matter, go on — say any- 
little* S * 031116 to see you for recreation, for a 

v ZZTu ment wlthout of my own I scarcely 

° °P e J however, that you would make me laugh 
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— I have been so dismal for a long time. In fact, I am 
dismal still I wish I had your disposition 1 My mirth is 
feverish.’ 

‘The first thing I require of any friend is that he should 
respect me,’ Miss Henning announced. ‘You lead a bad 
life. I know what to think about that,’ she continued, 
irrelevantly 

‘ And is it out of respect for you that you wish me to 
lead a better one? To day, then, is so much saved out 
of my wickedness Let us get on the grass,’ Hyacinth 
continued , ‘ it is innocent and pastoral to feel it under one’s 
feet. It’s jolly to be with you, you understand everything’ 

‘ I don’t understand everything you say, but I under- 
stand everything you hide,’ the young woman returned, as 
the great central expanse of Hyde Park, looking intensely 
green and browsable, stretched away before them. 

‘Then I shall soon become a mystery to you, for I 
mean from this time forth to cease to seek safety in con 
cealment. You’ll know nothing aoout me then, for it will 
be all under your nose.’ 

‘Well, there’s nothing so pretty as nature, Milhcent 
observed, surveying the smutty sheep who find pasturage 
«n the fields that extend from Kmghtsbndge to the Bays 
water Road ‘ What will you do when you’re so bad you 
can’t go to the shop?’ she added, with a sudden transition. 
And when he asked why he should ever be so bad as that, 
she said she could see he was in a fever , she hadn’t noticed 
it at first, because he never had had any more complexion 
than a cheese Was it something he had caught m some 
of those back slums, where he went prying about with his 
wicked ideas ? It served him right for taking as little good 
into such places as ever came out of them Would his 
fine friends— a precious lot they were, that put it off on 
him to do all the nasty part '—would they find the doctor, 
and the port wine, and the money, and all the rest, when 
he was laid up — perhaps for months — through their putting 
such rot into his head and his putting it into others 
that could carry it even less? Milhcent stopped on the 
grass, in the watery sunshine, and bent on her companion 
an eye in which he perceived, freshly, an awakened curiosity, 
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a iriendiy, reckless ray, a pledge of substantial comradeship 
Suddenly she exclaimed, quitting the tone of exaggerated 
derision which she had used a moment before, ‘ You little 
rascal, you’ve got something on your heart ! Has your 
Princess given you the sack ? ’ 

1 My poor girl, your talk is a queer mixture,’ Hyacinth 
murmured ‘ But it may well be It is not queerer than 
my life ’ 

‘Well, I’m glad you admit that*’ the young woman 
cried, walking on with a flutter of her ribbons 

‘ Your ideas about my ideas !’ Hyacinth continued. 
‘Yes, you should see me in the back slums I’m a bigger 
Philistine than you, Miss Henning.’ 

‘You’ve got more ridiculous names, if that’s what you 
mean. I don’t believe that half the time you know what you 
do mean, yourself. I don’t believe you even know, with 
all your thinking, what you do think. That’s your disease.’ 

‘ It’s astonishing how you sometimes put your finger on 
the place,’ Hyacinth rejoined ‘ I mean to think no more 
I mean to give it up. Avoid it yourself, my dear Milh- 
cent av °id it as you would a baleful vice. It confers no 
true happiness Let us live in the world of irreflective 
contemplation — let us live in the present hour ’ 
c don’t care how I live, nor where I live,’ said Milliceni, 
so long as I can do as I like It’s them that are over 
y° u *ds them that cut it fine ! But you never were really 
satisfactory to me — not as one friend should be to another,’ 
s e pursued, reverting irresistibly to the concrete and 
turning still upon her companion that fine fairness which 
a no cause to shrink from a daylight exhibition. ‘ Do 
you remember that day I came back to Lomax Place ever 

S ° i^f a ^°’ ca ^ e d on poor dear Miss Pynsent (she 
couldnt abide me; she didn’t like my form), and waited 
i you came m, and went out for a walk with you, and 
f t6a at a C 0 ^ ee ' s h°P ? Well, I don’t mmd telling you 
a you weren t satisfactory to me then, and that I consider 
J se ^markably good-natured, ever since, to have kept 
off 3 ° f e U P t0 dm mark. You always tried to carry it 

told one nothmg^t l ^'" 8 °° e ever y thln & and 7 °° BeveI 
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‘What is it you want me to tell, my dear child?’ 
Hyacinth inquired, putting his hand into her arm. ‘I’ll 
tell you anything you like.’ 

‘ I dare say you’ll tell me a lot of trash 1 Certainly, I 
tried kindness,’ Miss Henning declared 

* Try it again , don’t give it up,’ said her companion, 
strolling along with her m close association. 

She stopped short, detaching herself, though not with 
intention. ‘ Well, then, has she — has she chucked you 
over ? ’ 

Hyacinth turned his eyes away , he looked at the green 
expanse, misty and sunny, dotted with Sunday-keeping 
figures which made it seem larger, at the wooded boundary 
of the Park, beyond the grassy moat of Kensington Gardens , 
at a shining reach of the Serpentine on the one side and 
the far fagades of Bayswater, brightened by the fine weather 
and the privilege of their view, on the other ‘ Well, you 
know I rather think so,’ he replied, in a moment 

‘ Ah, the nasty brute 1 ’ cried Milhcent, as they resumed 
their walk. 

Upwards of an hour later they were sitting under the 
great trees of Kensington Gardens, those scattered over the 
slope which rises gently from the side of the water most 
distant from the old red palace They had taken posses 
sion of a couple of the chairs placed there for the conveni- 
ence of that part of the public for which a penny is not, 
as the French say, an affair, and Milhcent, of whom such 
speculations were highly characteristic, had devoted con- 
siderable conjecture to the question whether the functionary 
charged with collecting the said penny would omit to come 
and ask for his fee. Miss Henning liked to enjoy her 
pleasures gratis, as well as to see others do so, and even 
that of sitting in a penny chair could touch her more deeply 
‘n proportion as she might feel that nothing would be paid 
for it The man came round, however, and after that her 
pleasure could only take the form of sitting as long as 
Possible, to recover her money This question had been 
settled, and two or three others, of a much weightier kind, 
had come up At the moment we again participate m the 
conversation of the pair Milhcent was leaning forward. 
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earnest and attentive, with hei hands clasped m her lap 
and her multitudinous silver bracelets tumbled forward 
upon her wrists. Her face, with its parted lips and eyes 
clouded to gentleness, wore an expression which Hyacinth 
had never seen there before and which caused him to say 
to her, ‘ After all, dear Milly, you’re a good old fellow ! ’ 

‘ Why did you never tell me before — years ago ? ' she 
asked 

1 It’s always soon enough to commit an imbecility ! I 
don’t know why I tell you to-day, sitting here in a charming 
place, m balmy air, amid pleasing suggestions, without any 
reason or practical end The story is hideous, and I have 
held my tongue for so long 1 It would have been an effort, 
an impossible effort, at any time, to do otherwise Some- 
how, to-day it hasn’t been an effort, and indeed I have 
spoken just because the air is sweet, and the place orna- 
mental, and the day a holiday, and your company exhila- 
rating. All this has had the effect that an obj'ect has if you 
plunge it into a cup of water — the water overflows Only 
m my case it’s not water, but a very foul liquid indeed 
Excuse the bad odour ! ’ 

There had been a flush of excitement m Millicent’s face 
while she listened to what had gone before , it lingered 
there, and as a colour heightened by emotion is never 
unbecoming to a handsome woman, it enriched her excep- 
tional expression. ‘ 1 wouldn’t have been so rough with 
you,’ she presently remarked. 

My dear lass, this isn’t rough 1 ’ her companion ex- 
claimed 


. y° u re a h of a tremble.’ She put out her hand and 

aid it on his own, as if she had been a nurse feeling his 
pulse 

t Yev ? kkely I'm a nervous little beast,’ said Hyacinth 
i ny one would be nervous, to think of anything so 
awluL And when it’s yourself! ’ And the girl’s manner 
represented the dreadfulness of such a contingency. ‘You 
require sympathy,’ she added, in a tone that made Hyacinth 
Sm ® words sounded like a medical prescription. 
i •, , es poonful every half-hour,’ he rejoined, keeping 

her hand, whtch she was about to draw away 
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* You would have been nicer, too/ Milhcent went on 

‘ How do you mean, I would have been nicer ? ’ 

‘Well, I like you now/ said Miss Henning And this 
time she drew away her hand, as if, after such a speech, to 
recover her dignity 

‘It’s a pity I have always been so tembly under the 
influence of women/ Hyacinth murmured, folding his 
arms 

He was surprised at the delicacy with which Milhcent 
replied * You must remember that they have a great deal 
to make up to you.’ 

‘Do you mean for my mother? Ah, she would have 
made it up, if they had let her ! But the sex in general 
have been very nice to me,' he continued. * It’s wonderful 
the kindness they have shown me, and the amount of plea 
sure I have derived from their society ’ 

It would perhaps be inquiring too closely to consider 
whether this reference to sources of consolation other than 
those that sprang from her own bosom had an irritating 
effect on Milhcent , at all events after a moment’s silence 
she answered it by asking, ‘ Does she know — your trumpery 
Princess ? ’ 

‘Yes, but she doesn’t mind it’ 

‘ That’s most uncommonly kind of her 1 cried the girl, 
with a scornful laugh. 

1 It annoys me very much to hear you apply invidious 
epithets to her You know nothing about her ’ 

‘ How do you know what I know, please ? Milhcent 
asked this question with the habit of her natural pugnacity, 
but the next instant she dropped her voice, as if she re 
membered that she was m the presence of a great misfor- 
tune « Hasn’t she treated you most shamefully, and you 
such a regular dear ? ’ 

‘Not m the least It is I that, as you may say, have 
rounded on her She made my acquaintance because I 
was interested m the same things as she was. Her interest 
has continued, has mcreased, but mine, for some reason or 
‘fther, has declined She has been consistent, and I have 
been fickle ’ 

‘Your interest has declined, in the Princess?’ Milhcent 
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questioned, following imperfectly tins somewhat complicated 
statement 

‘ Oh dear, no I mean only m some views that I used 
to have ’ 

‘ Ay, when you thought everything should go to the 
lowest 1 That’s a good job > ’ Miss Henning exclaimed, 
with an indulgent laugh, as if, after all, Hyacinth’s views 
and the changes m his views were not what was most im- 
portant ‘ And your grand lady still holds for the coster- 
mongers ? ’ 

‘ She wants to take hold of the great question of material 
misery , she wants to do something to make that misery 
less I don’t care for her means, I don’t like her processes. 
But when I think of what there is to be done, and of the 
courage and devotion of those that set themselves to do it, 
it seems to me sometimes that with my reserves and scruples 
I’m a very poor creature.’ 

‘ You are a poor creature — to sit there and put such 
accusations on yourself 1 ’ the girl flashed out. ‘ If you 
haven’t a spirit for yourself, I promise you I’ve got one for 
you ' If she hasn’t chucked you over why in the name of 
common sense did you say just now that she has ? And 
w y 15 y° ur dear old face as white as my stocking ? ’ 

Hyacinth looked at her awhile without answering, as if 
e took a placid pleasure m her violence. ‘ 1 don’t know 
— I don’t understand.’ 

She put out her hand and took possession of his own , 
or a minute she held it, as if she wished to check herself, 
n mg some influence in his touch that would help her. 

, e y sat ln silence, looking at the ornamental water and 
e andscape-gardemng beyond, which was reflected in it , 
unti i Iillicent turned her eyes again upon her companion 
an remarked, ‘Well, that’s the way I’d have served him 

It took him a moment to perceive that she was alluding 
o e vengeance wrought upon Lord Frederick ‘Don’t 
pea o that , you’ll never again hear a word about it on 
lips. It’s all darkness ’ 

'‘•ays knew you were a gentleman,’ the girl went on. 
queer variety, cara mia her companion rejoined, not 
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very candidly, as we know the theories he himself had 
cultivated on this point ‘Of course you had heard poor 
Pmnie’s incurable indiscretions. They used to exasperate 
me when she was alive, but I forgive her now It’s time 1 
should, when I begin to talk myself I think I’m breaking 
up’ 

‘Oh, it wasn’t Miss Pynsent, it was just yourself’ 

‘ Pray, what did I ever say, in those days ? ’ 

‘It wasn’t what you said,’ Millicent answered, with re 
finement ‘I guessed the whole business — except, of 
course, what she got her time for, and you being taken to 
that death-bed — that day I came back to the Place. 
Couldn’t you see I was turning it over? And did I ever 
throw it up at you, whatever high words we might haye 
had ? Therefore what I say now is no more than I thought 
then , it only makes you nicer ’ 

She was crude, she was common, she even had the vice 
of unskilful exaggeration, for he himself honestly could not 
understand how the situation he had descnbed could make 
him nicer But when the faculty of affection that was in 
her rose, as it were, to the surface, it diffused a sense of 
rest, almost of protection, deepening, at any rate, the luxury 
of the balmy holiday, the interlude m the grind of the 
week’s work , so that, though neither of them had dined, 
Hyacinth would have been delighted to sit with her there 
the whole afternoon. It seemed a pause in something 
bitter that was happening to him, making it stop awhile or 
pushing it off to a distance. His thoughts hovered about 
that with a pertinacity of which they themselves were weary , 
but they regarded it now with a kind of wounded indiffer- 
ence. It would be too much, no doubt, to say that M1II1 
cent s society appeared a compensation, but it seemed at 
least a resource. She too, evidently, was highly content, 
she made no proposal to retrace their steps She interro- 
gated him about his father’s family, and whether they were 
gomg to let him go on like that always, without ever hold- 
ing out so much as a little finger to him , and she declared, 
m a manner that was meant to gratify him by the indigna- 
tion it conveyed, though the awkwardness of the turn made 
him smile, that if she were one of them she couldn’t 
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‘ abear ’ the thought of a -relation of hers being in such a 
poor way. Hyacinth already knew what Miss Henning 
thought of his business at old Crookenden’s and of the 
feebleness of a young man of his parts contenting himself 
with a career which was after all a mere getting of one’s 
living by one’s ’ands. He had to do with books ; but so 
had any shop-boy who should carry such articles to the 
residence of purchasers \ and plainly Millicent had never 
discovered wherein the art he practised differed from that of 
a plumber, a glazier. He had not forgotten the shock he 
once administered to her by letting her know that he wore 
an apron , she looked down on such conditions from the 


summit of her own intellectual profession, for she wore 
mantles and jackets and shawls, and the long trains of robes 
exhibited m the window on dummies of wire and taken 
down to be transferred to her own undulating person, and 
had never a scrap to do with making them up, but just with 
talking about them and showing them off, and persuading 
people of their beauty and cheapness It had been a source 
of endless comfort to her, in her arduous evolution, that she 
erself never worked with her ’ands Hyacinth answered 
er inquiries, as she had answered his own of old, by asking 
er what those people owed to the son of a person who had 
rought murder and mourning into their bright sublimities, 
an whether she thought he was very highly recommended 
to them. ^ His question made her reflect for a moment, 
a ter which she returned, with the finest spirit, ‘ Well, if 
your position was so miserable, ain’t that all the more 
reason they should give you a lift? Oh, it’s something 
Cme ., sae cn ed, and she added that in his place she 
wou have^found a way to bring herself under their notice. 

, W ° i r ^ ave drudged out her life m Soho if she had 
wm ^ nt e ^°^ s ’ blood in her vems ! 4 If they had noticed 

serve W0U ^ .^ ave hked you,’ she was so good as to ob- 
case he Ut amme< dia.tely remembered, also, that in that 
She wa o W ° U ^ ^ ave been carried away qmte over her head 
ud P^P^d to say that she would have given him 

would ha §00 Tf ^ S ^ G ever & ot In t ^ iat 0356 k 6 

the ‘ real 6611 t ^ lc ^ c Wlt ^ rea * swe H s i an d she emphasised 
y way of a thrust at the fine lady of Madeira 
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Crescent — an artifice which was wasted, however, inasmuch 
as Hyacinth was sure she had extracted from Sholto a 
tolerably detailed history of the personage m question 
Milhcent was tender and tenderly sportive, and he was 
struck with the fact that his base birth really made little 
impression upon her , she accounted it an accident much 
less grave than he had been in the habit of doing She 
was touched and moved , but what moved her was his story 
of his mother’s dreadful revenge, her long imprisonment 
and his childish visit to the jail, with the later discovery of 
his peculiar footing in the worldL These things produced a 
generous agitation — something the same m kind as the im- 
pressions she had occasionally derived from the perusal of 
the Family Herald. What affected her most, and what she 
came back to, was the whole element of Lord Frederick 
and the mystery of Hyacinth’s having got so little good out 
of his affiliation to that nobleman She couldn t get over 
his friends not having done something, though her imagina- 
tion was still vague as to what they might have done. It 
was the queerest thing m the world, to Hyacinth, to find 
her apparently assuming that if he had not been so in- 
efficient he might have ‘ worked ' the whole dark episode 
as a source of distinction, of glory She wouldn t have 
been a nobleman’s daughter for nothing 1 Oh, the left 
hand was as good as the right , her respectability, for the 
moment, didn’t care for that ! His long silence was what 
most astonished her, it put her out of patience, and there 
was a strange candour in her wonderment at his not having 
bragged about his grand relations. They had become vivid 
and concrete to her now, in comparison with the timid 
shadows that Pmnie had set into spasmodic circulation 
Milhcent bumped about in the hushed past of her com- 
panion with the oddest mixture of sympathy and criticism, 
and with good intentions which had the effect of profane 
voices halloaing for echoes. 

‘Me only— me and her? Certainly, I ought to be 
obliged, even though it is late in the day fhe first time 
you saw her I suppose you told her— that night you went 
mto her box at the theatre, eh? She’d have worse to tell 
you, I- m sure, if she could ever bring herself to speak the 
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truth. And do you mean to say you never broke it to your 
big friend in the chemical line ? ’ 

* No, we have never talked about it.’ 

‘ Men are rare creatures 1 * Millicent cried £ You never 

so much as mentioned it ? ’ 

‘ It wasn’t necessary He knew it otherwise he knew i 
through his sister ’ 

* How do you know that, if he never spoke? 

‘ Oh, because he was jolly good to me,’ said Hyacinth 

‘ Well, I don’t suppose that ruined him,’ Miss Henning 
rejoined ‘ And how did his sister know it ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know , she guessed it ’ 

‘ Millicent stared ‘ It was none of her business Then 
she added, ‘ He was jolly good to you ? Ain’t he good to 
you now ? ’ She asked this question m her loud, free voice, 
which rang through the bright stillness of the place. 

Hyacinth delayed for a minute to answer her, and when 
at last he did so it was without looking at her. ‘ I don t 


know , I can’t make it out ’ , 

1 Well, I can, then l’ And Millicent jerked him round 
toward her and inspected him with her big bright e y es ’ 
‘You silly baby, has he been serving you?’ She pressed 
her question upon him ; she asked if that was what dis- 
agreed with him. His lips gave her no answer, but appa- 
rently, after an instant, she found one m his face. ‘ Has 
he been making up to her ladyship — is that his game ? she 
broke out ‘ Do you mean to say she’d look at the likes of 
him?’ 

‘ The likes of him ? He’s as fine a man as stands 1 ’ said 
Hyacinth ‘ They have the same views, they are doing the 
same work.’ , 

‘ Oh, he hasn’t changed his opinions, then — not like you? 

‘ No, he knows what he wants , he knows what he 
thinks ’ 

‘Very much the same work, I’ll be bound 1 ’ cried 
Millicent, in large derision. * He knows what he wants, 
and I dare say he’ll get it.’ 

Hyacinth got up, turning away from her , but she also 
rose, and passed her hand into his arm ‘ It’s their own 
business , they can do as they please ’ 
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‘Oh, don’t try to be a saint, you put me out of 
patience 1 ’ the girl responded, with characteristic energy 
< They’re a precious pair, and it would do me good to hear 
you say so ’ 

‘A man shouldn’t turn against his friends,’ Hyacinth 
went on, with desperate sententiousness 

‘That’s for them to remember, there’s no danger of 
your forgetting it’ They had begun to walk, but she 
stopped him, she was suddenly smiling at him, and her 
face was radiant She went on, with caressing mconse 
quence ‘All that you have told me — it has made you 
nicer ’ 

‘ I don’t see that, but it has certainly made you so My 
dear girl, you’re a comlort,’ Hyacinth added, as they strolled 
on again. 
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He had no intention of going in the evening to Madeira 
Crescent, and that is why he asked his companion, before 
they separated, if he might not see her again, after tea. 
The evenings were bitter to him now, and he feared them 
in advance. The darkness had become a haunted element , 
it had visions for him that -passed even before his close 
eyes — sharp doubts and fears and suspicions, suggestions o 
evil, revelations of suffering. He wanted company, to light 
up his gloom, and this had driven him back to Millicent, in 
a manner not altogether consistent with the respect which it 
was still his theory that he owed to his nobler part He 
felt no longer free to drop in at the Crescent, and tried to 
persuade himself, m case his mistrust should be overdone, 
that his reasons were reasons of magnanimity If T aU 
Muniment were seriously occupied with the Princess, if they 
had work m hand for which their most earnest attention was 
required (and Sunday was very likely to be the day they 
would take they had spent so much of the previous 
Sunday together), it would be delicate on his part to stay 
away, to leave his friend a clear field. There was something 
inexpressibly representative to him m the way that friend 
had abruptly decided to re-enter the house, after pausing 
outside with its mistress, at the moment he himself stood 
peering through the fog with the Prince The movement 
repeated itself innumerable times, to his moral percep- 
tion, suggesting to him things that he couldn’t bear to 
learn Hyacmth was afraid of being jealous, even after he 
had become so, and to prove to himself that he was not he 
had gone to see the Princess one evening in the middle of 
the week Hadn’t he wanted Paul to know her, months 
and months before, and now was he to entertain a vile feel- 
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ing at the first manifestation of an intimacy which rested, in 
each party to it, upon aspirations that he respected ? The 
Princess had not been at home, and he had turned away 
from the door without asking for Madame Grandom , he 
had not forgotten that on the occasion of his previous visit 
she had excused herself from remaining in the drawing- 
room After the little maid in the Crescent had told him 


the Princess was out he walked away with a quick curiosity 
— a curiosity which, if he had listened to it, would have 
led him to mount upon the first omnibus that travelled in the 
direction of CambenvelL Was Paul Muniment, who was 
such a rare one, in general, for stopping at home of an 
evening — was he also out, and would Rosy, in this case, be 
in the humour to mention (for of course she would know), 
where he had gone ? Hyacinth let the omnibus pass, for 
he suddenly became aware, with a throb of horror, that he 
was m danger of playing the spy He had not been near 
Muniment since, on purpose to leave his curiosity unsatis- 
fied. He allowed himself however to notice that the 
Princess had now not written him a word of consolation, 
as she had been so kind as to do once or twice before when 
he had knocked at her door without finding her At 
present he had missed her twice in succession, and yet she 
had given no sign of regret — regret even on his own behalf 
This determined him to stay away awhile longer, it was 
such a proof that she was absorbingly occupied. Hyacinth s 
glimpse of the Princess in earnest conversation with Muni- 
ment as they returned from the excursion described by the 
Prince, his memory of Paul’s relenting figure crossing the 
threshold once more, could leave him no doubt as to the 


degree of that absorption. 

Milhcent hesitated when Hyacinth proposed to her that 
they should finish the day together She smiled, and her 
splendid eyes rested on his with an air of indulgent mter- 
rogation , they seemed to ask whether it were worth her 
while, in face of his probable incredulity, to mention the 
real reason why she could not have the pleasure of acceding 
to his delightful suggestion. Since he would be sure to 
deride her explanation, would not some trumped up excuse 
do as well since he could knock that about without hurting 
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her? I know not exactly in what sense Miss Henning 
decided , but she confessed at last that there was an odious 
obstacle to their meeting again later — a promise she had 
made to go and see a young lady, the forewoman of her 
department, who was kept indoors with a bad face, and 
nothing m life to help her pass the time. She was under a 
p edge to spend the evening with her, and it was not her 
way to disappoint an expectation. Hyacinth made no com- 
ment on this speech , he received it in silence, looking at 
the girl gloomily 

I know what’s passing m your mind ! ’ Millicent sud- 

en y broke out. ‘ Why don’t you say it at once, and give 

me a chance to contradict it ? I oughtn’t to care, but I 
do care ! ’ 6 ’ 


Stop, stop don’t let us fight 1 ’ Hyacinth spoke in a 

one o pleading weariness , she had never heard just that 
accent before. 


i icent considered a moment. ‘ I’ve a mind to play 

er a se. She’s a real lady, highly connected, and the 

es lend I have — I don’t count men,’ the girl interpolated, 

sm mg - and there isn’t one in the world I’d do such a 
tiling for but you ’ 

Hyacinth^ 66 ^ y ° Ur P rom * se > don’t play any one false,’ said 


‘Weli, you are a gentleman ! ’ Miss Henning murmured, 

i p swee taess that her voice occasionally took. 

t ^ y Hyacinth began; but he suddenly stopped 

Esnpoilu 01 y w hat? Something impudent, I’ll engage 1 
Especially as you don’t believe me?’ 

< -p . 1 htoii’t let’s fight ! ’ he repeated 

declared * ^ darbn S ** I’d fight for you 1 ’ Miss Henning 


a visit tit^ ed ^ mse ^ after tea, the choice between 
He was m a a Pdgnnmge to Lisson Grove 

ing an idea tw u , bt ab out the former experiment, hav- 
to Beleravp q her ladyship’s family might have returned 
not recognise He reflect ed, however, that he could 

relations with ^ a reason for not g° in g to see her, his 
him the kin^Pcf Were ? ot cl andestine, and she had given 
general invitation If her august progem- 
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tors were at home she was probably at dinner with them , 
he would take that nsL He had taken it before, without 
disastrous results. He was determined not to spend the 
evening alone, and he would keep the Poupins as a more 
substantial alternative, m case her ladyship should not be 
able to receive him 

As soon as the great portal in Belgrave Square was 
drawn open before him, he perceived that the house was 
occupied and animated — if the latter term might properly 
be applied to a place which had hitherto given Hyacinth 
the impression of a magnificent mausoleum It was per- 
vaded by subdued hght and tall domestics, Hyacinth 
found himself looking down a kind of colonnade of colossal 
footmen, an array more imposing even than the retinue of 
the Princess at Medley His inquiry died away on his 
lips, and he stood there struggling with dumbness. It was 
manifest to him that some high festival was taking place, 
at which his presence could only be deeply irrelevant , and 
when a large official, out of livery, bending over him for a 
voice that faltered, suggested, not unencouragingly, that it 
might be Lady Aurora he wished to see, he replied in a 
low, melancholy accent, ‘Yes, yes, but it can’t be possible 1’ 
The butler took no pains to controvert this proposition 
verbally , he merely turned round, with a majestic air of 
leading the way, and as at the same moment two of the 
footmen closed the wings of the door behind the visitor, 
Hyacinth judged that it was his cue to follow him. In 
this manner, after traversing a passage where, m the perfect 
silence of the servants, he heard the shorter click of his 
plebeian shoes upon a marble floor, he found himself 
ushered mto a small apartment, lighted by a veiled lamp, 
which, when he had been left there alone, without further 
remark on the part of his conductor, he recognised as the 
scene — only now more amply decorated — of one of his 
former interviews. Lady Aurora kept him waiting a few 
moments, and then fluttered in with an anxious, incoherent 
apology The same transformation had taken place m her 
own appearance as m the aspect of her parental halls she 
uad on a light-coloured, crumpled looking, faintly rustling 
dress , her head was adorned with a kind of languid plume, 
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terminating in little pink tips ; and in her hand she carried 
a pair of white gloves. All her repressed eagerness was in 
her face, and she smiled as if she wished to anticipate any 
scruples or embarrassments on the part of her visitor, 
frankly recognising the brilliancy of her attire and the 
startling implications it might convey Hyacinth said to 
her that, no doubt, on perceiving her family had returned 
to town, he ought to have backed out , he knew that must 
make a difference in her life. But he had been marched 


m, m spite of himselfj and now it was clear that he had 
interrupted her at dinner She answered that no one 
who asked for her at any hour was ever turned away, she 
ad managed to arrange that, and she was very happy in 
er success She didn’t usually dine — there were so many 

0 them, and it took so long Most of her friends couldn’t 
come at visiting-hours, and it wouldn’t be right that she 
s ouldnt ever receive them On that occasion she had 

een dming, but it was all over , she was only sitting there 
ecause she was going to a party Her parents were dining 
out, and she was just in the drawing-room with some of her 
sisters When they were alone it wasn’t so long, though it 
was rather long afterwards, when they went up again It 
wasn t time yet the carriage wouldn’t come for nearly half 
an our She hadn’t been to an evening thing for months 
an months, but didn’t he know ? — one sometimes had to 
o it Lady Aurora expressed the idea that one ought to 
e air all round and that one’s duties were not all of the 
same species, some of them would come up from time to 
ime t at were quite different from the others Of course 

1 wasn t just, unless one did all, and that was why she was 

mil ° r ^ OI ^ et ^ n g to-night It was nothing of consequence ; 
y e family meeting the family, as they might do of a 

anH ^ at ° ne ^ eir houses. It was there that papa 

ronTr! D f ammaWere 41111118 Smce the y had g! ven her that 

0r ^our she wanted (it was really tremendously 
then ? ^ a4 determined to do a party now and 

thpm 1 a res P ecta ble young woman, because it pleased 
more ° US i^ lt: shoidd > to see her at a place, was 
cause n- 311 , cotdd imagine. She supposed it was be- 
would perhaps keep some people, a little, from 
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thinking she was mad and not safe to be at large — which 
was of course a sort of thing that people didn’t like to have 
thought of their belongings. Lady Aurora explained and 
expatiated with a kind of nervous superabundance , she 
talked more continuously than Hyacinth had ever heard 
her do before, and the young man saw that she was not in 
her natural equilibrium He thought it scarcely probable 
that she was excited by the simple prospect of again dip- 
ping into the great world she had forsworn, and he pre- 
sently perceived that he himself bad an agitating effect 
upon her His senses were fine enough to make him feel 
that he revived certain associations and quickened certain 
wounds. She suddenly stopped talking, and the two sat 
there looking at each other, in a kind of occult community 
of suffering Hyacinth made several mechanical remarks, 
explaining, insufficiently, why he had come, and m the 
course of a very few moments, quite independently of these 
observations, it seemed to him that there was a deeper, a 
measurelessly deep, confidence between them. A tacit 
confession passed and repassed, and each understood the 
situation of the other They wouldn’t speak of it it was 
very definite that they would never do that , for there was 
something in their common consciousness that was incon- 
sistent with the grossness of accusation. Besides, the 
grievance of each was an apprehension, an instinct of the 
soul — not a sharp, definite wrong, supported by proof It 
was in the air and in their restless pulses, and not in any- 
thing that they could exhibit or complain of Strange 
enough it seemed to Hyacinth that the history of each 
should be the counterpart of that of the other What had 
each done but lose that which he or she had never had ? 
Things had gone ill with them , but even if they had gone 
well, if the Princess had not combined with his friend in 
that manner which made his heart sink and produced an 
effect exactly corresponding upon that of Lady Aurora 
even in this case what would prosperity, what would suc- 
cess, have amounted to? They would have been very 
barren. He was sure the singular creature before him 
would never have had a chance to take the unprecedented 
social step for the sake of which she was ready to go forth 
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from Belgrave Square for ever. Hyacinth had judged the 
smallness of Paul Muniment’s appetite for that complication 
sufficiently to have begun really to pity her ladyship long 
ago. And now, even when he most felt the sweetness of 
er sympathy, he might wonder what she could have im- 
agined for him in the event of his not having been sup- 
p anted what security, what completer promotion, what 
onourable, satisfying sequel. They were unhappy because 

they were unhappy, and they were right not to rail about 
that 


t a ^ ^ *° see y°u — I like to talk with you,’ said 

ay Aurora, simply. They talked for a quarter of an 
our, and he made her such a visit as any gentleman might 
ave made to any lady They exchanged remarks about 
the lateness of the spring, about the loan- exhibition at 
ur mgton House — which Hyacinth had paid his shilling 
o see about the question of opening the museums on 

° Ut the dan S er of too much coddling legislation 
on behalf of the working classes He declared that it gave 
im great pleasure to see any sign of her amusing herself, 
1 v> unnatural never to do that, and he hoped that now 
i S \ ^ taken a turn she would keep it up At this she 
looked down, smiling, at her frugal finery, and then she 

Sows?’ ^ dare sa y I shall begin to go to balls — who 

That s what our friends m Audley Court think, you 
now— -that it’s the worst mistake you can make, not to 

° f the CUp whde y° u have lt ’ 

, I H do it, then — I’ll do it for them ! ’ Lady Aurora 
/ 1 dare say that, as regards all that, I haven’t 
n i ° u em enou gh ’ This was the only allusion that 
P .p. on subject of the Muniments 

„!? Clnth got U P — he had stayed long enough, as she 

seemer^ u Ut ’ an( ^ 33 be be * d out bls ^ and to her she 
oleasnrp C ° f 1 ? a her01ne She would try to cultivate the 
well thm u i 161 - Class lf the brotber a nd sister m Camber- 
order tn Sht ^/^t— try even to be a woman of fashion in 
her C ^° nsole ^ ers elf. Paul Mpniment didn’t care for 

duty to S* 2 7^ Capable of considering that it might be her 
gulate her life by the very advice that made an 
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abyss between them Hyacinth didn’t believe in the suc- 
cess of this attempt , there passed before his imagination a 
picture of the poor lady coming home and pulling off her 
feathers for ever, after an evening spent in watching the 
agitation of a ball-room from the outer edge of the circle, 
with a white, irresponsive face. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to morrow we die,’ he said, laughing 

‘ Oh, I don’t mind dying ’ 

< i think I do,’ Hyacinth declared, as he turned away 
There had been no mention whatever of the Princess. 

It was early enough in the evening for him to risk a 
visit to Lisson Grove , he calculated that the Poupins would 
sun be sitting up When he reached their house he found 
this calculauon justified , the brilliancy of the light in the 
window appeared to announce that Madame was holding a 
salon. He ascended to this apartment without delay (it 
was free to a visitor to open the house-door himself), and, 
having knocked, obeyed the hostess’s invitation to enter 
Poupin and his wife were seated, with a thud person, at a 
table m the middle of the room, round a staring kerosene 
lamp adorned with a globe of clear glass, of which the 
transparency was mitigated only by a circular pattern of 
bunches of grapes. The thud person was his fnend 
Schinkel who had been a member of the little party that 
waited upon Hoffendahl No one said anything as Hya- 
cinth came m , but in then silence the three others got 
up looking at him, as he thought, rather strangely 
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‘ My child, you are always welcome,’ said Eustache Poupin, 
taking Hyacinth’s hand in both his o\\ n and holding it for 
some moments An impression had come to our young 
man, immediately, that they were talking about him before 
he appeared and that they would rather have been left to 
talk at then ease He even thought he saw in Poupm’s 
face the kind of consciousness that comes from detection, 
or at least interruption, in a nefanous act. With Poupin, 
however, it was difficult to tell , he always looked so heated 
and exalted, so like a conspirator defying the approach of 
justice. Hyacinth contemplated the others they were 
standing as if they had shuffled something on the table out 
of sight, as if they had been engaged in the manufacture of 
counterfeit coia Poupin kept hold of his hand, the 
Frenchman’s ardent eyes, fixed, unwinking, always expres- 
sive of the greatn ess of the occasion, whatever the occasion 
was, had never seemed to him to protrude so far from his 
head ‘Ah, my dear friend, nous causions justement de 
vous,' Eustache remarked, as if this were a very extra 
ordinary fact 

‘Oh, nous causions — nous causions /’ his wife exclaimed, 
as if to deprecate an indiscreet exaggeration. ‘ One may 
mention a friend, I suppose, m the way of conversation, 
without taking such a liberty ’ 

‘A cat may look at a king, as your English proverb 
says,’ added Schmkel, jocosely He smiled so hard at his 
own pleasantry that his eyes closed up and vanished — an 
effect which Hyacinth, who had observed it before, thought 
particularly unbecoming to him, appearing as it did to ad- 
minister the last perfection to his ugliness He would have 
consulted his interests by cultivating immobility of feature 
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‘ Oh, a king, a king « ’ murmured Poupm, shaking his 
head up and down 1 That’s what it’s not good to be, au 
point oil nous en so mines 1 

t J ust came in to wish you good-night,’ said Hyacinth. 

I m afraid it’s rather late for a call, though Schinkei is 
here ’ 


Its always too late, my very dear, when you come,’ the 
Frenchman rejoined ‘You know if you have a place at 
our fireside ’ 

I esteem it too much to disturb it,’ said Hyacinth, 
smiling and looking round at the three. 

We can easily sit down again , we are a comfortable 
party Put yourself beside me.’ And the Frenchman 

drew a chair close to the one, at the table, that he had just 
quitted J 

He has had a long walk, he is tired — he will certainly 
accept a little glass,’ Madame Poupm announced with de- 
cision, moving toward the tray containing the small gilded 
liqueur service 

We will each accept one, ma bonne, it is a very good occa- 
s'onfor a dropo ifine,' her husband interposed, while Hyacinth 
seated himself in the chair his host had designated. Schinkei 
esume is place, which was opposite , he looked across at 
yacmth without speaking, but his long face continued to 
ten itself into a representation of mirth He had on a 
green coat, which Hyacinth had seen before , it was a gar- 
n o ceremony, such as our young man judged it would 
e ! n lm P° sslbIe to procure in London or in any 

aintvTtJ 1 ! 16 .! 11 Was eminentl y German and of high anti- 
the wpn ^ la a ta ^’ stl ^» clumsy collar, which came up to 
acre wvf S ^ and almost conc e a led his perpetual band- 
no,. iota 6n ^H acint h had sat down Eustache Poupm did 

resting hi P °l SeSS i° n ° f hlS 0wn chair > but stood beside him » 

came over Hyacm* H ‘ h ^ At that t0Uch somethlng 
The iHpo J nth > and ^ heart sprang into his throat 

nmnntTt dfSTthf h ' m ’ “ PoUpm ' S wh °' e 

and m r , m the reassuring intention of that caress 

explained t-h W1 e u uneas A ins tant offer of refreshment, 
youna: man nf e ^ barra ssment of the circle and reminded our 
8 °f the engagement he had taken with himself to 
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exhibit an extraordinary quietness when a certain crisis in 
his life should have arrived It seemed to him that this 
crisis was m the air, very near — that he should touch it if 
he made another movement , the pressure of the French- 
man’s hand, which was meant as a solvent, only operated as 
a warning. As he looked across at Schmkel he felt dizzy 
and a little sick, for a moment, to his senses, the room 
whirled round His resolution to be quiet appeared only 
too easy to keep , he couldn’t break it even to the extent of 
speaking. He knew that his voice would tremble, and that 
is why he made no ansner to Schinkel’s rather honeyed 
words, uttered after an hesitation. ‘ Also , my dear Robin 

son, have you passed your Sunday well — have you had an 
’appy day?’ Why was every one so endearing? His eyes 
questioned the table, but encountered nothing but its well- 
wiped surface, polished for so many years by the gustatory 
elbows of the Frenchman and his wife, and the lady’s dirty 
pack of cards for * patience ’ (she had apparently been 
engaged in this exercise when Schmkel came m), which m 
deed gave a little the impression of gamblers surprised, who 
might have shuffled away the stakes Madame Poupin, 
who had dived into a cupboard, came back with a bottle of 
green chartreuse, an apparition which led the German to ex- 
claim, ‘ Lteber Gott, you Vrench, you Vrench, how well you 
manage 1 What would you have more?’ 

The hostess distributed the liquor, but Hyacinth was 
scarcely able to swallow it, though it was highly appre 
ciated by his companions His indifference to this luxury 
excited much discussion and conjecture, the others bandy 
ing theories and contradictions, and even ineffectual jokes, 
about him, over his head, with a volubility which seemed to 
him unnatural. Poupin and Schmkel professed the behef 
that there must be something very curious the matter with a 
man who couldn’t smack his bps over a drop of that tap , he 
must either be in love or have some still more insidious 
complaint It was true that Hyacinth was always in love— 
that was no secret to his friends — and it had never been 
observed to stop his thirst The Frenchwoman poured 
scorn on this view of the case, declaring that the effect 
of the tender passion was to make one enjoy one s victual 
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(when everything went straight, bten ente7idu, and how could 
an ear be deaf to the whisperings of such a dear little bon- 
homme as Hyacinth?) in proof of which she deposed that 
she had never eaten and drunk with such relish as at the 
time — oh, it was far away now — when she had a soft spot 
in her heart for her rascal of a husband. For Madame 
Poupin to allude to her husband as a rascal indicated a high 
degree of conviviality Hyacinth sat staring at the empty 
table with the feelmg that he was, somehow, a detached, 
irresponsible witness of the evolution of his fate Finally 
he looked up and said to his friends, collectively, ‘ What on 
earth’s the matter with you all?’ And he followed this 
inquiry by an invitation that they should tell him what it was 
they had been saying about him, since they admitted 
that he had been the subject of their conversation Madame 
Poupin answered for them that they had simply been saying 
how much they loved him, but that they wouldn’t love him 
any more if he became suspicious and grincheux She had 
been telling Mr Schmkel’s fortune on the cards, and she 
would tell Hyacinth’s if he liked There was nothing much 
for Mr Schinkel, only that he would find something, some 
day, that he had lost, but would probably lose it again, and 
serve him right if he did 1 He objected that he had never 
had anything to lose, and never expected to have , but that 
was a vam remark, inasmuch as the time was fast coming 
when every one would have something — though indeed it 
was to be hoped that he would keep it when he had got it 
Eustache rebuked his wife for her levity, reminded her that 
* e ^ r y ou ng friend cared nothing for old women’s tricks, and 
said he was sure Hyacinth had come to talk over a very 
erent matter — the question (he was so good as to take 
an interest m it, as he had done m every thmg that related 
o them), of the terms which M Poupin might owe it to him- 
Se , to his dignity, to a just though not exaggerated senti- 
ment of his value, to make in accepting Mr Crookenden’s 
° er o the foremanship of the establishment in Soho , an 
o er not yet formally enunciated but visibly m the air and 
es ined-— -it would seem, at least — to arrive within a day or 
^e old foreman was gomg to set up for himself 
e mnchman intimated that before acceptmg any such 
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projiosal he mujt have the most substantial guarantees 
'll rtc fxjJratt Jes o rJthons tres particuhlres ’ It was 
singular to Hyacinth to hear M Poupin talk so comfortably 
about these high contingencies, the chasm by which he 
himself was divided irom the future having suddenly 
doubled its width Ills host and hostess sat down on either 
side of him, and I’oupin gave a sketch, in somewhat sombre 
tints, of the situation in Soho, enumerating certain elements 
of decomposition which he perceived to be at work there 
and which he vould not undertake to deal with unless he 
should be given a complete!) free hand Did Sclunkel 
understand, and was that what Sclunkel was grinning at? 
Did Schinkcl understand that poor Eustache was the 
victim of an absurd hallucination and that there was not 
the smallest chance of his being invited to assume a 
lieutenancy ? He lnd less capacity for tackling the British 
workman to-day than when he began to rub shoulders with 
bun, and Mr Crookenden had never m his life made a 
mistake, at least in the use of his tools. Hyacinth's 
responses were few' and mechanical, and he presently 
ceased to try to look as if he were entering into the 
Henchman's ideas. 

‘You have some news — you have some news about me,’ 
he remarked, abruptly, to Schmkel ‘You don’t like it, 
you don’t like to have to give it to me, and you came 
to ask our friends here whether they wouldn’t help you out 
with it. But I don’t think they will assist you particularly, 
poor dears I Why do you nund ? You oughtn’t to mind 
more than I do 1 hat isn't the way ’ 

‘ Qu'est-ce qidtl dit— quest ce qu'tl dit, le fatvre chert l ’ 
Madame Poupin demanded, eagerly , while Schmkel looked 
very hard at her husband, as if to ask for direction 

‘ My dear child, zous vous fates des tdeesl’ the latter ex 
claimed, laying his hand on him remonstrantly 

But Hyacinth pushed away his chair and got up ‘ If 
you have anything to tell me, it is cruel of you to let me see 
it, as you have done, and yet not satisfy me ’ 

‘ Why should I have anything to tell you?’ Sclunkel 
asked 

‘ I don’t know that, but I believe you have I perceive 
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things, I guess things, quickly. That’s my nature at all 
tunes, and I do it much more now ’ 

‘You do it indeed, it is very wonderful,’ said Schinkel 

‘ Mr. Schmkel, will you do me the pleasure to go away 
— I don’t care where — out of this house?’ Madame Poupin 
broke out, in French. 

‘Yes, that will be the best thing, and I will go with you,’ 
said Hyacinth 

1 If you would retire, my child, I think it would be a 
service that you would render us,’ Poupin returned, ap- 
pealing to his young friend ‘Won’t you do us the justice 
to believe that you may leave your interests in our hands ?’ 

Hyacinth hesitated a moment, it was now perfectly 
clear to him that Schinkel had some sort of message for 
him, and his curiosity as to what it might be had become 
nearly intolerable ‘ I am surprised at your weakness,’ he 
observed, as sternly as he could manage it, to Poupin. 

The Frenchman stared at him an instant, and then fell 
on his neck. ‘You are sublime, my young friend — you 
are sublime i’ 

Will you be so good as to tell me what you are going 
to do with that young man?’ demanded Madame Poupin, 
glaring at Schinkel. 


Its none of your busmess, my poor lady,’ Hyacinth 
replied, disengaging himself from her husband ‘ Schinkel, 
I wish you would walk away with me ’ 

Calmons-nous, entendons-?ious, expliquoiis-nous / The 
situation is very simple,’ Poupin went on 

o u Wlt ^ y° u ’ lt: W1 *I give you pleasure,’ said 

bchinkei, very obligingly, to Hyacinth. 

Then you will give me that letter first >’ Madame 
foupn, erecting herself, declared to the German. 

1 7 you are an imbecile <’ Poupin groaned, 

mg is hands and shoulders and turning away. 
r , ,™ a y an lm becile, but I won’t be a party — no, 

nlnniArfi? r^ 16 ’ not to ^at !> protested the Frenchwoman, 
P t Schinkel as if to prevent his moving 

me ’ snfd° U w haVe ^ letter for me > you ou S ht to S lve n to 
0 £L fr H y a cmth to Schinkel ‘ You have no right to 
give it to any one else 
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solicitude, but the inconsequence is yours At all events, 
good-night ’ 

He turned away from them, and was leaving the room, 
when Madame Poupin threw herself upon him, as her 
husband had done a moment before, but in silence and 
with an extraordinary force of passion and distress. Being 
stout and powerful she quickly got the better of him, and 
pressed him to her ample bosom in a long, dumb embrace. 

1 1 don’t know what you want me to do,’ said Hyacinth, 
as soon as he could speak. ‘ It’s for me to judge of my 
convictions ’ 

( We want you to do nothing, because we know you 
have changed/ Poupin replied ‘ Doesn’t it stick out of 
you, in every glance of your eye and every breath of your 
lips? It’s only for that, because that alters everything’ 

‘ Does it alter my engagement ? There are some things 
m which one can’t change I didn’t promise to believe , 
I promised to obey.’ 

‘ We want you to be sincere — that is the great thing,’ 
said Poupin, edifymgly ‘I will go to see them — I will 
make them understand ’ 

‘Ah, you should have done that before 1 ’ Madame 
Poupin groaned. 

‘ I don’t know whom you are talking about, but I will 
allow no one to meddle in my affairs ’ Hyacinth sppke 
with sudden vehemence , the scene was cruel to his nerves, 
which were not in a condition to bear it 

When it is Hoffendahl, it is no good to meddle,’ 
Schinkel remarked, smiling 

And pray, who is Hoffendahl, and what authority has 
e got ? demanded Madame Poupm, who had caught his 
meaning ‘Who has put him over us all, and is there 

not mg to do but to lie down m the dust before him? 
, et attend to his little affairs himself, and not put 

em o on innocent children, no matter whether they are 
with us or against us ’ 

l P r °test went so far that, evidently, Poupin felt a 

little ashamed of his wife ‘ He has no authority but what 
we give him , but you know that we respecc him, that he 
is one of the pure, via bonne Hyacinth can do exactly as 
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he likes , he knows that as well as we do He knows 
there is not a feather’s weight of compulsion , he knows 
that, for my part, I long since ceased to expect anything 
from him ’ 

‘Certainly, there is no compulsion,’ said SchinkcL 
‘ It’s to take or to leave. Only they keep the books 

Hyacinth stood there before the three, with his eyes on 
the floor ‘ Of course I can do as I like, and what I like 
is what I shall do Besides, what are we talking about, 
with such sudden passion?’ he asked, looking up I 
have no summons, I have no sign. When the call reaches 
me, it will be time to discuss it Let it come or not come 
it’s not my affair ’ 

‘ Certainly, it is not your affair, said Schinkel 

‘ I can’t think why M Paul has never done anything, 
all this time, knowing that everything is different now 1’ 
Madame Poupin exclaimed 

1 Yes, my dear boy, I don’t understand our friend, her 
husband remarked, watching Hyacinth with suspicious, 


contentious eyes. . 

‘It’s none of his business, any more than ours, its 

none of any one’s business !’ Schmkel declared 

‘Muniment walks straight, the best thmg you can do is 
to imitate him,’ said Hyacinth, trying to pass Poupin, who 
had placed himself before the door 

‘Promise me only this-not to do anything till I have 
seen you first,’ the Frenchman begged, almost P lteo “ sl y 
‘My poor old fnend, you are very weak And Hya- 
cinth opened the door, in spite of him, and passed out 
‘Ah well, if you with us, that’s all I want to know 
the young man heard him say, behind him, at the top of 
the stairs, in a different voice, a tone of sudden, exaggerated 


fortitude. 



XLIV 

Hyacinih hurried down and got out of the house, but he 
had not the least intention of losing sight of Schinkel. The 
odd behaviour of the Poupms was a surprise and annoy- 
ance, and he had wished to shake himself free from it He 
was candidly astonished at the alarm they were so good as 
to feel for him, for he had never perceived that they had 
gone round to the hope that the note he had signed (as it 
were) to Hoffendahl would not be presented What had 
he said, what had he done, after all, to give them the right 
to fasten on him the charge of apostasy ? He had always 
been a free critic of everything, and it was natural that, on 
certain occasions, m the little parlour m Lisson Grove, he 
should have spoken in accordance with that freedom , but 
it was only with the Princess that he had permitted himself 
really to rail at the democracy and given the full measure 
of his scepticism. He would have thought it indelicate to 
express contempt for the opinions of his old foreign friends, 
to whom associations that made them venerable were 
attached, and, moreover, for Hyacinth, a change of heart 
was, m the nature of things, much more an occasion for a 
lush of publicity and a kind of retrospective reserve, it 
couldnt prompt one to aggression or jubilation When 
one had but lately discovered what could be said on the 
opposite side one didn’t want to boast of one’s sharpness — - 
not even when one’s new convictions cast shadows that 
looked like the ghosts of the old 

, '^ acint ^ bngered m the street, a certain distance from 
e ouse, watching for Schinkel’s exit and prepared to 
remain there if necessary till the dawn of another day He 
u i t0 ^ f nenc ls, just before, that the manner m 
" lC t le communication they looked so askance at should 
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reach him was none of his business — it might reach him as 
it could. I his was true enough in theory, but in fact his 
desire was overwhelming to know what Madame Poupin 
had meant by her allusion to a letter, destined for him, in 
Schinkel’s possession — an allusion confirmed by Schinkel s 
own virtual acknowledgment It was indeed this eagerness 
that had driven him out of the house, for he had reason to 
believe that the German would not fail him, and it galled 


his suspense to see the foolish Poupins try to interpose, to 
divert the missive from its course He waited and waited, 
in the faith that Schinkel was dealing with them in his slow, 
categorical Teutonic way, and only objurgated the cabinet- 
maker for having in the first place paltered with his sacred 
trust Why hadn’t he come straight to him— whatever the 
mysterious document was — -instead of talking it over with 
French featherheads ? Passers were rare, at this hour, in 
Lisson Grove, and lights were mainly extinguished there 
was nothing to look at but the vista of the low black houses, 
the dim, interspaced street-lamps, the prowling cats who 
darted occasionally across the road, an t e ern e, 
mysterious, far off stars, which appeared to him more than 
ever to see everything and tell not ing po iceman 
creaked along on the opposite side o t e way, oo ing 
across at him as he passed, and stood for some minutes on 
the comer, as if to keep an eye on him. Hyacinth had 
leisure to reflect that the day was perhaps not far off when 
a policeman might have his eye on him for a very good 
reason- — might walk up and down, pass and repass, as he 
mounted guard over him 

It seemed horribly long before Schinkel came out of 1 e 
house, but it was probably only half an hour In the still 
ness of the street he heard Poupin let his visitor out, and 
at the sound he stepped back into the recess of a idoonvay 
on the same side, so that, in looking out, the Prenchman 
should not see him waiting There was ano 
the two stood talking together interminably and in i low 
tone on the doorstep At last, however Poupin went n 
again, and then Schinkel came down the street towards 
Hyacinth, who had calculated that he would procced m 
that direction, it heing, as Hyacinth happened to know, 
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that of his own lodging After he had heard Poupin go in 
he stopped and looked up and down , it was evidently his 
idea that Hyacinth would be waiting for him Our hero 
stepped out of the shallow recess in which he had been 
flattening himself, and came straight to him, and the two 
men stood there face to face, in the dusky, empty, sordid 
street 

‘You didn’t let them have the letter?’ 

‘ Oh no, I retained it,’ said Schmkel, with his eyes more 
than ever like invisible points 

1 i’hen hadn’t you better give it to me?’ 

‘We will talk of that — we will talk ’ Schinkel made no 
motion to satisfy his friend , he had his hands m the 
pockets of his trousers, and his appearance was char- 
acterised by an exasperating assumption that they had 
the whole night before them He was intolerably 
methodical 

‘ Why should we talk ? Haven’t > ou talked enough with 
those people, all the evening? What have they to say 

about it? What right have you to detain a letter that 
belongs to me?’ 

-Erlauben Sie I will light my pipe,’ the German 
remarked. And he proceeded to this business, method- 
ica ly, while Hyacinth’s pale, excited face showed in the 
g ow of the match that he ignited on the rusty railing beside 
„ ^ 1S n °t yours unless I have given it to you,’ 

c mkel went on, as they walked along ‘Be patient, and 
wi tell you,’ he added, passing his hand into his com- 
panion s arm ‘Your way, not so? We will go down 
owar tie Park’ Hyacinth tried to be patient, and he 
listened with interest when Schmkel said, ‘She tried to take 

Lw t~ attac ? ed me Wlth her hands But that was not 
what I went for, to give it up ’ 

murmured 6 1 d ° n t them >’ Hyacinth 

« Wh bUt they lofe you ’ 

< d ° tiley tr y to d^grace me?’ 

c Th J>o lnk lfc 1S no disgrace, if you have changed ’ 

declare n c V6ry Wed ber j but it’s pitiful for him, and I 
ueciare it surprises me.’ 
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‘ Oh, he came round, and he helped me to resist He 
pulled his wife off It was the first shock,' said Schinkel 
‘You oughtn’t to have shocked them, my dear fellow,’ 
Hyacinth replied 

‘ I was shocked myself — I couldn’t help it.’ 

‘ Lord, how shaky you all are 1 ’ 

‘You take it welL I am very sorry But it is a fine 
chance,’ Schinkel went on, smoking away His pipe, for 
the moment, seemed to absorb him, so that after a silence 
Hyacinth resumed — 

‘ Be so good as to reflect that all this while I don’t in 
the least understand what you are talking about’ 

‘Well, it was this morning, early,’ said the German 
‘You know m my country we don’t lie m bed late, and 
what they do in my country I try to do everywhere. I thmk 
it is good enough. In winter I get up, of course, long 
before the sun, and m summer I get up almost at the same 
time. I should see the fine spectacle of the sunnse, if m 
London you could see. 1 he first thing I do of a Sunday 
is to smoke a pipe at my window, which is at the front, you 
remember, and looks into a little dirty street. At that hour 
there is nothing to see there — you English are so slow to 
leave the bed Not much, however, at any time , it is not 
important, my little street But my first pipe is the one I 
enjoy most I want nothing else when I have that pleasure 
I look out at the new, fresh light — though m London it is 
not very fresh — and I think it is the beginning of another 
day I wonder what such a day will bring , whether it will 
bring anything good to us poor devils. But I have seen a 
great many pass, and nothing has come This morning, 
however, brought something — something, at least, to you. 
On the other side of the way I saw a young man, who stood 
just opposite to my house, looking up at my window He 
looked at me straight, without any ceremony, and I smoked 
my pipe and looked at him I wondered what he wanted, 
but he made no sign and spoke no word He was a very 
nice young man , he had an umbrella, and he wore spec 
tacles. We remained that way, face to face, perhaps for a 
quarter of an hour, and at last he took out his watch — he 
had a watch, too — and held it in his hand, just glancing at 
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it every few minutes, as if to let me know that he would 
rather not give me the whole day. Then it came over me 
that he wanted to speak to me 1 You would have guessed 
that before, but we good Germans are slow When we 
understand, however, we act, so I nodded to him, to let 
him know I would come down. I put on my coat and my 
shoes, for I was only in my shirt and stockings (though of 
course I had on my trousers), and I went down into the 
street. When he saw me come he walked slowly away, but 
at the end of a little distance he waited for me When I 


came near him I saw that he was a very nice young man 
indeed very young, with a very pleasant, friendly face. He 
was also very neat, and he had gloves, and his umbrella 
was of silk. I liked him very much He said I should 
come round the corner, so we went round the corner 
together I thought there would be some one there waiting 
or us , but there was nothing — only the closed shops and 
t e early light and a little spring mist which told that the 
ay would be fine I didn’t know what he wanted , per- 
aps it was some of our business — that’s what I first thought 
an perhaps it was only a little game So I was very 
^ ^ dldn t ask him to come into the house Yet I 

° lm ^at he must excuse me for not understanding 
more quickly that he wished to speak with me , and when 
sai t is he said it was not of consequence — he would 
wai ^ e< ^ there, for the chance to see me all day I 
im I was glad I had spared him that, at least, and we 
a some very polite conversation He was a very nice 
y ung man But what he wanted was simply to put a 
nf ln hand , as he said himself, he was only a kind 
addreZ^H P os tman He gave me the letter — it was not 
knew an,/ ral w h en ^ had taken it I asked him how he 
I was rinf he Wouldn,t he sorry if it should turn out that 
didn’t crvir ^ man w hom the letter was meant But I 

necessity for “ m a ' he ‘ old me he bei ' 211 11 ' vas 
and howto do 1? r he . knew exactly what to do 

asked him nf S 1 think he is a valuable member I 
he had noth he etter rec l ulred an answer, and he told me 
my hand h S t0 do Wlth that > he "as only to put it m 
e recommended me to wait till I had gone 
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into the house again to read it We had a little more talk 

always very polite , and he mentioned that he had come 

so early because he thought I might go out, if he delayed, 
and because, also, he had a great deal to do and had to 
take his time when he could It is true that he looked as 
if he had plenty to do— as if he was in some very good 
occupation. I should tell you that he spoke to me always 
m English, but he is not English , he sounded his words 
like some kind of foreigner I suppose he is not German, 
or he would have spoken to me in German. But there 
are so many, of all countries ! I said if he had so much 
to do I wouldn’t keep him , I would go to my room and 
open my letter He said it wasn’t important, and then I 
asked him if he wouldn’t come into my room, also, and 
rest I told him it wasn’t very handsome, my room— 
because he looked like a young man who would have, for 
himself, a very neat lodging Then I found he meant it 
wasn’t important that we should talk any more and he went 
away without even offering to shake hands I don t know 
if he had other letters to give, but he went away, as I have 
said, like a postman on his rounds, without giving me any 


more information.’ „ . 

It took Schinkel a long time to tell this story— 
his calm and conscientious thoroughness made no 
allowance for any painful acuteness of curiosity that 
Hyacinth might feel He went from step to step, and 
treated his different points with friendly explicitness, as if 
each would have exactly the same interest for his com- 
panion The latter made no attempt to hurry him, and 
indeed he listened, now, with a kind of intense patience, 
for he was interested, and, moreover it was clear to him 
that he was safe with Schinkel , the German would satisfy 
him m time — wouldn’t worry him with attaching conditions 
to their transaction, in spite of the rnismke he had made n 
going for guidance to Lisson Grove. Hyacinth learned m 
due coursethat on returning to his apartment and opening 
the little packet of which he had been put into .possession, 
Mr Schinkel had found himself confronted with two sepa- 
rate articles one a sealed letter superscribed with our 
young man’s name, the other a sheet of paper containing in 
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three l m e s a request that within two days of receiving it he 
would hand the letter to the 1 young Robinson.’ The 
t ree lines in question were signed D. H , and the letter 
\\as addressed in the same hand Schmkel professed 
G j a * read y knew the writing , at was that of Diednch 
o endahl. ‘ Good, good,’ he said, exerting a soothing 
pressure upon Hyacinth’s arm. ‘ I will walk with you 

0 your door, and I will give it to you there ; unless you 

1 e etter that I should keep it till to-morrow morning, so 
a you may have a quiet sleep — I mean in case it might 

, ai 1 n . an y t ^ ln g that will be disagreeable to you. But it is 
vln a ^ n ° thln S > lfc is probably only a word to say that 
i t , lnk no m ore about your engagement ’ 

‘ p k ki° U l^ lt: be tkat ** * Hyacinth asked. 

< T k° a y has heard that you repent ’ 

harl 1nc f r ^P ent ? ’ Hyacmth stopped him short ; they 

civen a e< ^ t ^ le t0 P ^ark Lane ‘ To whom have I 

given a right to say that?’ 

be tU lf yOU ^ aven,t ) so much the better It may 
heathen, for some other reason’ 

thev walt-lri S i an ldlot ’ Schinkel,’ Hyacinth returned, as 
the devil Hir^ ° ng And m a moment he went on, ‘ What 
‘ Becan ^ ?°£ g0 and ^ the Poupins for?’ 

I felt mv vac ° u ght they would like to know Besides, 
if they knewtf^V 11 ^ l 1 thought 1 sh ould carry it better 
Hyacinth And then, I’m like them — I lofe you ’ 

the next instant * l ° thlS P rofession > he asked 

letter directly to ’me?’ dldnt y ° Uf y ° Ung man bnng ^ 

not complicated kf* hlm 1 that ' The reason was probably 

my address and dirln^ m i Ple ~ that th ° Se who wrote lfc kneW 
your guarantors ? ’ D t kn0w yours And wasn ’t I one of 

Muniment Wh ^ P rinci P a l one The principal one was 
him ? ’ y was the letter not sent to me through 

things Depend 0 ^ 105011 ’ you want to know too many 

should have IiWpH ,P? n ltj there are alwa y s good reasons I 

if they didn’t send t u tt6r lt: kad ^ een Muniment But 
send to him ’-Schmkel interrupted himself, 
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the. remainder of lus sentence was lost in a cloud of 
smoke 

•Well, if the) didn’t Send to him,’ — Hyacinth persisted. 

« \ou’re a great friend of his»-ho\v can I tell you?’ 

‘At this Hyacinth looled up at his companion askance, 
and caught an odd glance, accompanied with a smile, which 
the nuld, circumspect German directed toward him. If 
it's an) thing against him, my being lus friend makes me 
just the man to hear it I can defend him 

« Well, it’s a possibility that they are not satisfied.’ 

* How do you mean it — not satisfied?’ 

1 How shall I say it ? — that they don t trust him 
‘ Don’t trust him ? And yet they trust me 1 
‘Ah, my boy, depend upon it, there are reasons, 
Schinkel replied , and in a moment he added, They know 
everything — everything Oh, they go straight 1 

The pair pursued the rest of their course for the most 
part in silence, Hyacinth being considerably struck with 
something that dropped from his companion m answer to 
a question he asked as to what Eustache oup.n had said 
when Schinkel, that evening, first told him what he had come 
to see him about. ‘ II vaut du galmc-tl vaut du galmc 
that was the German’s version of the Frenchmans words 
and Hyacinth repeated them oyer to himself several times 
almost with the iLie accent They had a certain soothing 
effect In fact the good Schinkel vvas soothing altogether 
as our hero felt when they stopped at last at the door of 
his lodging in Westminster and stood there face to face, while 

had passed away, and he 

, v German shook the ashes out of 

loving manner m which the 00 *““* 

, , b rest in its coffin. It was only 

his bie Pipe and laid it to rest \ 

u u a thmuah this business with his usual 

after he had gone througn .. 

attention to every detail of it that he said, Also, now for the 

letter "and putting his hand inside of his waistcoat, drew 
e , ana, put b , nt it passed instantly mto 
forth the important document ^ , / 

is oTX^:«» “ » uely ' i‘“k ndly i l d?e 

at this indication that he should have no present knowledge 
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of its contents ; but he liked that better than his pretend- 
ing to say again that it was nothing — that it was only a 
release Schinkel had now the good sense, or the good 
taste, not to repeat that remark, and as the letter pressed 
against his heart Hyacinth felt still more distinctly that it 
was something— that it was a command What Schinkel 
i say, in a moment, was 1 Now that you have got it, I am 
very g ad It is more comfortable for me’ 

, a » tbln k so ! ’ Hyacinth exclaimed. ‘ If you 

a q 1 ? nf T your J ob y°u would have paid for it ’ 

c m el hesitated a moment while he lingered, then, 

a ? a A ln j turned away, putting in his door-key, he re- 
^ ie , ’ '^ nc ^ ^ y ou don’t do yours, so will you/ 

es, as you say, they go straight 1 Good-night/ And 
our young man let himself m 

lorw* 16 P^f sa S e and staircase were never lighted, and the 
nf nr^ S f G1 61 gro P ed their way bedward with the infallibility 
in the* 'Ta ° r s _ cra P ed the wall with a casual match which, 
strp v * tj* g ° 0m da y> was visible m a hundred rich 
an f . Hyacinth’s room was on the second floor, behind, 
proceed f a PP roac fi ed it he was startled by seeing a light 
fitting of wh* 1 h S crevice un der the door, the imperfect 
stopped ind 1Ch m thls manner vividly illustrated. He 
first impulse wS to^ thlS mysterious bri ghtness, and his 
in by Schinkel f co ^ nect n Wlth the incident just ushered 
now be bur J f ° r what could anything that touched him 

that some'ctunrh' 1 1 ° f the Same business? 11 ™ " atural 
it occurred^ to him //T 7 shouId be awaltln g him Then 
Aurora, £££?]?? ?** be Went out to caI1 °» Lad7 
ing and thar ,f e hac * slm Pty left a tallow candle burn- 
landlady w ho r Sh a cymcal s P mt on the part of his 
have gonem Id d be 50 dose -^ted for herself, not to 

h e had had a visitor * U Came ° ver him that 

had taken possession ’ hlS absence > and that the visitor 
sources of comfnn- °* ais a P artm ent till his return, seeking 
the door he founduf JV P erfectl y Just When he opened 
though his vLsu-nr &t thlS last P revlslon was the right one, 
before him Mr T T one ° ( the figures that had risen 
at which Hvacmtti j 6 ] , Sat there > beside the little table 

!d his writing, with his head resting on 
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his hand and his eyes bent on the floor He looked 
up when Hyacinth appeared, and said, ‘ Oh, I didn t hear 

you , you arc very quiet 1 , , , , it _ 

« I come in softly, when I’m late, for the sake of the 
house— though I am bound to say I am the only lodger 
who has that refinement Besides, you have been asleep, 


Hyacinth said. , , . . . T 

< No, I have not been asleep,’ returned the old man. I 

don't sleep much nowadays ’ 

‘ Then you have been plunged in meditation 

< Yes I have been thinking ’ Then Mr Vetch explained 
that the woman of the house wouldn’t let him come in, at 
first, till he had given proper assurances that his intentions 
were pure and that he was moreover the oldest friend M 
Robinson had m the world. He had been there for an 
hour , he thought he might find him, coming so late. 

Hyacinth answered that he was very glad he had waited 
and that he was delighted to see him and expressed regret 
that he hadn’t known in advance of his visit, , so that he 
mieht have something to offer him. He sat down on his 
bed vacuelv expectant, he wondered what special purpose 
K ZS ,ta fiddler'so f„ .ha. —a. hon, But 
he only spoke the truth in saying that he was glad to see 
£m Hyacinth had come up-stairs m a tremor of desire to 
be alone mth the revelat.on that he carried in his pocket, 

r *■“,-** ta I": 

« » jf- ■»? r d irr^sita sjTJSdT ■„ ; 

IZl specimens of ,o„r own Oh 

v w hen I see it, there are always 

yes, I recognise your work wh a manner) hke a 

certam little finer touches. f . , 

master With such a talent, such a taste, your future leaves 

nothing to be desired. You will make a fortune and become 

a S 2? Vetch sat forward, to sketch this vision he rested 

his hands on his knees and iooklu vy 

friend, as if to challenge him to dispute lus flattering vicwa 

The effect of what Hyacinth saw in his face to give him 
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immediately the idea that the fiddler knew something, though 
it was impossible to guess how he could know it The 
1 oupins, for instance, had had no time to communicate 
-uth him, even granting that they were capable of that base- 
ness , an unwarrantable supposition, in spite of Hyacinth’s 
laving seen them, less than an hour before, fall so much 
)e ow their own standard. With this suspicion there rushed 
into Hyacinth s mind an intense determmation to dissemble 
p °, re ,k ls V * Sltor to t ^ ie • he might imagine what he 
pc , but he should not have a grain of satisfaction — or 
rat . lcr s hould have that of being led to believe, if pos- 

iV C> u 1 ^ IS sus P lclons were positively vain and idle, 
jacinth rested his eyes on the books that Mr Vetch had 
uui own from the shelf, and admitted that they were 
very pretty work and that so long as one didn’t become 
1 jn or manned the ability to produce that sort of thing was 
'■odimate source of confidence. Then suddenly, as they 
, ? lnuet simply to look at each other, the pressure of the 
m ' r maU b C ? ri0slt y» *he expression of his probing, beseech- 
I ''"ich had become strange and tragic in these 

\;‘;Lr;, anc * completely changed their character, grew 
j crable that to defend himself Hyacinth took the 
» ari<a ^ed him boldly whether it were simply to 

mTor U \n° rr *’ °^ v, h lc h he had half a dozen specimens 
. > r t U ! c 5’ he had made a nocturnal pilgrimage. 

j *cir lritnd, you have something on your nnnd — - 
■ |V “ b0mc extremely erroneous tda yfa«v 

‘ } , , j* Ut%itn > ou to-night, in particular? Whatever it 
J t \ ‘ ,rou ‘-'ht you here, at an unnatural hour, you don’t 
• . *7 . 7 u/m of course to be thankful to anything 

? ; i * am » ln so fir as that it makes 

7' l ‘"’l 1 can ’t like it if makes }QH miserable. 

^ mother vvho->u brby’s in bed upstairs, 

* n.c minutes to if he’ a all right— ifhe 

* 1 »'* temhVd out of bed. Uc tr Mr 
T \\ " u ’ r ' ; l he bhr.kab up to my chin 


* . c 


, L 

, 1 


fi 1 


o thc.e thin, 


if he v.eie 


• i , . e imped. nec of cIhui, mi hr 

-d 1 » biiU, Ui.Vt.O. 


o ram. iW* 
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he believed himself to be on the edge of an episode m 
which impudence, evidently, must play g considerable part, 
and he might as well try his hand at it without delay T.he 
i\ay the old man gazed at him might have indicated that 
he too was able to take the measure of his perversity 
that he knew he was false as he sat there declaring that 
there was nothing the matter, while a brand-new revolu- 
tionary commission burned m his pocket But m a moment 
Mr Vetch said very mildly, as if he had really been re 
assured, • It’s wonderful how you read my thoughts. I 
don’t trust you , I think there are beastly possibilities Its 
not true, at any rate, that I come to look at you every five 
minutes You don’t know how often I have resisted m> 
fears— how I have forced myself to let you alone 

< You had better let me come and live with you, as I 
proposed after P.nn.e’s death. Then you will have me 
always under your eyes,’ said Hyacinth, smiling 

The old man got up eagerly, and, as Hyacinth did the 
same, laid h,s hands upon his shoulders, holding him close 
‘Will you now, really, my boy? Will you come to-night? 

* lo-mght, Mr Vetch?’ , , 

• lo-mght has worried me more than any other I don 
know why After my tea I had my pipe and la glass .but 

ghosts I b^ve . - » £ JJ. 

there for nothing , she was uicie 

—to talk to me about you I tried to her u^ but it 
was no use-she drove me out of the house About ten 
o’clock I took my hat and stick and came down here 
You may judge whether I thought it important, as I took 

a Ah why do you spend your money so foolishly ? ’ asked 
TT it y ; „ nf the most affectionate remonstrance 

H, “vt';o"» a Zr.o‘^V «a,d .be old nra„, for oil 

' C,0 .t"i,“tou!d bo iV for too loslay hero. I see 
pcrfsctl’y that yoo are ,11 and nervous You can take .be 
bed, and I’ll spend the night in the chair 
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The fiddler thought a moment. ‘ No, you’ll hate me if 
I subject you to such discomfort as that ; and that’s just 
what I don’t want ’ 

‘ It won’t be a bit different in your room , there, as here, 
I shall have to sleep in a chair ’ 

£ I h 8 et another room , we shall b6 close together,’ the 
fiddler went on 


Do you mean you’ll get another room at this hour of 
the night, with your little house stuffed full and your people 
a 1 in bed ? My poor Anastasius, you are very bad ; your 
reason totters on its throne,’ said Hyacinth, humorously 
and indulgently 

Very good, we’ll get a room to-morrow I’ll move 
into another house, where there are two, side by side ’ 
yacmth s tone was evidently soothing to him 
( omme vous y allez / ’ the young man continued 
xcuse me if I remind you that in case of my leaving 
“ a i CG * kave to give a fortnight’s notice ’ 

Ah, you’re backing out ' ’ the old man exclaimed, 
dropping his hands 


, jr mnie wou ldn’t have said that,’ Hyacinth returned 
you are acting, if you are speaking, at the prompting of 

6r Fj U 1 ^ Spin ^ y°u bad better act and speak exactly as she 
would have done She would have believed me ’ 

beh % lev< ; d yo V ? Believed what? What is there to 
i you ' d m ake me a promise, I will believe that ’ 
< Jr make y° u any promise you like,’ said Hyacinth 
wan! promise 1 bke — that isn’t what I want 1 I 

whm T S one ver y particular little pledge, and that is really 
been a^ ame h< ^ e f ° r to ' ni §bt It came over me that I’ve 
vou hefnJ tSS, J 1 tkls tlme > never to have demanded it of 
and leavn 1Ve t0 me now ’ and * Wl11 S° home quietly 
requested IT “ P eace ' H >' aclnth - assenting m advance, 
then the oV* 1 ^ at wotdd formulate his demand, and 
never under ““ SMd ’ ‘ WelI » Promts me that you will 
‘Do anythmg ? C ! rCUm5tanCeS whatever > do anything’ 

( 'p|!?' t J aIna dlat those people expect of you ’ 

Those people? -Hyacinth repeated 

ont torment me with pretending not to under- 
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stand!’ the old man begged ‘You know the people I 
mean I can't call them by their names, because I don’t 
know them But you do, and they know you.’ 

Hyacinth had no desire to torment Mr Vetch, but he 
was capable of reflecting that to enter into his thought too 
easily would be tantamount to betraying himself I sup- 
pose I know the people you have in mind, he said, in a 
moment , ‘ but I’m afraid I don’t grasp the idea of the 


promise ’ 

‘ Don’t they want to make use of you ? 

‘ I see what you mean,’ said Hyacinth ‘ You think 
they want me to touch off some tram for them Well, if 
that’s what troubles you, you may sleep sound. I shall 
never do any of their work ’ 

A radiant light came into the fiddlers face, and he 
stared, as if this assurance were too fair for nature. Do 
you take your oath to that? Never anything, anything, 


anything ? ’ 

‘ Never anything at all ’ 
‘Will you swear it to me 
woman of whom we have been 


by the memory of that good 
speaking and whom we both 


loved ? ’ 

‘ My dear old Pinme’s memory? Willingly 
The old man sank down in his chair and buried his face 
in his hands, the next moment his companion heard him 
sobbing len minutes later he was content to take hi 
departure, and Hyacinth went out with him to look for 
another cab They found an ancient four wheeler sta- 
tioned languidly at a crossing of the ways, and before Mr 
Vetch got into it he asked his young friend to ks s him 
That young friend watched the vehicle get itself into 
motion and rattle away, he saw it turn a neighbouring 

comer Ihen he approached the nearest gas- lamp and 

drew from his breast pocket the letter that Schinkel had 


given him 
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And Madame Grandoni, then ? ’ asked Hyacinth, reluctant 
to turn away He felt pretty sure that he should never 
knock at that door again, and the desire was strong m him 
to see once more, for the last time, the ancient, troubled 
suivante of the Princess, whom he had always liked. She 
ad seemed to him ever to be in the slightly ridiculous 
position of a confidant of tragedy in whom the heroine 
should have ceased to confide. 

E andata via , caro signori no ,’ said Assunta, smiling at 
im as she stood there holding the door open 
( e kas gone away ? Bless me, when did she go ? ’ 

t is now five days, dear young sir She has returned 
to. our country ’ 

t ^ lt P ossl ble ? ’ exclaimed Hyacinth, disappointedly. 

£ ossl b l hsswio r said Assunta. Then she added, 
ere were many times when she almost went _, but this 
~ And without finishing her sentence the 
m,i a fi eSS i. S i ' ° man tirewoman indulged in a subtle, suggestive, 
md efinahle play of expression, to which her hands and 
ers contributed, as well as her lips and eyebrows 

meanmrr^w lo ° ked . at her long enough to catch any 
no 8 tkat ske m ight have wished to convey, but gave 

‘ In a PP re hending it He only remarked, gravely, 

^ short she ! S here no more’ 

back n qvl j T°, rst 1S that she will probably never come 
herself it- ur « t 80 for a lon § time » but when she decided 

added, w,tha s fi >gh hed ’’ Assunta declared ‘-Pacato/’ she 

hhed 1 to 1 hllf , hlVe llked 10 see lier a 8 am — 1 should have 
strangr rn ‘f an h c t7 00d - b ^-’ Hyacmth hngered there m 
ge, melancholy vagueness , since he had been told the 
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Princess was not at home lie had no reason for remaining, 
save the possibility that she might return before he turned 
away This possibility, however, was small, for it was only 
nine o’clock, the middle of the evening— too early an hour 
for her to reappear, if, as Assunta said, she had gone out 
after tea. He looked up and down the Crescent, gently 
swinging his stick, and became conscious m a moment that 
\ssunta was regarding him with tender interest. 

* You should have come back sooner y then perhaps she 
wouldn’t have gone, pour a iccchia ,’ she rejoined in a 
moment. • It is too many days since you have been here 

She liked you — I know that.’ 

‘She liked me, but she didn’t like me to come, said 
Hyacinth * Wasn’t that why she went, because we came? 

« Ah, that other one— with the long legs— yes But you 

are better’ , , , 

‘The Princess doesn't think so, and she is the right 

judge,’ Hyacinth replied, smiling 

‘Eh, who knows what she thinks? It is not for me to 
say But you had better come m and wait. I dare say 
she won’t be long, and it would gratify her to find you 
Hyacinth hesitated ‘ I ™ not sure of that Then he 

asked, ‘ Did she go out alone ? 

‘ Sola sola ' said Assunta, smiling Oh, don t be 
afraid ^ou were the first * ’ And she flung open the door 
of the little drawing-room, with an air of irresistible sol.cita 

“hMSU- “■? ch ” 

habitually used, under her shaded lamp, ivith sta 

obiects around him which seemed as much a part of herself 
oujccts arouna 1 dress Qr even toneg of 

as if they had been folds tremendousl actlve , but h)s 

her voice His * 1 “ l g ts ^S sness , fie had not been to 
body was too tired for rest t0 fin the time, 

work and had bee, n with h.s head on one of 
so that he simp y 0 f her little stools 

the Princess’s cushions, tQ the house _ and 

—one of the ug y ’ w like that of a man in a state 

his respiration coming quickly) ^ ^ faut ]t WM 

of acute agitation ^ for tb e Princess, a deeper 
not because he was waiting 
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source of emotion had been opened to him, and he had 
not on the present occasion more sharpness of impatience 
than had already visited him at certain moments of the 
past twenty hours He had not closed his eyes the night 
before, and the day had not made up for that torment A 
fever of reflection had descended upon him, and the range 
of his imagination had been wide. It whirled him through 
circles of immeasurable compass ; and this is the reason 
that, thinking of many things while he sat in the Princess’s 
chair, he wondered why, after all, he had come to Madeira 
Crescent, and what interest he could have in seeing the 
lady of the house He had a very complete sense that 
everything was over between them ; that the hnk had 
snapped which bound them so closely together for a while 
And this was not simply because for a long time now he 
ad received no sign nor communication from her, no in- 
vitation to come back, no inquiry as to why his visits had 
stopped It was not because he had seen her go in and 
out with Paul Muniment, nor because it had suited Prince 
asamassima to point the moral of her doing so, nor even 
ecause, quite independently of the Prince, he believed her 

0 e more deeply absorbed in her acquaintance with that 
\\ U ^h ri }? r y° un g man than she had ever been m her relations 
^it imself The reason, so far as he became conscious 

1 " ls meditations, could only be a strange, 

ihm r c ^ ri0sit y — strange and detached because every - 

, 0 his Past had been engulfed m the abyss that 

stnn.i , , hlm as > af ter Mr Vetch had left him, he 

i. i Un „ Lr tamp in a paltry Westminster street That 
mm ov ' et * U P ah familiar feelings, and yet out of the 
j . 1 sprung the impulse which brought him to where 


k-> i ^ S °l utl0n his difficulty — he flattered himself he 
i m armed nr . , , „ , 


true >h * L m% °taed a winding-up of his affairs, and 

: u U n ° had been required, he would 

{*„ ^ \ ^ Car ^ l * ,at 110 had been dropped, yet as even in 

h ^ V>0U ^ sweet to him to bid her good- 

! 5 ’ ' the desire for some last vision of her 

' "Vf tC Coul<l st, ft appeal to him If things had 
*t.t «> r j mn j lc vva;> capable of wondering 
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whether they looked better for her It is a singular fact, 
that there rose in his mind a sort of incongruous desire to 
pity her All these were odd feelings enough, and by 
the time half an hour had elapsed they had throbbed them- 
selves into weariness and into slumber While he remem- 
bered that he was waiting now in a very different frame from 
that in which he waited for her in South Street the first 
time he went to see her, he closed his eyes and lost 
himself His unconsciousness lasted, he afterwards per- 
ceived, nearly half an hour, it terminated in his becoming 
aware that the lady of the house was standing before him 
Assuntawas behind her, and as he opened his eyes she 
took from her mistress the bonnet and mantle of which the 
Princess divested herself ‘ It’s charming of you to have 
waited,’ the latter said, smiling down at him with al her 
old kindness ‘You are very tired — dont get up, tliats 
the best chair, and you must keep it ’ She made him re 
main where he was , she placed herself near him on a 
smaller scat , she declared that she was not tired herself, 
iw ,he didn’t know what was the matter with her— nothing 
tired her now, she exclaimed on the time that had elapsed 

ome'S-he looked m much os .f he needed it She 

considered tat «-£ £■' ” 

what was ,, that she must begin and look after 

use himself up adding that ^ ^ ^ ^ kmd 

him again for while ^she ^ ^ ^ Hyacmth 

of thing didn PP h admlt ted that he had stayed 
made a great confess on h« e himself _ amused hlm . 

away from work and simply dldn > t pay -he 

“ » h= U older , ,, J doob, 

that wanton pleas profitable but more refreshing 

tools was not only more ^ a gen£ral thlng , that 

However, he da t hc a b S ence of the habit of 

was no doubt partly why, k ^ when Hya- 

it dnv ofT turned out to D 

cinth had not seen the Princess for some time he always, 
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on meeting her again, had a renewed, tremendous sense of 
her beauty, and he had it to-night in an extraordinary 
degree Splendid as that Deauty had ever been, it seemed 
clothed at present in transcendant glory, and (if that which 
was already supremely fine could be capable of greater re- 
finement), to have worked itself free of all earthly grossness 
and been purified and consecrated by her new life. Her 
gentleness, when she was in the mood for it, was quite divine 
(it had always the irresistible charm that it was the humility 
of a high spirit), and on this occasion she gave herself up 
to it. Whether it was because he had the consciousness of 


resting his eyes upon her for the last time, or because she 
wished to be particularly pleasant to him in order to make 
up for having, amid other preoccupations, rather dropped 
im of late (it was probable the effect was a product of both 
causes), at all events the sight of her loveliness seemed 
none the less a privilege than it had done the night he went 
in o er box, at the play, and her presence lifted the weight 
rom is soul He suffered himself to be coddled and ab- 
sent y, even if radiantly, smiled at, and his state of nund 
was sue that it could produce no alteration of his pain to 
otf i at , on t ^ ie Princess’s part these were inexpensive gifts 
e a sent Assunta to bring them tea, and when the tray 
mve s e gave him cup after cup, with every restorative 
an 11 ]? 115 f 11 ’ ^ Ut be had not sat with her a quarter of 

a wnTt e * ore he perceived that she scarcely measured 
If ^ ^ S l ld t0 ^ er or a wor d that she herself uttered 
wav of 3 t ^ e k eSt lnte ntion of being nice to him, by 
that w COai P ensatl °n, this compensation was for a wrong 
nmnt-c M fr0m vlvl dly present to her mind Two 
thinkincr ec f me Perfectly clear one was that she was 
her nast ° S ° met hing very different from her present, 
son the ni hSr fufcure relations with Hyacinth Robin- 
waa\n m ? r Was that he was superseded indeed This 
to her Tt P y the case that 11 dld not even occur 
might be cru^f ,^ V !? ent ’ thafc the sense of supersession 
to him it W1Q k tae youn § man If s he was charming 
been hamnne „£ CaUS ® she was g° od -natured and he had 
miurv ’ and not because she had done him an 

y ernaps, after all, she hadn't, for he got the 


im- 
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pression that it might be no great loss of comfort not to 
constitute part of her life to-day It was manifest from her 
c>e, from her smile, from every movement and tone, 
and indeed from all the irradiation of her beauty, that 
that life to-day was tremendously wound up If he had 
come to Madeira Crescent because he was curious to see 
how she was getting on, it was sufficiently intimated to 
him that she was getting on well, that is that she was 
living more than ever on high hopes and bold plans and 
far reaching combinations These things, from his own 
point of view, ministered less to happiness, and to be 
mixed up with them was perhaps not so much greater a sign 
that one had not lived for nothing, than the gnm arrange 
ment which, m the interest of peace, he had just arrived 
at with himself She asked him why lie had not been 

to see her for so long, quite as if this failure were only 
a vulgar form of social neglect , and she scarcely seemed 
to notice whether it were a good or a poor excuse when 
he said he had stayed away because he knew her to be 
extremely busy But she did not deny the impeach 
ment, she admitted that she had been busier than ever 
in her life before She looked at him as if he would 

know what that meant, and he remarked that lie was 

VCr ‘Sle r you think it’s all a mistake? Yes, I know 
that Perhaps it is , but if it is, it’s a magnificent one If 
you were scared about me three or four months ago 
I don’t know what you would think today-ifyou knewl 

I have risked everything ’ , TT . 

£ Fortunately I don’t know,’ sard Hyacinth 

‘ No, indeed, how should you ? , 

‘And to tell the truth,’ he went on that is really 
the reason I haven’t been back here till to-night I 
haven’t wanted to know-I have feared and hated to 

know ’ , , 

‘ '1 hen why did you come at last r 

Hy tenth hesitated a moment ‘Out of a kind of 

inconsistent curiosity ’ , , , 

i ,, ' „ ..rmlti like me to tell you where 

1 suppose then you wouiu j 

I have been to-night, eh ?’ 
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‘ No, my curiosity is satisfied. I have learned some- 
thing — what I mainly wanted to know — without your tell- 
ing me.’ 

c She stared an instant. ‘Ah, you mean whether Madame 
Grandom was gone ? I suppose Assunta told you.’ 

‘ Yes, Assunta told me, and I was sorry to hear it ’ 

The Princess looked grave, as if her old friend’s de- 
parture had been indeed a very serious incident. ‘ You 
may imagine how I feel it 1 It leaves me completely alone, 
it makes, in the eyes of the world, an immense difference 
in my position. However, I don’t consider the eyes of 
the world. At any rate, she couldn’t put up with me an> 
more — it appears that I am more and more shocking , and 
it was written 1 ’ On Hyacinth’s asking what the old lady 
would do, she replied, ‘ I suppose she will go and live with 
my husband.’ Five minutes later she inquired of him 
whether the same reason that he had mentioned just before 
was the explanation of his absence from Audley Court Mr 
Muniment had told her that he had not been near him and 
his sister for more than a month 

‘ N°j it isn’t the fear of learning something that would 
make me uneasy because, somehow, in the first place it 
isn t natural to feel uneasy about Paul, and in the second, 
if it were, he never lets one see anything It is simply 
the general sense of real divergence of view When that 

divergence becomes sharp, it is better not to pester each 
other ’ r 1 


I see what you mean. But you might go and see his 
sister ’ 

‘ a v!° n ^ er ’ 5 sa ^ acinth, simply 

, neither do I * ’ the Princess exclaimed , while her 
visi or remained conscious of the perfect composure, the 
a sence of false shame, with which she had referred to their 
‘ But s ^ e was S1 * ent after this, and he judged 
f ri Stayed ^ on S enough and sufficiently taxed a pre- 
nur i.? ! attention He got up, and was bidding her good- 
ly your nca^ 6 Checked hlm hy sa y in S’ sud denly, ‘ By the 
l>ecan<^ 1 S° In g to see so good a fnend as Mr Muniment, 

that you ^vvill < ^ sapprove to-day of his work, suggests to me 
De ln an awkward fix, with your disapprovals, 
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the day vou are called upon to serve the cause according 
to your vow ’ 

< Oh, of course I have thought of that,’ said Hyacinth, 
smiling 

‘And would it be indiscreet to ask what you have 


It would take me a 


thought?’ 

‘ Ah, so many things, Princess I 
long time to say ’ 

‘I have never talked to you about this, because it 
seemed to me indelicate, and the whole thing too much 
a secret of your own breast for even so intimate a friend 
as I have been to have a nght to meddle with it But I 
have wondered much— seeing that you cared less and less 
for the people— how you would reconcile your change 
of heart with the performance of your engagement I 
pity you, my poor friend,’ the Princess went on, with a 
heavenly sweetness, ‘for I can imagine nothing more ter- 
rible than to find yourself face to face with such an engage- 
ment, and to feel at the same > time that the spirit which 

prompted it is dead withm you 

‘ Terrible, terrible, most terrible, said Hyacinth, gravely, 

looking at her , 

‘But I pray God it may never be your fate ! The 

Princess hesitated a moment then she added, I see you 
feel it Heaven help us all 1 ’ She paused, then went on 
‘ Why shouldn’t I tell you, after all ? A short time ago 

1 had a visit from Mr Vetch. 

‘ It was kind of you to see him, said Hyacinth 
‘He was delightful, I assure you But do you know 
what he came for? To beg me, on his knees, to snatch 

you away ’ 

‘Fr°om a fhe danglr^that hangs over you Poor man, 

hS ' V Oh V y e 2 P h a eh e r^ed to me about it,’ Hyacinth said 
‘He has picked up the idea, but he knows nothing what- 
ever about it And how did he expect that you would be 

able to snatch me ? , , , 

‘He left that to me, he had only a general conviction 

of my influence with you 
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‘And he thought you would exercise it to make me 
back out? He does you injustice; you wouldn’t Hya- 
cinth exclaimed, wath a laugh. ‘ In that case, taking one 
false position with another, yours would be no better than 
mine ’ 

‘ Oh, speaking seriously, I am perfectly quiet about you 
and about myself I know you won’t be called,’ the Prin- 
cess returned 

May I inquire how you know it ? ’ 

After a slight hesitation she replied, ‘Mr Muniment 
tells me so ’ 


‘ And how does he know it ? ’ 

We have information. My dear fellow,’ the Princess 
went on, ‘ you are so much out of it now that if I were to 
tell you, you wouldn’t understand.’ 

Yes, no doubt I am out of it ; but I still have a right 
° sa ^’ tae sam e, in contradiction to your imputation of 
amomentagOj that I care for the people exactly as much 
as I ever did.’ 3 


„„ ^-y P°or Hyacinth, my dear infatuated little aristocrat, 
v that ever ver y much ?’ the Princess asked. 

n i a,, J VaS enou ^ and ft ft enough, to make me willing 
own my life for anything that will really help them 

tW and °, f course y° u must decide for yourself what 

‘ f a N \ rather ’ what it>s not • , 

take the ? . decide wiien I gave my promise. I agreed to 
‘Wd, „ C ‘ S10 “ “ f 0thers '’ Hyacmth said, 
of voiir<; ’ fj J " usfc now that m relation to this business 
rejoined. y ^? ad tlrou S ht of many things,’ the Princess 

that will help the people?’ by chance ’ thou g ht of anythmg 
raysdf/ U Cal1 me ^ntastic names, but I’m one of them 


in. ‘You ar? 1 ^° U are S°ing to say !’ the Princess broi 
what you do— 5t° ln f t0 ^ t * lat them to d 

That’s beautiful ? r theur WOrk and earn their wa S e 
pose for the fh™ ° ar ^ goes. But what do you pr< 
—on the ove^J.^ thou , san ds for whom no woi 
is to be found? °n^ ed earth » mider the pitiless heaven- 

ere is less and less work in the work 
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and there are more and more people to do the little that 
there is. The old ferocious selfishnesses must come down 
They won’t come down gracefully, so they must be 
smashed !’ 

The tone m which the Princess uttered these words 
made Hyacinth’s heart beat fast, and there was something 
so inspiring in her devoted fairness that the vision of a 
great heroism flashed up again before him, in all the 
splendour it had lost— the idea of a tremendous risk and 
an unregarded sacrifice. Such a woman as that, at such 
a moment, made every scruple seem a prudence and every 
compunction a cowardice. ‘ I wish to God I could see it 
as you see it 1’ he exclaimed, after he had looked at her a 
minute m silent admiration. 

* I see simply this that what we are doing is at least 
worth trying, and that as none of those who have the 
power, the place, the means, will try anything else, on their 
head be the responsibility, on their head be the blood 1 
‘ Princess,’ said Hyacinth, clasping his hands and feeling 
that he trembled, ‘dearest Princess, if anything should 
happen to you ’ — and his voice fell , the horror of it, a 
dozen hideous images of her possible perversity and her 
possible punishment were again before him, as he had 
already seen them in sinister musings they seemed to 
him worse than anything he had imagined for himself 

She threw back her head, looking at him almost m 
anger ‘Tome! And pray why not to me? What tide 
have I to exemption, to security, more than any one else? 
Why am I so sacrosanct and so precious? 

‘Simply because there is no one u the world, and there 
has never been any one m the world, like you 

‘ Oh, thank you !’ said the Princess, with a kind of dry 


impatience, turning away , 

The manner in which she spoke put an end to their 
conversation It expressed an indifference to what it 
might interest him to think about her to-day, and even a 
contempt for it, which brought tears to his eyes His 
tears, however, were concealed by the fact that he bent his 
head over her hand, which he had taken to kiss, after 
which he left the room without looking at her 
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I have received a letter from your husband,’ Paul Muni- 
ment said to the Princess, the next evening, as soon as 
he came into the room He announced this fact with 
a kind of bald promptitude and with a familiarity of man- 
ner which showed that his visit was one of a closely-con- 
nected series The Princess was evidently not a little 
surprised by it, and immediately asked how m the world 
the Pnnce could know his address ‘ Couldn’t it have been 
by your old lady ?’ Muniment inquired. ‘He must have 
met her m Paris It is from Pans that he writes.’ 
t What an incorrigible cad *’ the Princess exclaimed 
I don t see that — for writing to me. I have his letter 
in my pocket, and I will show it to you if you like.’ 

, ^ an k ^ ou> n °tbing would induce me to touch any- 
t mg he has touched,’ the Prmcess replied 

ou touch his money, my dear lady,’ Muniment re- 

mar edj with the quiet smile of a man who sees tilings 
as they are 

The Pnncess hesitated a little ‘ Yes, I make an excep- 

ion or that, because it hurts him, it makes him suffer’ 

should think, on the contrary, it would gratify him 
JLii ° W1 ? g you m a condition of weakness and de- 


he knows 1 don’t us c it for myself What 
almost- hl1 ? 1S that xt m devoted to ends which he hates 
selfish » mUCh “ he hates me and y et which he can’t call 

of t kate y° u >’ said Muniment, with the tone 

most lmnertn r K a u? nableness that he used when he waS 
Pnncess stamH ^ i, * Hls letter satlsfies me of that’ The 
> at this, and asked him what he was coming 
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to — whether he were leading up to advising her to gc 
and live with her husband ‘ I don’t know that I woi 
so far as to advise,’ he replied, ‘when I have so 
benefit from seeing you here, on your present footing 
wouldn't sound well But I’ll just make bold to proj 
that you will go before very long ’ 

‘ And on what does that extraordinary prediction r 
‘ On this plain fact — that you will have nothing t< 
upon You decline to read the Pnnce’s letter, but il 
were to look at it it would give you evidence of wl 
mean. He informs me that I need count upon no i 
supplies from your hands, as you yourself will receiv 
more.' 

‘ He addresses you that way, m plain terms ? ’ 

‘ I can’t call them very plain, because the lette 
written m French, and I naturally have had a certain < 
culty in making it out, in spite of my persevering stud 
the tongue and the fine example set me by poor Robm 
But that appears to be the gist of the matter ’ 

‘ And you can repeat such an insult to me without 
smallest apparent discomposure ? You’re the most rent 
able man 1’ the Princess broke out 

‘ Why is it an insult ? It is the simple truth I 
take your money,' said Paul Muniment. 

‘ You take it for a sacred cause , you don’t take it 
yourself’ 

‘ The Prince isn't obliged to look at that,’ Mumm 
rejomed, laughing 

His companion was silent for a moment , then, ‘ I did 
know you were on his side,’ she replied, gently 
1 Oh, you know on what side I am ! ' 

‘ What does he know ? What business has he to addri 
you so ? ’ 

‘ I suppose he knows from Madame Grandoni. She h 
told him that I have great influence with you.’ 

‘ She was welcome to tell him that 1 ’ the Princess e 
claimed. 

‘ His reasoning, therefore, has been that when I findyc 
have nothing more to give to the cause I will let you gc 
‘ Nothing more ? And does he count me, myself, an 
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every pulse of my being, every capacity of my nature, 
as nothing?’ the Princess cried, with shining eyes. 
t Apparently he thinks that I do.’ 

Oh, as for that, after all, I have known that you care 
tar mom for my money than for me. But it has made no 
difference to me,’ said the Princess. 

Then you see that by your own calculation the Prince 
is right.’ 

My dear sir, Muniment’s hostess replied, 1 my interest 
rn you never depended on your interest m me. It de- 
pendecl wholly on a sense of your great destinies I sup- 

my allowlnce’ ^ t0 teU rae is that he St ° pS 

v nex t month He has taken legal ad- 

your settlements'’ dear ~ so he tells m e-that you forfeit 


Siir^lv t* n0t take le S al advice, too ?’ the Princess asked 
onlv hv n? 11 ^ ontest that I can forfeit my settlements 
ration w-k 7° ° OWn act tbat led to our se P a * 

Physical violtnceT ’ ^ tUmed me ° Ut ° f h ‘ S houSe by 

simpkfeus^ont'l. Mumment ’ d,s P la y>ng even in this 
then there have been “ctsTf ‘ for ar S ura “ 1 t ;• but since 

a moment, smiling tha! u y0Ur ° Wn He st0 PP ed 

nection with a secret sn ^ Went 0n ' ‘ Your whole con " 

your exercise of the ^ COnst “ ut f an act > and 30 does 
highly, of feeHincr ? P leasur e, which you appreciate so 

Catholic and nnnf i* r' Vlth mone > r extorted from an old 

be desired that thetJ family YoU know how llttle lfc 1S t0 
‘Whv i J e , matters should c ome to light.’ 

Hons in plenty^ 0 f W c°ourse e h d the I COme *° ilght ? Allesa ‘ 

of proof Even if m WOU d have > ^ ut n °t a particle 
against me, which i« , Madame Grandom were to testify 
to produce a definite £™ ceivah]e > she would not be able 

httle bookbinder stav L r Pr ° dUCe * e faCt that >’ ou had 3 

‘ "'hat has tha to ! l m ° nth m S' 0 " hous e ’ 

‘ If you mean that that i. Wlt ^ ** ’ c ^ e Pnncess demanded. 

in the wrong as againat th cacumstance which would put me 
8 against the P nnce) ls there not) on th £ other 
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side, this circumstance, that while our young friend was 
staying with me Madame Grandom herself, a person of the 
highest and most conspicuous respectability, never saw fit 
to withdraw from me her countenance and protection ? 
Besides, why shouldn’t I have my bookbmder, just as I 
might have (and the Prince should surely appreciate 
my consideration in not having) my physician and my 
chaplain?’ 

‘ Am I not your chaplain ?’ said Muniment, with a 
laugh. ‘And does the bookbmder usually dine at the 
Princess’s table?’ 

‘ Why not, if he’s an artist ? In the old times, I know, 
artists dined with the servants , but not to-day.’ 

‘ That would be for the court to appreciate,’ Muniment 
remarked. And in a moment he added, ‘ Allow me to call 
your attention to the fact that Madame Grandom has left 
you — has withdrawn her countenance and protection.’ 

‘ Ah, but not for Hyacinth 1’ the Pnncess returned, m a 
tone which would have made the fortune of an actress 
if an actress could have caught it 

‘For the bookbmder or for the chaplain, it doesn't 
matter But that’s only a detail,' said Muniment ‘ In any 
case, I shouldn’t in the least care for your going to law ' 

The Pnncess rested her eyes upon him for a while 
in silence, and at last she replied, ‘ I was speaking just now 
of your great destinies, but every now and then you do 
something, you say something, that makes me doubt of 
them. It’s when you seem afraid. That’s terribly against 
your being a first rate man ’ 

‘ Oh, I know you have thought me a coward from the 
first of your knowing me. But what does it matter ? I 
haven’t the smallest pretension to being a first-rate man ’ 

‘ Oh, you are deep, and you are provoking ! ’ murmured 
the Pnncess, with a sombre eye. 

‘Don’t you remember,’ Muniment continued, without 
heeding this somewhat passionate ejaculation — 1 don’t you 
remember how, the other day, you accused me of being not 
only a coward but a traitor , of playing false , of wanting, 
as you said, to back out ? ’ 

‘ Most distinctly How can I help its coming o\er me, 
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at times, that you have incalculable ulterior views and are 
only using me—only using us all ? But f don’t care 1 ’ 

No, no , I’m genuine,’ said Paul Muniment, simply, yet 
in a tone which might have implied that the discussion was 
1 e And he immediately went on, with a transition too 
a rupt for perfect civility • ‘The best reason m the world 
or your not having a lawsuit with your husband is this 
at when you haven’t a penny left you will be obliged to 
go back and live with him ’ 

XT y° u mean > when I haven’t a penny left? 

r* *’ ° Wn P ro P ert y ? ’ the Princess demanded 

ie Prince tells me that you have drawn upon your 
own property at such a rate that the income to be derived 
om it amounts, to his positive knowledge, to no more than 
“ bancs — for ty pounds — a year. Surely, with 
should m tasteSj y° u can, t live on forty pounds I 
orimmif d tha u y ° Ur llusband implies that your property, 

originally was but a small affair ’ 7 P 

Pnnrpcc aVS i the most extraordinary tone,’ observed the 
simnlv ' What y° u appear to wish to express is 

to eive vo t at ^ r ° m tbe moment I have no more money 
orange.’ Y 1 ^ ° f n ° m0re vaIue than the skin of an 

pamon^ lmen !i * 0< ? ked dow n at his shoe awhile. His com* 
appeared had brought a flush lnt o his cheek, he 

at which their ^ t0 himself and to her that, at the point 
difficulty m hiB ° n , versatlon had arrived, there was a natural 
his head showm 6 1V< ; ring blmself But presently he raised 
the less bright and f aC , e Stlb sb ghtly embarrassed but none 
saying anythin? h * * bave no Intentlon whatever of 

challenge zne n P ^ ar 0r ° ffenS1Ve t0 7 ° u ’ but Slnce y oU 

that I do consider ^ ^ 1S We ^ tbat * sbou ld let you know 
your husband’s— t-o ^ ^ glvlng y° ur mone y — or, rather, 
thing you had to contnbute^ eSS 7 ° U ^ the m ° St valuable 

with a laugh ^haf ° f ^ am trutbs 1 ’ the Princess exclaimed, 
don’t count then nr , Wa j n0t ex P ressive of pleasure ‘You 
have placed at evotlon , any intelligence, that I may 
modestly?’ 7 service > even rating my faculties 
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‘ I count your intelligence, but I don’t count your devotion, 
and one is nothing without the other You are not trusted 
at headquarters.’ 

‘ Not trusted ! ’ the Princess repeated, with her splendid 
stare * Why, I thought I could be hanged to-morrow 1 ’ 

‘ They may let you hang, perfectly, without letting you 
act You are liable to be weary of us,’ Paul Muniment 
went on , ‘ and, indeed, I think you are weary of us already ’ 
‘Ah, you must be a first-rate man — you are such a 
brute ! ’ replied the Princess, who noticed, as she had noticed 
before, that he pronounced ‘ weary ’ weery 

‘ I didn’t say you were weary of me,' said Muniment, 
blushing again ‘ You can never live poor — you don’t begin 
to know the meaning of it ’ 

‘ Oh, no, I am not tired of you,’ the Princess returned, 
in a strange tone * In a moment you will make me cry 
with passion, and no man has done that for years. I was 
very poor when I was a girl,’ she added, in a different 
manner ‘You yourself recognised it just now, in speaking 
of the insignificant character of ray fortune ’ 

‘ It had to be a fortune, to be insignificant,’ said Muni- 
ment, smiling. ‘ You will go back to your husband 1 ’ 

To this declaration she made no answer whatever, she 
only sat looking at him in a sort of desperate calmness 
‘I don’t see, after all, why they trust you more than they 
trust me,’ she remarked. 

‘ I am not sure that they do,’ said Muniment ‘ I have 
heard something this evening which suggests that’ 

‘ And may one know what it is ? ’ 

‘ A communication which I should have expected to be 
made through me has been made through another person ’ 

‘A communication?’ 

‘ io Hyacinth Robinson ’ 

‘To Hyacinth ’ The Princess sprang up, she had 

turned pale in a moment 

* He has got lus ucket , but they didn’t send it through 
me.’ 

‘Do you mean his orders? He was here last night,’ 
the Princess said 

‘A fellow named Schinkel, a German — whom you don’t 
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mow, I think, but who was a sort of witness, with me an^ 
mother, of his undertaking — came to see me this evening 
[t was through him the summons came, and he put Hyacin 

up to it on Sunday night.’ , 

‘ On Sunday night ? ’ The Princess stared ‘ W hy, ne 
was here yesterday, and he talked of it, and he tol me 
nothing ’ 

‘That was quite right of him, bless him!’ Mummen 

exclaimed , 

The Princess closed her eyes a moment, and when s e 
opened them again Muniment had risen and was standing 
before her. ‘ What do they want him to do ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I am like Hyacinth ; I think I had better not tell you 
— at least till it’s over ’ 

‘ And when will it be over ? ’ 

‘They give him several days and, I believe, minute 
instructions/ said Muniment , ‘ with, however, considerab e 
discretion m respect to seizing his chance. The thing i s 
made remarkably easy for him All this I know from 
Schinkel, who himself knew nothing on Sunday, being a 
a mere medium of transmission, but who saw Hyacinth 


yesterday morning ’ 

‘Schinkel trusts you, then?' the Princess remarked. 

Muniment looked at her steadily a moment ‘ Yes, but 
he won’t trust you. Hyacinth is to receive a card of invita- 
tion to a certain big house,’ he went on, ‘ a card with the 
name left in blank, so that he may fill it out himself It 15 
to be good for each of two grand parties which are to be 
given at a few days’ interval. That’s why they give him 
the job — because at a grand party he’ll look m his place ’ 

‘ He will like that,’ said the Princess, musingly — ‘ repay- 
ing hospitality with a pistol-shot ’ 

‘ If he doesn’t like it he needn’t do it.’ 


The Princess made no rejoinder to this, but in a moment 
she said, ‘ I can easily find out the place you mean — the 
big house where two parties are to be given at a few days’ 
interval and where the master is worth your powder ’ 

‘ Easily, no doubt And do you want to warn him ? ’ 
No, I want to do the business first, so that it won’t be 
left for another If Hyacinth will look m his place at a 
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grand part), should not I look still more m mine? And as 
I know the individual I should be able to approach him 
without exciting the smallest suspicion ’ 

Muniment appeared to consider her suggestion a moment 
as if it were practical and interesting, but presently he* 
answered, placidly, ‘To fall by your hand would be too 
good for him ’ 

‘ However he falls, will it be useful, valuable?’ the Prin- 
cess asked 

‘It's worth trying He’s a very bad institution ’ 

‘ Vnd don't you mean to go near Hyacinth ?’ 

‘No, I wish to leave him free,’ Muniment answered 

‘Ah, Paul Muniment,’ murmured the Princess, ‘you are 
a first-rate man 1 ’ She sank down upon the sofa and sat 
looking up at him ‘ In God’s name, why have you told 
me this ? ’ she broke out 

1 So that you should not be able to throw it up at me 
later, that I had not.’ 

She threw herself over, burying her face m the cushions, 
and remained so for some minutes, in silence. Muniment 
watched her awhile, without speaking, but at last he 
remarked, ‘ I don't want to aggravate you, but you will go 
back 1 ’ The words failed to cause her even to raise her 
head, and after a moment he quietly went out 
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That the Princess had done with him, done with him for 
ever, remained the most vivid impression that Hyacinth 
had carried away from Madeira Crescent the night before 
He went home, and he flung himself on his narrow bed, 
where the consolation of sleep again descended upon him 
But he woke up with the earliest dawn, and the beginning 
of a new day was a quick revival of pain. He was over- 
past, he had become vague, he was extinct The things 
that Sholto had said to him came back to him, and the 
compassion of foreknowledge that Madame Grandoni had 
shown him from the first Of Paul Muniment he only 
thought to wonder whether he knew. An msurmountable 
desire to do justice to him, for the very reason that there 
might be a temptation to oblique thoughts, forbade him to 
challenge his friend even in imagination. He vaguely 
wondered whether he would ever be superseded , but this 
possibility faded away in a stronger light — a kind of dazzling 
vision of some great tribuneship, which swept before him 
now and again and m which the figure of the Princess 
herself seemed merged and extinguished When full 
morning came at last, and he got up, it brought with it, 
in the restlessness which made it impossible to him to 
remain m his room, a return of that beginning of an 

answerless question, ‘After all — after all ? ’ which the 

Princess had planted there the night before when she 
spoke so bravely in the name of the Revolution. ‘ After 
a her all, since nothing else was tried, or would, ap- 
parently, ever be tried He had a sense of his mind, 

which had been made up, falling to pieces again , but that 
sense in turn lost itself in a shudder which was already 
familiar — the horror of the public reappearance, on his part, 
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of the imbrued hands of his mother This loathing of the 
idea of a repetition had not been sharp, strangely enough, 
till his summons came , in all his previous meditations the 
growth of his reluctance to act for the ‘ party of action ’ 
had not been the fear of a personal stain, but the simple 
extension of his observation. Yet now the idea of the 
personal stain made him horribly sick , it seemed by itself 
to make service impossible It rose before him like a 
kind of backward accusation of his mother, to suffer it 
to start out in the life of her son was in a manner to place 
her own forgotten, redeemed pollution again in the eye of 
the world. The thought that was most of all with him 
was that he had time — he had time, he was grateful for 
that, and saw a kind of delicacy in their having given him 
a margin — not condemned him to be pressed by the hours 
He had another day, he had two days, he might take three, 
he might take several He knew he should be tembly 
weary of them before they were over, but for that matter 
they would be over whenever he liked. Anyhow, he went 
forth again into the streets, into the squares, into the parks, 
solicited by an aimless desire to steep himself yet once 
again in the great indifferent city which he knew and loved 
and which had had so many of his smiles and tears and 
confidences. The day was gray and damp, though no run 
Fell, and London had never appeared to him to wear more 
proudly and pubhcly the stamp of her imperial history 
He passed slowly to and fro over Westminster bndge and 
watched the black barges drift on the great brown river, 
and looked up at the huge fretted palace that rose there as 
a fortress of the social order which he, like the young 
David, had been commissioned to attack with a sling and 
pebble. At last he made his way to St James’s Park, and 
he strolled about a long time He revolved around it, and 
he went a considerable distance up the thoroughfare that 
communicates with Pimlico He stopped at a certain 
point and came back again, and then he retraced his steps 
in the former direction. He looked m the wmdows of 
shops, and he looked in particular into the long, glazed 
expanse of that establishment in which, at that hour of the 
day, Milhcent Henning discharged superior functions. 
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Millicent’s image had descended upon him after he came 
out, and now it moved before him as he went, it clung to 
him, it refused to quit him He made, m truth, no effort 
to drive it away, he held fast to it in return, and it mur- 
mured strange things in his ear. She had been so jolly to 
him on Sunday , she was such a strong, obvious, simple 
nature, with such a generous breast and such a freedom 
from the sophistries of civilisation. All that he had ever 
liked m her came back to him now with a finer air, and 
there was a moment, during which he hung over the 
rail of the bridge that spans the lake m St. James’s 
Park and mechanically followed the movement of the swans, 
when he asked himself whether, at bottom, he hadn't liked 
her better, almost, than any one He tried to think he 
had, he wanted to think he had, and he seemed to see the 
look her eyes would have if he should tell her that he had 
Something of that sort had really passed between them on 
Sunday , only the business that had come up since had 
superseded it. Now the taste of the vague, primitive 
comfort that his Sunday had given him came back to him, 
and he asked himself whether he mightn’t know it a second 
time After he had thought he couldn't again wish for 
anything, he found himself wishing that he might believe 
there was something Millicent could do for him Mightn’t 
.she help him — mightn’t she even extricate him ? He was 
looking mto a window — not that of her own shop — when 
a vision rose before him of a quick flight with her, for an 
undefined purpose, to an undefined spot , and he was glad, 
at that moment, to have his back turned to the people m 
* e stree t, because his face suddenly grew red to the tips 
° hlS n ars again, all the same, he indulged m 

e reflection that spontaneous, uncultivated minds often 
have mvention 8 ’ inspirations Moreover, whether Millicent 
s ould have any or not, he might at least feel her arms 
around him He didn’t exactly know what good it would 
o him or what door it would open , but he should like it. 

1 he sensa tion was not one he could afford to defer, but the 
nearest moment at which he should be able to enjoy it would 

S \ f t , eve 1 mn ^ had thrown over everything, but she 
wou be busy all day , nevertheless, it would be a gam. 
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it would be a kind of foretaste, to see her earlier, to have 
three words with her He wrestled with the temptation to 
go into her haberdasher's, because he knew she didn’t like 
it (he had tried it once, of old) , as the visits of gentlemen, 
even when ostensible purchasers (there were people watch- 
ing about who could tell who was who), compromised her 
in the eyes of her employers This was not an ordinary 
case, however, and though he hovered about the place 
a long time, undecided, embarrassed, half ashamed, at last 
he went in, as by an irresistible necessity He would just 
make an appointment with her, and a glance of the eye and 
a single word would suffice He remembered his way 
through the labynnth of the shop , he knew that her de- 
partment was on the second floor He walked through the 
place, which was crowded, as if he had as good a nght as 
any one else , and as he had entertained himself, on rising, 
with putting on his holiday garments, in which he made 
such a distinguished little figure, he was not suspected of 
any purpose more nefarious than that of looking for some 
nice thing to give a lady He ascended the stairs, and 
found himself m a large room where made-up arUcles were 
exhibited and where, though there were twenty people m it, 
a glance told him he shouldn’t find Millicent She was 
perhaps m the next one, into which he passed by a wide 
opening Here also were numerous purchasers, most of 
them ladies , the men were but three or four, and the dis- 
posal of the wares was m the hands of neat young women 
attired in black dresses with long trams At first it appeared 
to Hyacinth that the young woman he sought was even here 
not within sight, and he was turning away, to look elsewhere, 
when suddenly he perceived that a tall gentleman, standing 
in the middle of the room, was none other than Captain 
Sholto It next became plain to him that the person 
standing upright before the Captain, as still as a lay figure 
and with her back turned to Hyacinth, was the object of 
his own quest In spite of her averted face he instantly 
recognised Millicent , he knew her shop-attitude, the dres 
sing of her hair behind, and the long, grand lines of 
her figure, draped in the last new thing She was 
exhibiting this article to the Captain, and he was lost 
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in contemplation He had been beforehand with il>a- 
ctnth as a false purchaser, but he imitated a real one 
better than our young man, as, with his eyes travelling 
up and down the front of Miliicent’s person, he frowned, 
consideringly, and rubbed his lower lip slowly with his 
walking-stick. Millicent stood admirably still, and the back- 
viewof the garment she displayed was magnificent. Hyacinth, 
for a minute, stood as still as she. At the end of that 
minute he perceived that Sholto saw him, and for an instant 
he thought he was going to direct Miliicent’s attention to 
him But Sholto only looked at him very hard, for a few 
seconds, without telling her he was there; to enjoy that 
satisfaction he would wait till the interloper was gone 
Hyacinth gazed back at him for the same length of time 
what these two pairs of eyes said to each other re- 
quires perhaps no definite mention — and then turned 
away 

That evening, about nine o’clock, the Princess Casamas- 
sima drove m a hansom to Hyacinth’s lodgings in West- 
minster The door of the house was a little open, and a 
man stood on the step, smoking his big pipe and looking up 
an own The Princess, seeing him while she was still at 
some distance, had hoped he was Hyacinth, but he proved 
f° ^ v ^ dlfferent figure indeed from her devoted young 
a He had not a f° rbl ddmg countenance, but he 
, e ver y hard at her as she descended from her hansom 
. i, a P proa(dled the door She was used to being looked 

_ r j nd She dldn ’ fc mind thls > she supposed he was one 
ot the lodgers in the house He edged away to let her 

eln<;H^h d ^ atched her whlle she endeavoured to impart an 
ty of movement to the limp bell-pull beside the door 

c Tw?Jw n ° , au r dlble response, so that she said to him, 
can tell m ^ f ? Mr Hyacinth R °bmson Perhaps you 


Yes, I too,’ the man replied, smiling;, 
also for that ’ 1 ’ 6 


‘ I have come 


hp M h r e ^K n ^ eS i S hesitated a moment ‘ I think you must 
be Mr Schinkel I have heard of you ’ 

remarked mC ^ my bad En & lls h/ her interlocutor 

3 with a sort of benevolent coquetry 
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‘ Your English is remarkably good — I wish I spoke Ger 
man as well Only just a hint of an accent, and evidently 
an excellent vocabulary ’ 

‘I think I have heard, also, of you,’ said Schinkel, 
appreciatively 

1 Yes, we know each other, in our circle, don’t we ? We 
are all brothers and sisters.’ The Princess was anxious, 
she was in a fever, but she could still relish the romance of 
standing m a species of back slum and fraternising with a 
personage looking hke a very tame horse whose collar 
galled him. ‘ Then he's at home, I hope , he is coming 
don n to you ? ' she went on 

‘ That’s what I don’t know I am waiting ’ 

‘ Have they gone to call him ? ’ 

Schinkel looked at her, while he puffed his pipe. 1 1 
have called him myself, but he will not say ’ 

‘ How do you mean — he will not say ? ' 

‘ His door is locked. I have knocked many times.’ 

‘ I suppose he is out,’ said the Princess 

‘ Yes, he may be out,’ Schinkel remarked, judicially 

He and the Princess stood a moment looking at 
each other, and then she asked, ‘Have you any doubt 
of it ? ’ 

* Oh, es kann sent Only the woman of the house told 
me five minutes ago that he came in.’ 

‘ Well, then, he probably went out again,’ the Princess 
remarked 

‘ Yes, but she didn't hear him,’ 

The Princess reflected, and was conscious that she was 
flushing She knew what Schinkel knew about then young 
friend’s actual situation, and she wished to be very clear 
with him and to induce him to be the same with her 
She was rather baffled, however, by the sense that he was 
cautious, and justly cautious. He was polite and mscrut 
able, quite hke some of the high personages — ambassadors 
and cabinet-ministers — whom she used to meet in the great 
world. ‘ Has the woman been here, m the house, ever 
since ? ’ she asked m a moment 

‘No, she went out for ten minutes, half an hour 
ago’ 
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‘ Surely, then, he may have gone out again in that time l 
the Princess exclaimed. 

‘ That is what I have thought It is also why I have 
waited here/ said Schinkel ‘I have nothing to. do, he 

‘ Neither hive 1/ the Princess rejoined. « We can wait 
together ’ 

‘ It’s a pity you haven’t got some room,’ the German 
suggested 

‘No, indeed; this will do very well. We shall see him 
the sooner when he comes back.’ 

‘ Yes, but perhaps it won’t be for long.’ t 

‘I don’t care for that, I will wait I hope you dont 
object to my company,’ she went on, smiling. 

‘ It is good, it is good,’ Schinkel responded, through his 
smoke 

‘ Then I will send away my cab.’ She returned to the 
vehicle and paid the driver, who said, ‘ Thank you, my 
lady,' with expression, and drove off 

‘You gave him too much,’ observed Schinkel, when she 
came back. 

‘ Oh, he looked like a nice man I am sure he de- 
served it’ 

‘ It is very expensive,’ Schinkel went on, sociably 
‘Yes, and I have no money, but it’s done. Was there 
no one else in the house while the woman was away? the 
Princess asked 

‘ No, the people are out , she only has single men I 
asked her that She has a daughter, but the daughter 
has gone to see her cousin The mother went only a 
hundred yards, round the corner there, to buy a penny- 
worth of milk She locked this door, and put the key in 
her pocket; she stayed at the grocer's, where she got 
the milk, to have a little conversation with a friend she 
met there You know ladies always stop like that 
nicht wahrl It was half an hour later that I came 
She told me that he was at home, and I went up to 
his room I got no sound, as I have told you. I 
came down and spoke to her again, and she told me 
what I say.’ 
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‘Then you determined to wait, as I have done,’ said the 
Princess 

‘ Oh, yes, I want to see him ’ 

1 So do I, very much ’ The Princess said nothing more, 
for a minute , then she added, ‘ I think we want to see him 
for the same reason ’ 

‘ Das kann sein — das kann sem.’ 

The two continued to stand there m the brown evening, 
and they had some further conversation, of a desultory and 
irrelevant kind. At the end of ten minutes the Princess 
broke out, in a low tone, hying her hand on her com 
panion’s arm, ‘ Mr Schinkel, this won’t do I’m intolerably 
nervous ' 

‘ Yes, that is the nature of ladies,’ the German replied, 
imperturbably 

‘ I wish to go up to his room,’ the Princess pursued. 

‘ You will be so good as to show me where it is ' 

‘ It will do you no good, if he is not there ’ 

The Princess hesitated. ‘I am not sure he is not 
there ’ 

< Well, if he won’t speak, it shows he likes better not to 
hnvc visitors.' 

‘ Oh, he may like to have me better than he does you ! ' 
the Princess exclaimed. 

1 Das kann sein — das kann sein But Schinkel made 
no movement to introduce her into the house. 

‘ There is nothing to-night — you know what I mean, 
the Princess remarked, after looking at him for a 
moment 

‘ Nothing to-night?’ 

‘At the Duke’s. The first party is on ihursday, the 


other is next Tuesday ' 

‘ Sc/ton I never go to parties, said Schinkel. 

‘ Neither do I ’ , 

‘ Except that this is a kind of party you and me, sug 


jested Schinkel , , , 

‘Yes, and the woman of the house doesn t approve of 
it’ The footstep of the personage in question had been 
audible in the passage, through the open door, which was 
presently closed, from within, with a little reprehensive 
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bang Something in this incident appeared to quicken 
exceedmgly the Princess’s impatience and emotion ; the 
menace of exclusion from the house made her wish more 
even than before to enter it ‘For God’s sake, 
Schinkel, take me up there If you won’t, I will go alone, 
she pleaded 

Her face was white now, and it need hardly be added 
that it was beautiful. The German considered it a 
moment in silence , then turned and reopened the door 
and went m, followed closely by his companion 

There was a light in the lower region, which tempered 
the gloom of the staircase — as high, that is, as the first 
floor , the ascent the rest of the way was so dusky that the 
pair went slowly and Schinkel led the Princess by the hand 
She gave a suppressed exclamation as she rounded a sharp 
turn in the second flight ‘Good God, is that his door, 
with the light ? ’ 

‘Yes, you can see under it There was a light before,’ 
said Schinkel, without confusion. 

‘And why, in heaven’s name, didn’t you tell me? ’ 

‘ Because I thought it would worry you ’ 

‘ And doesn’t it worry you 1 ’ 

1 A little, but I don’t mmd,’ said Schinkel ‘ Very likely 
he may have left it ’ 

‘ He doesn’t leave candles 1 ’ the Princess returned, with 
vehemence She hurried up the few remaining steps to the 
door, and paused there with her eai against it. Her hand 
grasped the handle, and she turned it, but the door resisted. 
Then she murmured, pantingly, to her companion, ‘We 
must go in — we must go m ' ’ 

‘What will you do, when it’s locked?’ he inquired 

‘You must break it down.’ 

‘ It is very expensive,’ said Schinkel 

_ ‘ Don't be abject 1 ’ cried the Princess ‘ In a house like 
this the fastenings are certainly flimsy , they will easily 
yield.’ 

4 And if he is not there — if he comes back and finds 
what we have done ? ’ 

She looked at him a moment through the darkness, 
which w r as mitigated only by the small glow proceeding 
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chink ‘He is there] Before God, he is 


from the 
there >’ 

‘Schon, schon,’ said her companion, as if he felt the 
contagion of her own dread but was deliberating and meant 
to remain calm The Princess assured him that one or 
two vigorous thrusts with his shoulder would burst the bolt 
—it was sure to be some wretched morsel of tin— and she 
made way for, him to come close He did so, he even 
eaned against the door, but he gave no violent push, and 
the Princess waited, with her hand against her heart 
Schinkel apparently was still deliberating At last he cave 
a low sigh ‘ I know they found him the pistol, it is only 
for that/ he murmured , and the next moment Christina 
saw him sway sharply to and fro in the gloom She heard 
a crack and saw that the lock had yielded The door 
collapsed they were in the light, they were in a small 
room, which looked full of things The light was that of a 
single candle on the mantel, it was so poor that for a 
moment she made out nothing definite. Before that 
moment was over, however, her eyes had attached them 

selves to the small bed There was something on it 

something black, something ambiguous, something out 
stretched Schinkel held her back, but only for an instant , 
she saw everything, and with the very act she flung herself 
beside the bed, upon her knees Hyacinth lay there as if he 
were asleep, but there was a horrible thing, a mess of blood, 
on the bed, in his side, in his heart His arm hung limp 
beside him, downwards, off the narrow couch , his face was 
white and his eyes were closed So much Schinkel saw, 
but only for an instant, a convulsive movement of the 
Princess, bending over the body while a strange low cry 
came from her lips, covered it up He looked about him 
for the weapon, for the pistol, but the Princess, in her rush 
at the bed, had pushed it out of sight with her knees * It' a 
a pity they found it — if he hadn’t had it here <’ he exclaimed 
to her He had determined to remain calm, so that, on 
turning round at the quick advent of the hide woman of 
the house, who had burned up, white, scared, starnu, at 
the sound of the crashing door, he was able to say, viry 
quietly and gravely, ‘Mr Kobinson has shot himself tlnou^h 
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the heart. He must have done it while you were fetching 
the milk ’ The Princess got up, hearing another person in 
the room, and then Schinhel perceived the small revolver 
lymg just under the bed Pie picked it up and carefully 
placed it on the mantel-shelf, keeping, equally carefully, to 
himself the reflection that it would certainly have served 
much better for the Duke. 


THE END 
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